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ADMISSION  OF  NEAR  EAST  REFUGEES. 


CoAilfITTEB  ON  iHUIOBATION  AND  NATURAUZATION, 

House  of  Representatives^ 
Friday^  December  15,  1922. 

(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  chairman,  presiding.) 

Present:  Congressmen  Johnson  (chairman),  Valle,  White,  Maloney,  Cable, 
Raker,  and  Box. 

The »  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  In  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  H.  R.  13269,  a  bill  presented  by  Mr.  White  of 
Kansas,  a  member  of  this  committee,  which  bill  is  as  follows: 

(H.  B.  13269,  Silty-seventh  Congress,  fourth  session.] 

A  BILL  To  permit  the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  refugees  from  Turkish 

territories. 

Be  it  en<tcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Conyress  assembled.  That  when  used  in  this  act  the 
term — 

(1)  “Refugee”  shall  mead  any  person  who  has  fled  from  his  home  since 
the  1st  of  October,  1921,  and  was  resident,  prior  to  fleeing  from  his  home  in  (a) 
tlie  territory  belonging  to  Turkey  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  or  (b) 
otter  territory  occupied  by  Turkish  military  or  civil  authorities  since  October, 
1020. 

(2)  “Relative”  shall  mean  a  husband,  wife,  parent,  grandparent,  brother 
or  sister,  child,  grandchild,  orphan  niece  or  nephew,  aunt  or  uncle  by  blood. 

(3)  The  singular  shall  include  the  plural  and  the  masculine  shall  include 
the  feminine. 

Skc.  2.  That  any  person  resident  within  the  United  States  who  Is  either  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  who  has  made  application  for  citizenship 
may  petition  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  for  the  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  any  relative  who  is  a  refugee. 

Sec.  3.  -(1)  That  the  petition  for  admission  must  contain:  (a)  The  name 
and  address  of  the  petitioner;  (b)  if  a  citizen,  the  date  and  place  of  his 
admission  to  citizenship,  and  number  of  certificate,  or  If  a  declarant  the  date 
and  place  of  his  declaration  of  intention  and  number  of  declaration;  (c)  the 
name  and  address  of  his  employer  or  the  address  of  his  place  of  huslues.s  or 
occupation  if  he  Is  not  an  employee;  (d)  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  application  Is  made,  and  the  nnniQ  of  tlie  place  where 
such  person  was  resident  prior  to  fleeing  from  his  home,  and  the  place  where 
such  person  is  seeking  shelter  at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  if  known  to 
him;  (e)  a  statement  that  he  is  able  to  and  will  support  the  person  for  whose 
admission  the  application  Is  made,  so  that  he  shall  not  become  a  public  charge ; 
(f)  a  statement  that  the  person  for  whose  admission  the  application  is  made  Is 
homeless  at  the  time  of  making  the  application,  to  his  best  information  and 
belief. 

(2)  The  petition  must  be  made  under  oath  before  any  person  having  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  must  be  supported  by  any  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  required  by  regulations  Issued  under  this  act. 

(3)  Application  may  be  made  in  the  same  petition  for  ndiuis^^ion  of  more 
than  one  person. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  the  statements  of  two 
responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  petitioner  Is  known,  that 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  the  statements  made  in  the  petition 
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are  true  and  that  tw  i)etUioiier  is  a  responsible  pe»n,  able  to  support  the 
refugee  or  refugees/for  whcMMu^ioniA|nd!cati[on  k  made.  These  state> 
ments  must  be  attest  In  the^mb  my  as’tlre^tif^n.  f 

Sec.  5.  (1)  That  «  the  r^ipt  of  any  petition,  rhyCommisstoner  General 
of  Immigration  shall  inquiries  as  toiilto  mm  seem  necessary,  either 

In  the  United  States  the  truth  of  the 

statements  made  in  the  Jn  tlrf  lib^QiiiUgnviniy  statements. 

(2)  Any  consul  or  consular  olllWPW  Ulb  United  States  shall  jjtve  such  aid 
to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  In  carrying  out  tills  act  as  his 
other  duties  permit 

(3)  The  clerk  of  any  district  court  In  the  United  States  shall  give  such  aid 
to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Iminigratlou,  In  carrying  out  this  section,  by 
making  such  inquiries  or  taking  such  depositions  within  the  Judicial  district 
of  bis  court  as  his  other  duties  permit. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  residence  of  a  refu¬ 
gee:  (a)  An  extract  from  any  birth  registry  kept  by  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  any  official  registry  certifying  to  the  fact  of  his  residence;  (b)  the 
official  statments  of  an  agent  of  any  corporation  organized  for  philanthropic 
purposes  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  engage«i 
in  the  relief  of  refugees  and  affiHate<l  with  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
President  for  Near  East  relief,  if  the  agent  is  delegated  by  his  organization 
for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  That  if  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  shall  find  the  facts 
stated  In  the  petition  to  be  true  the  refugees  named  in  the  petition  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  except  that  In  case  of  an  uncle  or  aunt  by  blood 
the  Commissioner  General  may,  in  bis  discretion,  refuse  admission  if  he  be- 
lieves  that  the  refugee  can  be  provided  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  Unitftl 
States. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  refugee  who  has  been  permitted  by  the  Immigration  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Unite<l  States  to  land  temporarily  shall  be  finally  admitted  if  a 
petition  be  filed  and  approved  as  provided  herein  In  respect  to  such  alien. 

Sec.  9.  That  refugees  whose  admission  Is  authorized  under  this  act  shall  he 
admitted,  subject  to  the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
the  act  approve<l  May  10,  1821,  entUlc<l  “  An  act  to  limit  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  the  Unltetl  States,’*  shall  not  he  applied  to  them,  and  they  shall 
not  1)0  included  in  estimating  the  quota  established  under  such  act  of  alien 
immigrants  of  the  nationality  to  which  they  belong  who  may  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  this  act  Into  effect. 

Sec.  11,  That  any  person  who  knowingly  and  fraudulently  aids  In  any  way 
to  secure  the  admission  under  this  act  of  a  refugee  not  properly  admissible 
under  It  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

SEa  12.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its  enactment  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  till  June  30,  1924,  but  no  refugee  shrdl  be  admitted  under  Its 
terms  after  June  30,  1924,  except  those  for  whose  admission  petition  has  boon 
filed  previous  to  that  date. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Near  East  refugee  act  of  1922. 

Now,  Mr,  Wliite.  do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  presentation  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Cbairman.  I  did  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  similarity  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  ns  eoniparcil  with  those  of  the 
committee  bill  which  pa&s^  the  House  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1920, 
and  It  would  take  me  some  little  time— not  a  great  length  of  time — to  present 
my  argument  for  the  bill,  and  I  thouglit  tliat  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  it  might  probably  be  the  best  procedure  for  the  witnesses  who  are  here  to 
be  heard  with  regard  to  the  emergency. 

Kow,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  every  member  of  tids  committee  will  have 
something  to  say  on  this  hill.  It  Is  a  very  Important  piece  of  emergency  leg¬ 
islation,  and  it  will  give  rise  to  a  good  many  questions  ns  to  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  Government ;  and  while  the  legislation  Is  purely  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  in  Its  character  and  purpose.  It  is  quite  similar  to  legislation  that  has 
already  passed  the  House  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  law,  and  that  It 
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was  made  necessary  on  account  of  tlie  inflexible  elements  of  tbat  law  ia  a 
fact  which  I  think  is  generally  recognlzetl.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  committee,  I  think  it  would  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  bill  if 
the  witnesses  would  confine  their  statements  to  the  development  of  the  present 
emergency  to  a  statement  of  the  facts.  Those  can  be  made  a  matter  of  record ; 
and  then  we  can  take  up  the  argument,  because  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
subsequently  anyway. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  evidence  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  show  that 
a  great  number  of  people  tbrouchout  the  world  are  honiele.ss  without  detailing 
timt  a  large  number  are  horaele.ss  and  are  refuget's  in  Greece  and  contiguous 
territory  and  in  Turkey,  as  outlineil  in  this  particular  Mil.  Tould  not  we  do 
rtiat  in  five  minutes? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  may  be  set  forth  In  a  very  few  short  statements. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind^  of  the  ernamittee  as  to  the  emergency 
which  inspires  the  Introduction  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairmax.  When  you  referred  to  a  bill  which  passeil  the  House  on 
some  date  in  1020  did  you  refer  to  the  relief  bill? 

Mr.  White.  Xo.  1  referred  to  the  law — to  the  committee  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  that  day — which  was  made  the  basis  for  the  admission  of  aliens. 
That  was  loiown  ns  the  relative  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  hill  did  not  apply  to  refugees? 

Mr.  White.  Xo.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that  now.  hut  It  will  he 
discussiMl  In  the  comni’ttee.  I  know  this  ooir.mlttee  pretty  well,  and  I  think 
that  to  a  reasonable  degree  it  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  Immigration. 

The  Chairman.  That  hill  died  an  ignoble  death. 

Mr.  White.  But  that  bill  had  the  approval  of  this  cominitt(*e.  and  my  I’ecol- 
lection  is  that  the  report  was  unanhuous  and  that  It  representcnl  the  sentiment 
of  this  committee,  and  this  committee  always  is  in  close  touch  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Box,  I  understand  that  Mr.  White,  our  colleague  on  the  committee,  wants 
to  present  this  matter  fully  at  a  time  when  there  will  not  be  a  lot  of  waiting 
witnesses,  and  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  that  consideration,  and  therefore  I 
will  move  you  that  we  now  hear  such  testimony  as  we  are  going  to  hear  and 
that  we  grant  him  full  time  to  present  his  hill  on  a  subsequent  day.  or  even 
to-ilay  If  we  have  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  White,  we  will  hear  any  witnesses  who  are 
re.ndy. 

I  linve  replied  to  several  applicants  who  wish  to  appear  as  witnesses  that 
we  could  hold  hearings  any  day  on  sufficient  notice,  and.  as  I  have  tried 
twice  already  to  set  dates  for  these  witne.sses,  I  ivould  like  to  notify  all  those 
who  are  concerned  that  as  the  holidays  approach  It  Is  more  and  more  likely 
that  we  will  have  a  light  attendance,  and  the  point  will  soon  be^reached  where. 
If  they  de.slre  hearings  of  any  length,  they  will  have  to  po  over  until  after  the 
holidays.  . 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  that  the  plan  for  the  taHor.«? 

The  Chairman.  The  tailors  were  due  to-day.  We  have  a  telegram,  which  I 
will  also  put  In  the  record,  saying  that  they  want  to  have  a  hearing  later  next 
week,  and  I  have  notified  them  that  they  will  he  heard  after  the  holidays. 

Whom  do  you  desire  to  he  heard  first? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Theodore  BortoH, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEOBOBE  BOBTOLI»  11  GBAMEBCY  FABK^ 
NEW  YOBR  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bortoli? 

Mr.  Bortolt.  Three  weeks  on  the  20th  of  Xovember. 

The  Chairman.  Three  weeks? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  How  were  you  admitted? 

Mr.  Bortou.  On  bond  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  In  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Through  Boston? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  nmch  was  your  bond? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  yon  take  tbat  method? 
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Mr.  BosTOLt.  Oh.  I  was  told  I  would  liavo  to  make  application  to  remain  or 
else  I  would  have  to  go. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is.  you  think  that  you  can  renew  the  bond  at  the  end 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Boetou.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  bond  was  It — cash? 

Mr.  Boetou.  No  ;  it  was  a  bond  on  parole. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  did  not  pay  any  money  at  all? 

Mr.  Boetou.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  how  they  did  It. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  were  admitted  on  your  own  recognizance  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  then  proceed  to  take  out  first  papers? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir;  immediately. 

The  Chairman,  Where? 

Mr.  Bortou.  In  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  apply? 

Mr.  Bortou.  To  a  district  court,  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Box.  At  Boston? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChairmaK.  So  you  are  temporarily  In  the  United  States  under  bond  and 
have  your  first  ixapers? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  purpose  here? 

Mr.  Bortou.  My  purpose  in  coming  to  America  was,  first  of  all,  to  thank 
her  for  the  relief  and  for  the  work  which  she  did  in  Smyrna  in  the  disaster 
there,  during  the  massacre  and  during  the  fire. 

I  am  from  Smyrna  myself,  and  I  have  suffered.  I  have  lost  my  mother  and 
two  sisters,  and  the  only  relative  left  to  me  is  a  brother,  and  he  is  insane. 

Mr.  Box.  When  did  he  become  insane? 

Mr.  Bortou.  He  became  insane  after  the  disaster.  America  has  been  the 
only  country  to  hc;p  Smyrna.  In  1922  America  helped  370, 0(K)  refugees  and 
most  of  those  refugees  have  been  brought  to  Greece,  to  Athens  and  to  the 
Islands,  including  the  Island  of  Mityllne.  which  has  45,000  population  and  over 
192,000  refugees, 

Now,  if  help  is  not  brought  to  these  refugees  on  this  island  and  other 
Islands  they  will  die.  They  are  dying  every  day.  • 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  refugees  on  that  particular  island  does 
this  bill  propose  to  bring  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bortou.  This  bill  is  proposing  only  to  have  those  refugees  brought  in 
here  who  have  relatives  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  would  that  be  on  that  one  island  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Bortou.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say,  because  the  bill  provides  that 
the  relatives  here  will  have  to  make  application,  but  in  all  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  more  than  10,000  or  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  one  island? 

Mr.  Bortou.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  number  of  refugees.  tak« 
Ing  them  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  happen  to  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  As  to  the  rest  of  them,  I  am  taking  the  matter  up  with  dif¬ 
ferent  South  American  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  him  now.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  person 
arrives  here  and  on  taking  out  first  papers  may  then  make  application  to 
bring  his  relatives? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  mean  an  endless  chain  proposition? 

Mr.  Bortou.  No.  It  means  that  those  persons  who  are  bringing  them  here 
will  have  to  support  them.  Those  people  are  established  In  America  and 
they  will  have  to  guarantee  that  those  refugees  will  not  become  a  public  charge 
on  the  country. 

Mr.  .Tohnson.  Rt^latiws  are  pretty  likely  to  do  tliat  anyw’oy,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bortou.  No, .sir:  because  those  persons  who  come  and  make  application 
are  subject  to  penalty  for  making  false  statements.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so.  t  do  not  believe  that  under  such  circumstances  as  these  men  are  liable 
to  make  any  falsti  declarations. 

The  CiiAiuMAN,  Wlicre  were  you  bom.  Mr.  Bortoli? 
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Mr.  Bobtoli.  In  Smyrna,  Agfa  Minor,  of  Italian  parents,  my  father  ami 
mother  being  Italians. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Carpet  and  rug  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  BortoU? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Twenty-sev^  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  carpet  factory  here? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  No.  I  have  a  depot  In  England,  and  if  conditions  warrant  I 
will  put  up  a  factory  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouhl  not  open  up  a  factory  while  temporarily  admitted 
under  bond,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  May  I  ask  where  1  could  go?  America  has  shown  herself 
humane.  Would  you  allow  me  to  go  to  Italy?  I  could  not  go  to  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Why  nut? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  Italians  acted  very  inhumanly 
in  Smyrna,  and  the  French  did  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  maybe  worse. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  told  me  in  private  conversation  that  you  thought 
there  were  nl)«ut  1,100.000  refugees  over  there? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  think  tliey  can  get  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  No.  sir;  and  for  this  purpose  1  saw  the  Brazilian  ambassador 
and  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Argentliui  and  some  other  South  American  coun> 
tries,  to  explain  the  situation  ami  ask  them  to  show  themselves  to  be  helpful 
under  these  ciri  umstaticcs.  Brazil  promised  me  that  some  refugees  would  be 
taken  there.  Argeiittnu  has  taken  some  Kusslan  refugees,  and  she  is  a  Latin 
country,  and  1  expi'ct  some  help  from  her  also.  Tliere  may  be  a  possibility  of 
tilings  being  settled,  but  I  do  not  believe  things  can  be  settled  In  Turkey.  I 
believe  wlmt  liupi)ene<l  in  Turkey  will  happen  at  Constantiuople. 

The  Chairman.  There  wUl  be  a  lot  of  Kusslan  refugees? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  The  Busslau  refugees,  1  understand,  have  been  taken  care  of 
now,  and  there  arc  sonic  of  them  coming  to  America. 

The  Chairman.  There  are *300,000  refugees  In  Constantiuople  who  are  In 
danger? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Well,  those  refugees  will  have  to  go  and  settle  In  Greece. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  settle  in  Greece  as  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  move 
out? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  does  not  help  Greece  any. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Tliat  is  wiiat  1  am  asking  for— to  have  a  place  made  in  Greece 
to  allow  other  refugees  to  enter,  so  that  there  will  not  be  another  disaster. 

TIte  Chairman.  If  these  llussian  refugees  in  Constantinople  have  relatives  in 
tlie  United  Stahls  who  are  either  naturalized  citizens  or  have  taken  out  first 
papers,  w*ould  uut  tliey  want  to  come  on  to  America  with  those  relatives,  instead 
of  stopping  in  Greece? 

Mr,  BoRjou.  Well,  the  Kusslan  catastrophe  occurred  In  1917,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  had  time  to  make  applications. 

The  Cmairiian.  A  lot  of  them  have  not  been  there  more  than  18  months. 
We  had  hearings  on  the  conditions  of  the  Russians  just  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Bortou.  The  catastrophe  in  Smyrna  occurred  about  three  months  ago. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Tlie  great  catastrophe  of  Constantinople  has  not  occurred,  but 
it  is  expected  to  happen? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir.  There  Is  another  point  on  this,  Mr,  Chairman.  Many 
of  those  refugees  have  relatives  here  wiio  arc  established.  Can  you  allow  a 
man  who  is  maybe  an  American  citizen  to  have  a  sister  or  a  relative  w*bo  was 
in  that  disaster  at  Smyrna,  who,  although  they  may  have  money  can  not  find  a 
room?  Those  people  arc  on  the  streets  there.  They  can  not  find  shelter ;  they 
have  no  place  for  them.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  was  trying  to  have  you 
help  Just  the  refugees  who  have  relatives  here. 

I  have  only  a  human  Interest  In  this,  because  I  have  lost  everything  and  I 
have  nothing  further  to  lose. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  are  going  to  start  a  carpet  and  rug  factory  here. 

Mr.  Bortou.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  What  Investment  did  you  have  In  your  business? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  5.800.000  Turkish  pounds. 

Mr.  Box.  What  is  the  value  of  that  In  American  money? 
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Mr.  Bobtou.  It  l8  a  dollar  and  a  half  now,  but  it  was  $4.23  before  the  war. 
Everything  is  lost.  I  do  not  mind  about  the  money.  1  have  lost  what  nobody 
can  give  back,  my  relatives. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  can  not  give  them  back  to  you.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Certainly  not.  , 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  this  man  you  brought  to  me  the  other  day. 
who  owns  a  hotel  in  Washington  and  a  residence,  to  say  that  he  had  two  sisters 
here  and  he  had  other  sisters  and  brothers  that  be  wanted  to  bring  here.  Why 
could  not  he  establish  them  in  any  other  country  that  has  no  restriction  or 
limitations,  in  an  effort  to  save  their  lives? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  How  can  they  go  to  places  where  they  have  no  relatives  when 
they  have  lost  the  rest  of  their  family  and  they  have  their  brother  here? 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  they  be  content  in  some  other  country? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  How  can  they  live  there?  That  man  has  lost  Ills  mother.  You 
understand  the  position  of  those  two  girls — left  there  alone. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  are  quite  sure  you  want  these  people  In 
the  United  States  to  have  this  right  the  minute  they  have  taken  out  first 
papers? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Those,  at  least,  who  have  been  ostubllshed  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  hill  does  not  say  two  years;  it  says  anyone  who  has 
taken  out  first  papers. 

Mr.  WhitU.  Would  it  be  permissible  for  me  to  inquire  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly. 

Mr,  White.  It  Is  perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that  those  people  who  are 
American  citizens,  naturalized  aliens,  and  those  who  have  declared  their  in¬ 
tention.  would  have  the  means  to  bring  their  relatives  here,  and  they  are 
required  to  give  the  strictest  guaranties  for  their  ability  to  support  them,  and 
those  helpless  people  coming  in  here  could  not  give  such  guaranties. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  himself  Is  here  under  bond,  and  he  is  not 
helpless,  but  a  very  bright  and  brilliant  man.  He  says  he  has  no  relatives  ex¬ 
cept  an  Insane  brother.  Ts  your  brother  temporarily  insane? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  could  not  make  any  statemoiit  ns  to  that.  My  last  tele¬ 
gram  %vas  that  he  had  his  arm  broken  In  Smyrna. 

Mr.  White.  AVns  he  n  victim  of  this  massacre?  . 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ho  was  not  insane  before  that? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reason  to  hope  for  his  recovery? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  do  not  know*. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  recover,  you  would  want  him  admitted  to  the 
Unlteti  States? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  If  I  am  alloweil  to  stay  In  the  United  States.  I  W’lll  start  a 
factory,  and  I  will  need  the  help  of  my  brother. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  will  find  that  the  law  says  positively  that 
persons  who  have  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  Insanity  shall  not  he  admitted. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  would  not  ask  for  any  help. 

The  Chairman.  But  others  would,  and  they  do  all  the  time.  That  Is  the 
penalty  w*e  pay  for  laxness  in  the  past  and  for  sympathy  in  the  present. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  But  might  I  ask  If  a  man  could  see  these  people  starve?  They 
are  dying  there  In  Greece  from  starvation ;  they  have  no  food ;  they  have  no 
clothing;  they  have  no  blankets.  Tlictr  relatives  may  send  them  money,  but 
the  money  Is  no  good  to  them,  because  they  can  not  find  a  room  or  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Hid  not  the  same  thing  exist  in  Vienna  three  years  ego? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  No,  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Money  there  was  no  good.  The  same  thing  existed  In  all 
parts  of  Euro])e. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  The  exigency  was  not  the  same.  It  w*as  not  so  bad  in  Vienna. 
You  could  live  in  Vienna  as  well  ns  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Poland?  Was  It  not  pretty  bad  in  Poland? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I*  have  Just  recently  come  from  Smyrna,  and  I  knew  the 
particular  situation  there. 

The  Chairman.  I>o  you  think  the  I’nlted  States  should  have  admitted  all 
those  refugees  who  fiocked  into  Danzig?  ' 

Mr.  Bortou.  1  do  not  think  that  is  a  parallel  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  your  own  opinion.  Do  you  think  that  the 
United  States  should  have  admitted  those  pei»ple.  should  have  ailinltted  those 
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refugees  from  Russia  luid  other  places  that  came  Into  Eastern  Europe,  tliat  came 
Into  Danzig  and  other  seaports;  do  you  think  those  should  have  been  admitted 
>vho  have  relatives  in  tlie  irnited  States? 

Mr.  Hobtoli.  They  did,  as  u  matter  of  fact,  accept  a  number  of  those 
refugees,  v 

Mr,  Johnson.  The  fact  that  tliey  could  only  accept  a  few  and  that  tliere 
were  so  many  more  that  they  tould  not  lulmit  le<i  to  tlie  passage  of  the  3  per 
cent  act.  Tliat  was  rigid  In  tiic  face  i»f  great  distress.  The  greatest  distress 
has  not  liappeneil  yet. 

Mr.  Rortoi.t.  Allow  me  to  coiitraditt  tliat.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
greater  distress  than  tlie  one  wldcii  lias  happened  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tim  (hiAin.MAN.  The  groat  iiumiiers  do  not  ireasure  the  quantUy  of  distress. 

Mr.  liOKTOLf.  Certainly;  but  the  p(»int  Is  whnt  the  Oermnns  did  during  the 
war  in  Helgluni  and  In  northern  France  was  not  a  Hfth  part  of  what  the  Turks 
did  in  ttic  fai’C  of  Kuropenii  nations,  In  Smyrna ;  and  If  America  hud  not  been 
tbci’e  there  would  not  have  been  n  single  one  left. 

The  Chairman.  Poes  not  the  re.^|)onslhilfty  for  that  disaster  and  the  burden 
for  the  care  of  these  rofiigee.s  in  the  tirst  place,  rest  on  Greece? 

Mr.  Rortoli.  Greece  Is  doing  everything  In  her  power. 

Th  Chairman.  But  tlio  responsibility  is  with  Greece? 

Mr,  Bortom.  No,  sir.  I  can  state  that  the  greater  responsibility  comes  to 
the  European  nations. 

The  Chairman.  That  lets  the  Ignited  States  out? 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  responsibility  after  that  of  Greece  was  that  of 
Grt^at  Britain,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  Bortou.  I  would  not  make  any  statement  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
1  can  state  is  that  FYance  and  Italy  gave  the  armies  of  Kemal  the  assistance 
that  made  the  victory  possible,  and  I  am  nn  Italian. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  whnt? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  1  nm  not  an  Italian  now.  1  am  beginning  to  be  nn  American. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  heginnhig  to  1*0  an  American  when  you  are  admitted 
under  bond?  You  were  not  horn  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Bortoll.  1  was  horn  in  Smyrna  of  Italian  parents;  my  father  and 
mother  were  Italians. 

The  Chairman.  Were  your  people  residents  of  Turkey? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  They  were  resident  In  Turkey  for  the  last  40  year.s,  hut  they 
were  born  In  Itoly. 

The  Chairman.  WImt  was  your  citizensblp? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Italian. 

Mr.  ItAKfai.  I  will  explain  the  law  of  that  country.  All  the  Iniy.s  belong  to 
the  country  of  their  father.  The  residence  of  their  birth  counts  for  nothing, 
according  to  their  law. 

Mr.  Bortou.  There  is  my  passport. 

Mr.  Box.  Have  5’ou  declared  your  intention  to  become  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  In  Italy  lately? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir.  I  landed  at  Naples,  and  from  Naples  I  left  directly  for 
America.  I  arrived  In  Naples  nt  0  o’clock  In  the  morning  on  the  21st  of  October, 
and  I  left  Immediately  for  Boston,  at  3  o’clock  In  the  afternoon.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  On  what  vessel? 

Mr.  Bortou.  On  the  steamship  Oreiic, 

The  Chairman.  Was  anything  said  to  you  about  the  quota  law  before  you 


Mr.  i>0RT0u.  Tlie  American  consul  at  Naples  was  extremely  kind,  and  he 
told  mo  the  Turkish  quota  was  not  full  and  he  thought  that  in  September 
there  were  three  hundred  and  some  to  be  admitted.  The  steamship  company 
did  not  want  to  give  me  the  tickets  to  America,  but  the  American  consul  told 
me  at  Naples,  and  I  was  recommended  to  him  by  Mr,  Horton,  the  American 
consul  who  Is  here  in  America.  I  saw  him  in  Washington  three  or  four  days 
ago.  He  has  known  me  for  many  years,  and  he  knows  that  any  statement 
I  will  make  is  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  so-called  peaceful  revolution  occurred  in  Italy  when 


you  were  there? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  The  Fasolsti  movement,  you  mean? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bortou.  Not  then ;  but  it  was  beginning.  Of  course  the  troubles  in 
Italy  began  t}.ree  years  ago.  I 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  the  charge  that  is  now 
made,  that  the  Fasclsti  Party  Is  desirous  that  all  anarchists  and  revolutionists 
and  radical  Itolians  shall  get  out  of  the  new  Italy  as  quickly  f^s  possible 
go  to  the  United  States  if  possible. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  do  not  believe  so.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  tue  Fascist! 
movement  will  long  exist. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  their  efforts  to  exist,  If  they  are  anttrevolutlonary, 
they  want  the  revolutionists  sent  out  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Box,  There  are  two  classes  of  Fascist!,  and  one  faction  Is  fighting  against 
the  other. 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  All  that  killing  has  been  done  by  the  Fascistl  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Government  that  needs  support  from  the  outside 
is  not  the  Government  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Govemiiient  which  Is  called  upon  to  support  every¬ 
body  on  the  outside  Is  the  Government  for  me. 

Mr.  White.  That  Is  an  extravagant  assumption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  that  there  is  a  serious  attempt  to  get  this 
committee  to  relieve  the  conditions  of  nil  the  I'efugee  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  care  to  open  up  a  discussion  at  this  time,  because  it  was 
my  Intention  that  the  witness  should  explain  the  emergency.  You  have  read 
th«)  bill,  and  the  guaranties  provided  for  are  stronger  for  the  protection  of 
Anvrican  society  and  the  American  industrial  and  economical  situation  than 
in  any  bill  that  has  been  recommendeil  nnd  presented  to  the  House.  It  Is 
stronger  than  the  present  law;  and  I  do  say  it  Is  extravagant  to  seek  to  put  • 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  witness  the  proposition  that  we  want  by  this  bill  to 
throw  the  doors  open  to  the  distressed  of  all  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  he  does  not  want  to  do  that.  He  ^vants  us  to  re- 
recelve  these  people  first,  .... 

Mr.  White.  These  questions  of  course  can  be  decided  In  executive  session. 
The  Chairman.  And  then  we  must  Immediately  consider  whether  there  will 
be  offered  at  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  clause  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  bill  Immediately  to  cover  all  refugees  fleeing  from  any  country  on 
account  of  religious  or  political  persecutions,  and  there  are  other  Important 
matters  to  be  discussed.  ’  ,  ,  ^  * 

Mr.  White.  That  car  be  discussed  in  executive  session.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  those  questions  con  be  discussed  here  during  the  giving  of  testimony.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  witness  develop  in  a  short  statement  the  clrcomstan^a 
of  the  Smyrna  massacre.  I  had  handed  me  by  the  witness  a  statement  filM 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  would  be  glad  If  the  witness  would  set  forth 
a  brief  statement  of  this  situation,  such  as  was  contained  in  that  paper,  and  as 
the  witness  remembers  the  circumstances.  ^  „ 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  you  get  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  chairman’s  view.  The  chairman  asked  this  witness  i^  Ibe  peog© 
did  not  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  where  everybody  was  protected.  He 
Is  asking  for  the  refugees  from  Turkey  and  actually  In  Greece  to  come  here. 
Of  course  those  men  w^ould  come  as  all  other  refugees  have. 

Idr  White*  Certainly, 

Mr!  R.\ker.  Ronar  Law  In  Enplaiul.  and  our  friends  In  France,  as  Clenieiiwau 
said,  ^ant  this  country  to  take  charge  of  reparations.  So  they  want  us  to  taKe 
the  refugees  on  the  one  hand  nnd  they  want  us  to  give  the  money  on  the  oth^ 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  bunch  Is  after  us  to  give  everything  we  have 

**Mr.WHrtE.  The  gentleman's  statement,  of  course,  will  bwr  analysis  ^ 
nroner  time  but  I  know  what  It  means  for  this  committee  to  begin  wrangling, 
SKthTWitne^  before  us  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  the  testimony  and 
w©  can  take  up  these  questions  in  executive  session.  . .  „  ^ 

OHAmMAN.  I  think  the  witness  should  learn  in  his  first  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  something  of  the  dllilcultles  that  surround  the  attemi^ 
to  p^ect  and  pas^a  bill  designed  to  relieve  certain  refug^  In  PjSf*: 


occur  and  what  they  told  us  turned  out  to  be  the  trutn.  now,  j  wouiu  oe 
SSd  If  ^u  would  take  the  chair..  Mr.  White,  .nud  proceed  to  examine  the 

witness. 
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Mr.  White.  That  will  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  and  I  want  to  put  before  this  committee  a  view  of  the  situation 
which  will  enable  member^  of  this  committee  to  differentiate  between  the  read¬ 
justment  growing  out  of  the  results  of  the  Great  War  and  the  misery  there¬ 
from,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  country  in  the  world  and  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  any  countries  which  were  participants  in  that  great  struggle,  and  which 
are  not  results  of  racial  antagonisms.  But  this  massacre  is  distinctly  racial 
and  it  is  only  a  reptitiou  of  what  has  occurred  many  times  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  it  not  your  view  that  we  should  first  take  care  of  those  at 
home? 

Mr.  White.  Absolutely ;  but  this  is  a  humane  question.  I  wish,  Mr.  Bortolt, 
that  you  would  develop  in  a  very  brief  statement  the  circumstances  of  the 
massacre  at  Smyrna.  1  ask  you  this  question  for  the  reason  that  the  distress 
and  the  relative  degree  of  it  now  existing  In  other  countries  has  been  suggested 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  myself  and  of  the  committee  through  your  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  chairman.  Will  you  just  make  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  persons  involved,  and  any  other  facts  in  connection  with  this  massacre  that 
you  deem  pertinent? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  Turks  started  their  advance.  The 
catastrophe  came  15  days  after,  by  the  entry  of  the  Turks  into  Smyrna.  They 
arrived  on  the  9th.  Half  an  hour  after  their  entry  they  took  the  bishop  to  the 
State  House,  and  the  Greek  bishop  was  executed  and  the  execution  took  place 
10  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  bishop  at  the  State  House. 

Mr.  White.  Were  there  any  legal  proceedings? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  They  were  very  legal.  The  shooting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  by  a 
squad,  but  after  the  shooting  was  done  the  body  w*a8  attached  by  the  neck  to 
a  motor  car.  They  passed  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  they  fastened  the  other 
end  to  a  motor  car  and  drove  it  through  the  Turkish  quarters  and  the  body 
of  the  bishop  was  cut  into  pieces  by  the  Turkish  Infuriated  populace. 

Before  the  execution,  while  he  was  passing  In  the  car,  the  Turkish  populace 
wanted  to  stop  the  car  and  with  knives  and  revolvers  they  surrounded  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  but  the  Turkish  officer  said  that  this  man  was  under  arrest,  that  he  had 
been  sentenced  by  the  national  government  and  it  did  not  belong  to  the  people 
or  to  the  officer  to  punish  him ;  then  the  Turks  retired,  and  they  took  the  bishop 
on  and  the  execution  took  place.  They  also  executed  Mr.  Tzourouchzoglou. 

After  this  execution  things  were  quiet  for  tw'o  days.  We  hoped,  of  course,  that 
nothing  else  would  happen,  because  in  Smyrna  we  had  lived  very  quietly  with 
the  Turks,  and  at  first  we  thought  these  Turks  w*ere  the  kind  tliat  we  had 
known,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  those  Turks  w’ore  not  the  same  ones  that 
we  had  known,  because  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  betw'ecn  the  European 
Turk  and  the  Turk  of  the  interior. 

On  the  second  day  they  started  going  through  the  Armenian  quarter,  visiting 
bouses  and  rapping  on  doors.  After  the  first  visit  there  was  another  squad 
which  passed  through  firing  bullets  and  massacring  the  people  and  setting  five 
to  their  houses. 

Wlien  the  Armenians  saw  the.se  things  going  on  they  went  to  their  church, 
the  church  of  St.  Stephano,  and  the  Turks  went  immediately  after  them  and 
asked  them  to  surrender.  The  Armenians  refused  and  .said,  **  We  will  yield  to 
the  AUie.s,  hut  not  to  you.** 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Turks  fetched  French  and  Italian  officers,  and 
knowing  the  friendship  of  the  French  and  Italians  for  the  Turks  the  poor 
Armenians  thought  they  were  safe  and  they  surrendered. 

I  can  not  say  the  exact  number,  because  for  a  man  who  has  seen  the  horrors 
that  I  have  seen  there  Is  no  definite  recollection ;  but  immediately  there  were 
about  60  of  them  killed,  and  then  the  Turks  Immediately  entered  into  the 
church  and  put  petroleum  in  the  church  and  set  fire  to  It,  and  all  the  Christians 
were  burned  alive. 

Mr.  White.  The  balance  of  the  assembly  were  burned  In  the  church? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  White,  Were  any  of  your  immediate  family  involved  in  that  catastrophe? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  No,  sir.  We  thought  the  Italians  would  protect  their  citizens. 
That  first  day  1  was  very  near  the  church  and  I  saw  the  fire  beginning  in  the 
church  and  I  saw  the  flames  coming  out  of  the  church.  I  am  telling  you  just 
what  I  saw.  I  heard  many  more  things,  but  1  am  just  telling  you  what  I  saw. 

This  was  from  the  11th  to  the  13tb.  Then  we  come  to  the  date  of  the  13th. 
On  the  18tb  anyone  passing  on  the  streets  was  stopped  and  robbed.  The  Turks 
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said  they  wanted  gold  money,  and  if  the  people  did  not  have  enough  they  would 
Uil  them. 

Mr.  WuiTB.  Those  were  Turkish  eoldlera? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said ;  there  were  irregulars, 
but  those  irregulars  were  in  the  minority,  and  the  regular  soldiers  were  in  the 
luajority,  because  for  one  irregular  there  were  tliroe  regulars. 

On  the  13th,  Mr.  Horton,  the  American  consul,  seeing  things  going  very  badly, 
sought  to  unite  bis  colony  to  help.  Mr.  Horton  left  Smyrna  after  doing  all  he 
could  to  unite  his  whole  colony,  and  America  may  be  thankful  to  him  that  only 
one  Aiiierit^n  was  killed.  Mr.  Horton  did  Ills  utmost  to  help.  I  will  have  Mr. 
Horton's  statement  presented,  in  which  he  says  he  asked  the  Turks  what  hap* 
pened  to  that  man  and  they  first  told  him  he  had  been  release  I.  Mr.  Horton 
sent  some  one  to  an  ufilcer  to  ask  him  to  release  the  man  immediately  and  the 
Turks  said  he  had  been  released,  and  Mr.  Horton  not  being  satlsfie4l  by  the 
reply  sent  for  an  officer  and  asked  where  the  man  was  when  he  was  released, 
ami  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone,  and  they  did  nut  want  to  siiy  that  ho  had 
been  executed. 

On  the  13th  I^Ir.  Horion  loft  at  0  o’clock  in  tiie  owning.  1  Imvo  thus  far 
stated  the  little  things,  hut  now  the  big  things  started.  At  2  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th — from  morning  until  midnight — the  waterfront  was  filled 
with  refugees;  about  600,000  of  tbera. 

Mr.  White.  Those  are  not  just  the  ones  that  were  resident  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Smyrna  had  a  population  of  about  370,000  alone,  ami  they  all 
fl(Hl  to  Smyrna  from  the  surrounding  country. 

These  pictures  slanv  the  wnterfn)nt  with  the  refugees  an  the  waterfront 
[producing  photographs]. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  took  those  pictures. 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  The  Near  East  Relief. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  were  the  English,  Frencli,  and  Italians  tlurliig  this  time? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  The  French  and  English  and  Italinim  hml  disembarked  their 
marines  to  protect  the  refugees  as  much  as  they  could.  Wo  were,  us  a  matter 
of  fact,  just  in  front  of  the  water.  We  had  a  line  of  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  American  marines,  but  that  protection  was  absolutely  nil.  Tlie  Turks 
would  come  in  groups  and  take  a  child  or  toke  a  girl  and  mussnere  her,  and 
take  everything  in  front  of  this  line;  and  they  were  not  aide  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  White.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  not  able  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  They  were  not  able  to  protect  them.  They  could  no!  stop  a 
Turk  when  he  would  come  and  get  a  girl  from  the  Interior  of  the  crowd.  The 
marines  were  lined  up  in  front  of  us,  and  the  Turks  would  take  a  girl  or  a 
woman  from  the  crowd. 

Mr.  White.  How  many  marines  were  there  on  shore? 

Ml*.  Itiiivrou.  TJie  Froiicli  bad  three  battleships,  the  Tonkinnoit,  Jean  Bard, 
and  Edward  Ouinet;  the  English  had  three  ships,  the  Iron  Duke  ami  Curasao 
and  another;  ami  the  Americans  had  three  little  destroyers,  the  EdnoU,  the 
Lcsficld,  and  the  Simpson,  The  Italians  had  the  ConstantinoplCf  the  SolfeiHno, 
and  the  Venezia, 

Mr.  Raker.  All  these  catastrophes  took  place  with  nil  those  countries 
represented? 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  all  stood  by  and  saw*  those  people  destroyed? 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  gave  no  assistance? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely.  They  were  unable  to  give  assistance. 

Mr.  Box.  Would  the  Turks  walk  past  the  marines  Into  the  crowd  and  toke 
a  girl  or  woman  back  with  them?. 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  Absolutely.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  my  brother  being 
insane.  1  am  afraid  myself  of  becoming  insane.  1  saw  15  or  20  girls  have 
their  heads  cut  off  as  you  would  cut  the  neck  of  a  chicken.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hundreds  fell  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Rarer.  You  say  the  Turks  came  to  the  line  of  the  Allies  and  the  American 
Marines  and  took  these  girls  and  cut  their  heads  off  and  dumped  them  into 
the  water? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely;  but  not  In  front  of  the  Americans,  because  where 
the  Americans  could,  they  stopped  them.  In  front  of  the  passport  office  there 
was  a  French  nurse  and  the  Turks  wanted  to  abuse  her  and  the  Americas 
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Marines  came  there  and  made  a  fight  with  the  Turks  and  that  is  liow  that 
girl  saved  her  life. 

Mr,  White.  Could  you  state  how  many  American  Marines  were  landed? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Maybe  over  000. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  could  have  stopped  the  whole  thing  If  they  had  been  turned 
loose. 

Mr.  Bobtou,  Everybody  could  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  American  Marines  could  have  stopped  the  whole  business 
if  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  English  marines  were  landed  there? 

Mr.  BoBTOLf.  Maybe  000. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  how  many  from  the  French  ships? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  The  French  had  less. 

Mr.  Maidret.  Did  they  have  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  They  had  about  400. 

Mr,  Maiorby.  How  obout  the  Italians? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  They  had  heaps  of  hundreds. 

Mr,  Maioney.  Were  there  any  Norwegians? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  No;  only  Dutch. 

Mr,  Maloney.  Did  the  Dutch  land  any? 

Mr.  Bobtoli.  They  landed  some  to  protect  their  consul,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  it  possible  that  these  nations  deliberately  saw  these  people 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir.  They  saw  the  destructloir  of  the  town.  They  had  no. 
orders  and  they  did  not  want  to  make  a  fight. 

Mr.  White.  The  liiteriintionnl  purpose  was  to  protect  the  natioi.i.ls  of  their 
own  country? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely ;  and  they  had  no  Instructions  to  do  anything  else 
for  others.  I  can  even  idve  the  name  of  a  soldier  who  was  kept  from  helping 
some  one.  He  was  on  Italian,  pnd  storted  to  help  some  one  and  he  was  Imme¬ 
diately  stopped  by  hts  officer. 

That  Is  what  happened  In  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  rather  raised  your  estimation  of  the  Italians? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  That  is  why  I  nm  ashamed  of  the*  country,  for  not  having  done 
anything.  They  did  only  protect  their  nationals  ami  no  one  else. 

Mr,  Caduc.  Were  they  all  Greeks  that  wore  killed? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  No,  sir;  many  Armcnlons.  From  the  families  of  Smyrna  there 
Is  not  maybe  a  single  family  where  there  will  not  be  a  brother  or  a  sister  or  a 
father  or  a  mother  who  was  killed. 

The  sluteiucnt  has  been  made  that  the  Orc^oks  set  fire  to  tho  city.  At  2 
oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  iH^rsonally  saw  Turks  In  a  motor  lorry 
sprinkling  petroleum  over  the  cadavers  and  through  the  city,  and  after  I  little 
I  saw  the  llames  going  up  from  one  part  of  the  waterfront  to  another.  Those 
were  Turks* sprinkling  the  petroleum.  1  am  only  telling  you  what  1  saw  and 
what  I  know.  I  will  not  say  any  He;  1  urn  only  bore  to  tell  the  truth  and  to 
ask  you  for  admission  of  those  refugees. 

Outside  of  the  destruction  of  Smyrna — while  the  nations  were  represented 
there,  they  could  not  assist,  but  they  could  have  avoided  the  massacres  that 
were  going  on  outside  of  Smyrna.  On  tlie  14tli  In  the  morning  when  I  saw 
there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  m.v  iuotber  to  the  passport  oifice,  and  I 'sought 
to  embark  her,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Turks  fired  on  me  or  my  mother  or 
anybody  else,  but  the  fact  Is  that  they  struck  her  In  the  heatl  and  she  died. 

My  sisters  lived  In  Boudja  and  1  tried  to  get  them,  and  n  more  horrible 
thing  was  in  store  for  me.  I  went  to  the  house  where  my  sisters  lived  and 
when  1  went  in  I  found  my  sisters  lying  dead  with  their  revolvers  beside 
them. 

Mr.  White.  In  other  words  they  killed  themselves  to  escape  disUouor? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Vos,  sir;  that  is  what  I  understood  also.  That  was  told  me 
by  my  servant.  The  servant  finally  went  to  escape  and  ho  was  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house,  and  when  my  sisters  shot  themselves  the  Turks  robbed 
everything,  as  they  did  In  the  case  of  I  lie  American  consulate. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  say  they  robbed  the  American  consulate? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  7ee,  sir;  Mr.  Horton  has  tost  more  than  $25,000.  They  robbed 
bis  house.  You  could  not  leave  Smyrna  with  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  left  Smyrna 
without  a  shirt. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  obout  the  English  and  French  and  Italians? 
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Mr.  Bortoli.  They  just  had  to  escai>e.  The  English  had  to  be  excused  be¬ 
cause  the  Turks  hated  the  English  and  tf  they  saw  an  Englishman  In  Smyrna 
he  was  killed  immediately. 

But  the  French  and  Italians  were  to  blame.  They  were  on  such  good  terms 
with  Kemal  that  they  could  have  avoided  everything,  and  if  any  warship  had 
fired  two  warning  shots  it  would  have  stopped  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  quite  incensed  at  the  British? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Absolutely;  they  had  such  a  rage  against  the  English. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Were  any  English  killed? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Oh,  many  of  them,  over  ISO :  and  1  may  state  that  the  Turks 
went  to  the  British  consulate  and  they  did  not  find  the  consul,  but  they  took  the 
man  who  was  employed  there  and  he  was  immediately  killed,  and  they  also 
found  the  watchmen  of  the  consulate  and  took  them  out  and  killed  them  and 
in  their  dead  hands  placed  tw'o  Turkish  fiags. 

Mr.  White.  Not  desiring  to  disturb  your  statement,  I  want  to  ask  you  at  this 
point  one  question.  Gan  you  state  the  probable  number  of  English  refugees 
who  fled  from  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Bortom.  I  could  not  state.  The  English  knew  perfectly  well  that  they 
were  not  safe,  and  the  British  consul  gave  advice  to  the  English  to  flee  away, 
and  as  soon  as  they  could  get  to  a  boat  all  of  them  went. 

Mr.  White.  Those  found  refuge  in  England? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  In  England  and  in  Malta. 

The  Chairman.  And  Malta  is  the  place  that  the  people  insist  we  should 
open  the  doors  to  so  that  they  can  get  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bortou.  The  refugees  are  In  all  of  those  islands. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Turks  got  there  on  what  date? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  On  the  0th  of  September. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  English  gave  word  to  their  people  when? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  On  the  7th  of  September. 

Mr.  Raker.  Even  before  tlie  Turks  arrived,  they  got  out? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  even  after  they  did  get  out  the  English  consulate  was  robbed? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  English  people  were  kllloil  with  English  vessels  In  the  harbor, 
and  300  to  500  marines  landed  on  the  w^uter  front  ns  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  there  was  better  feeling  between  the  French  and  the 
Italians  and  the  Turks  than  between  the  Turks  and  the  English? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  Adjourned.) 


Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturauzation, 

House  of  Representatives, 
S^atiirdat/,  December  16, 1922. 

The  committee  met  this  day,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Yesterday  we  heard  Mr. 
Bortoli  and  agreed  to  hear  several  others. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Bortoli  tells  me  that  he  would  like  to  use 
about  5  or  10  minutes  more  of  the  committee’s  time. 

The  Ch.\trman.  Well,  we  will  hear  him.  We  will  give  him  all  of  the  time 
that  he  needs. 

In  order  that  the  conditions  may  be  a  little  better  understood,  we  have  placed 
here  on  the  wnll  a  War  College  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Mr. 
Bortoli  has  left  with  me  a  series  of  maps  in  an  English  publication  entitled 
“  The  Question  of  Thrnce.”  That  will  he  before  the  committee,  and  it  may  he 
well  to  place  some  of  these  mops  in  the  hearings. 

We  received  n  telegram  this  morning  which  I  would  like  to  read. 


New  York,  N,  Y.,  December  IS,  1922, 

Albfjit  Johnson,  • 

Chairman  Immigration  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  G,: 

Earnestly  hope  favorable  action  on  bill  S.  4092,  introduced  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Kansas.  Have  never  known  a  temporary  measure  having  stronger  justification 
than  h;is  this  bill. 


That  bill  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  White  ns  H.  R.  13269. 


H.  A.  Hatch. 
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Mr.  Stoddard,  the  auUior  of  several  books  on  this  subject  which  have 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  recently,  Is  present,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
him  heard  for  a  few  minutes.  If  there  Is  no  objection,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Stoddard.  Just  give  your  name  and  address. 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  LOTHBOP  8T0DPABB,  1768  BEACON  STBEET, 
BBOOBJUNE,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  title  of  the  books  which  you  have  written? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  The  three  best  known  are  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color  Against 
White  Supremacy,  The  New  World  of  Islam,  and  Revolt  Against  Civilization. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  preperatlon  of  these  books  you  were  obliged  to 
become  familiar  with  this  Asia  Minor  country. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  very  long  study  of  the  Near  East,  and 
I  may  say  that  the  second  book.  The  New  World  of  Islam,  has  not  only 
done  well  In  this  country,  but  It  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  In 
England.  It  Is  at  this  time  appearing  In  a  French  translation,  and  has  also 
attracted  considerable  attention  In  Asia  Minor,  and  Is  being  translated  In 
two  languages  the  Arabic  and  the  Urdu. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
with  regard  to  this  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  from  Turkey? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  I  think  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  understand  the  national 
character  of  the  minority  of  the  people  who  compose  these  refugees. 

The  majority  of  these  refugees  come  from  the  coastal  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  adjacent  regions.  These  people  form  a  part  of  the  population 
which  is  found  in  most  of  the  coastal  districts  of  the  entire  Mediterranean 
Basin,  especially  the  towns  and  cities. 

They  are  known  normally,  broadly  spoken  of  as  the  I-evantlnes. 

These  Levantines  are  the  result  of  an  extraordlnarj’  racial  mixture  which 
has  been  going  on  for  at  least-  2,500  years.  They  have  certain  characteristics 
which  are  recognizable,  not  only  In  modern  times,  but  In  ancient  times,  and 
these  characteristics,  many  of  them,  are  extremely  undesirable. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  very  largely  a  parasitic  population,  living  by  their 
wits,  by  unproductive  means  of  labor,  by  petty  trading,  by  graft,  and  by 
similar  equivocal  methods. 

Wherever  they  have  gone  In  great  numbers  they  have  exercised  a  very 
baneful  Influence  on  whatever  country  they  have  entered.  If  you  will  go 
back  to  Roman  history  and  rend  the  Roman  writers,  In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Republic  and  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  you  will  find  the  Latin 
literature  filled  with  the  wallings  against  the  Inlluences  of  the  I-evantlnes  In 
Rome;  the  destruction  of  standards,  of  Ideals,  and  various  destructive  relig¬ 
ious  and  other  Ideas,  which  were  brought  In  by  these  people.  In  the  latter 
days  of  thp  Empire  they  swarmed  over  the  western  provinces  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  It  Is  as  I  say,  this  Levantine  strain  which  Is  now 
seeking  admission  In  such  great  numbers  to  this  country,  and  It  would  be, 
In  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  If  large  numbers  of  these  people  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  care  to  Interrupted  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  White.  Would  you  classify  them  as  Inferior  to  the  Turks  that  rule 
that  country,  or  would  you  care  to  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  “Inferior.** 

Mr.  White.  Well,  with  regard  to  their  business  and  ethics. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  the  Turk  Is  not  a  business  man,  it  is  true.  You  must 
remember  that  lie  has  particularly  no  business  aptitude.  The  Turk  Is  an  agri¬ 
culturist  or  a  landowner.  He  has  never  engaged  In  business  to  any  great  ejftent. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  committee  to  undertake  to 
say  that  one  race  Is  Inferior  to  another.  That  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  we 
are  trying  to  arrive  at  Is  with  regard  to  the  various  people  coming  to  this 
coimtry,  whether  they  are  .Japanese  or  l-evantlnes,  which  are  likely  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  population  of  the  United  States.  ^  , 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  this  Is  a  mixed 
race  of  people,  that  is  true.  Isn’t  It? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  They  are  thoroughly  n  mongrel  people. 
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The  CuAiBKAN,  That  waa  the  original  melting  pot? 

Mr.  StODDABOb  Tea. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Stoddard,  this  question: 
Is,  in  your  judgment,  in  your  opinion,  the  extreme  hatred  and  demonstrations 
exhibited  by  the  Turkish. Government  and  the  Turkish  population  toward  these 
people  on  account  of  the  porasitic  qualities  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  is  it 
a  religious  prejudice? 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  It  is  more  than  that  It  is  that  and  more.  I  was  just  going  to 
reach  that  point,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  want  It  developed. 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  important  point.  I  wish  to  bring  out 
leading  to  the  second  point  Uiat  I  wish  to  bring  out. 

This  pressure  of  lefugees  seeking  admission  to  our  country  has  sometimes 
been  represented  as  a  special  and  passing  phenomenon.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
merely  one  phase  of  the  process  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  Far  East  is  in  a  very  pro¬ 
found  and  very  dangerous  ferment.  That  thing,  in  my  opinion,  Is  getting  more 
and  more  acute  rather  than  less  so,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  why. 

In  former  times,  down  to  about  a  generation  ago,  just  speaking  roughly, 
these  people  considered  themselves  divided  mainly  in  terms  of  religion.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  religious  divisions  were  the  only  things  that  divided 
them,  but  those  divisions,  for  the  most  pare,  were  based  on  the  terms  of  religion. 
Of  course,  tliere  were  differences  due  to  economic  conflicts,  to  doctrinal  and  cul¬ 
tural  conflicts,  and  so  forth,  but  tiii  of  these  divisions  are  rationalized  in  terms 
of  religion. 

Now,  these  various  groups  which  were  divided,  more  especially  by  their  re-, 
llglous  differences,  it  is  true,  got  along  with  a  great  deal  of  difliculty.  There 
always  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conflict  between  them. 

At  the  same  time  history  has  proved  that  two  or  more  religions  can,  with 
more  or  less  conflict,  possibly  get  along,  but  States  can  not  coexist  in  the  same 
territory.  Now,  however,  about  a  half  a  century  ago,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  there  came  into  tlie  East  all  manner  of  the  western  ideas ;  new  ideas, 
ideas  of  nationalism,  and  that  idea  of  nationalism  has  been  taken  up  by  all  of 
these  people  in  a  most  fanatical  way. 

Mr.  WuiTti  You  say  that  that  has  come  in  recently? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Within  tlie  Inst  half  century.  Well,  it  has  really  become  to 
be  noticeable  within  75  years. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  my  good  sir,  1  want  to  bo  polite;  but  hasn't  the  history  of 
those  people  shown  that  that  1ms  lK*en  going  on  for  thousands  of  years— for 
4,000  years— in  that  country? 

Mr.  Stoddabd,  No,  sir;  they  had  no  idea  of  nationality,  as  we  know  it.  They 
had  no  iiatioiml  Idea;  no,  sir.  Tliesc  pH>ple  were  down  to  a  century  ago  almost 
devoid  of  nationality  In  our  sense  of  the  wonl ;  the  feeling  and  the  desire  to 
have  a  nation  in  the  western  senses  The  only  idea  of  solidarity  they  lunl  was 
mainly  in  terms  of  religion. 

Mr.  ItAKKB.  It  made  no  difference  frtmi  where  they  eanie  if  their  religion  was 
all  right  they  were  all  right? 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White,  f  am  willing  for  the  .statement  to  go  Into  the  record,  hut  I  eon 
not  believe  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  A  hand  ml  years  ago  all  of  the  i>coples  of  the  Halkons  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  and  spoke  of  themselves  largely  as  “Greeks."  They  were 
under  the  same  ecele.slastical  domination,  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and 
considered  themselves  as  Greeks,  ns  opposed  to  the  Moslem  Turks,  It  is  only 
within  the  past  century,  roughly  speaking— of  course,  there  are  trnce.s  a 
national  feoliug  in  some  of  these  places  earlier  than  that,  hut  a  hundroil  3’ears 
ago— a  little  over  n  hundred  years  ago— all  of  the  Balkan  people  thought  of 
themselves  ns  Greeks,  and  they  were  Greek  Christians  ns  opposed  to  the 
Moslems;  n*.l  you  will  find  within  the  past  100  years  this  western  idea  of 
nationality  has  ben  grafte<l  on  these  people. 

Mr.  White.  Just  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt  the 
witness  for  any  length  of  time,  but  hasn't  It  I)een  the  feeling  of  the  Jewish 
race,  the  Hebraic  race,  and  have  they  not  clung  to  the  idea  of  one  nationality 
as  it  existeil  formerly  In  ancient  times,  and  have  they  not  hoi>ed  against  de¬ 
spair  to  have  a  restoration  of  that  imtionality?  Haven’t  they  clung  to  the 
hope  that  they  would  l>e  able  to  reestablish  that  nationality,  and  was  not  that 
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wliat  inspired  those  people  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Rome,  because  they 
wanted  to  reestablish  their  nationality? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Then  1  have  read  history  wrong,  my  dear  sir. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Tliey  have  retained  their  tribal  eustoiihs,  but  tlie  idea  of  a 
untioii  is  a  nioilorn  idea. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  It  Is  nn  ancient  Idea. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

.Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  1  am  sirnidy  giving  my  ideas  and  the  ideas  of  those 
whom  1  consider  to  he  the  most  autluu'itative  .students  of  uioderu  pcditlcal 
theories. 

Well,  to  go  on,  If  1  may,  sir,  this  idea  of  nationality  has  been  taken  up  in 
a  very  extraordinary,  fanatical  sense. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  map.  You  said  that  all  of  this  territory 
(indicating]  was  consldereil  to  Iw  Greek.  Now,  that  includes  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
nmnia,  and  Serbia. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  All  of  these  people  all  through  here  [indicating],  one  hundred 
years  ago,  all  of  these  people  in  these  Balkan  nations  consideretl  tlieniselves 
to  be  Greeks  In  the  sense  that  they  were  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
riuirch.  That  includes  the  various  Balkan  c!Ountries  in  Europe  [indicating 
on  maiij  and  .so  on. 

Well,  now,  thi.s  Idea  of  mit!ouality  has  been  taken  up  very  fanatically, 
within  a  cimtiiry  l>y  all  o;  these  |>cople  in  the  Near  East — in  the  Balkans  and 
Asiatic  Turkey — and  It  has  been  blended  with  the  old  religious  difficulties, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  great  In  sharpening  antagonisms  fm*  this  reason, 
(liat  whereas  two  or  more  religions  can  occupy  the  same  te  rritory  at  the  same 
time  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  two  or  more  nations  can  not  possibly  occupy 
the  same  territory  any  more  tlmii  tlirce  chairs  can  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time.  Now,  that  has  had  two  eitects.  It  has  served  all  of  these 
various  fanatic  nml  lrrec<»uc;ialdo  elements;  that  has  had  two  effects  which 
have  produwd  and  Iiicreased  liostlllly  and  increased  trouble,  and  in  the  first 
place,  the  various  minorities,  whether  they  be  Christians  or  Mohemmedans, 
have  dronmod  of  oslabltshlng  a  national  state.  That  national  state  has  been 
conceived  by  them  in  a  religious  way;  and  that  what  ever  klinl,  all  of  the 
various  terrihudes  which  In  the  past  have  belonged  to  people  of  their  general 
faith  and  per.suiisic>n  they  desire  to  incoriwrato  and  they  desire  to  bring  Into 
l»ehig  a  national  state  In  which  the  people,  the  Inhabitants,  should  be  Incor- 
porateil  In  their  national  entity.  Now,  that  has  made  them,  you  see,  really  Ir- 
rei*«»ncilablo  opponents  of  the  majority. 

The  majority,  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  has  recognized  tids  fact  They  also  have 
desires  of  concentrating  tliolr  power  and  of  making  a  national  state  in  which 
the  minority  should  he  forcibly  converted  to  their  religions  and  culture,  etc. 
Now,  you  see  the  Irreconcilable  consequence.^  which  have  sprung  up..  The 
majorities  have  found  the  minorities  were  dead  against  them,  and  the  mlnorl- 
t*es  have  de.slrod  to  establish  a  nation  of  their  own  and  have  dreamed  of  a 
national  state.  That,  to  niy  mlml,  tliat  combine<l  with  the  Interference  of  the 
we.sterii  powers,  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  using  these  various  elements 
ns  their  tools,  the  whole  result  has  been  the  sharpening  of  the  antagonisms 
of  those  people  to  each  other,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  Increasing  the  trouble. 

I  believe  that  that  trouble  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  .see  that  we  ore  going  to  have  more  trouble 
tbrougbout  I  be  various;  regions.  I  am  verj^  sure  that  we  will  luive  more 
trouble  i  here. 

The  OiiAiHMAN.  Now,  just  wliui  do  you  nuan  by  the  Near  East? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  By  the  Near  East,  I  mean  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  what 
we  know  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Northern  Africa,  all  of  that  region  In  there 
[indicating  on  map). 

Tlie  Chairman.  Including  Armenia? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  Egypt: 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  it  not  to  accede  to  that  idea,  that  they  put  into  operation 
and  created  Esthonla,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and - 

Mr.  Stoddard.  They  have  been  more  or  less  Balkanlzed. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  getting  off  of  the  Near  East  proposition.  Now,  we 
handled  that  last  year. 

2600fi~23— SER  l~r - 2 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  I  might  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  that,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  this.  If  it  is  not  a  fact,  when  the  Armenian  people  were  ronssncred  or 
were  otherwise  driven  out  of  the  territory,  when  conditions  become  more  fa¬ 
vorable,  if  the  most  of  them  have' not  moved  back? 

Mr,  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Following  out  the  idea  that  the  Greeks  claimed  the  territory  for 
their  nation. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  nsk  the  gentleman  n  question  that  Is  not  clear 
to  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  White.  You  mentioned  this  situation  in  Turkey  distinctly  different  from 
the  situation  that  exists  In  western  Europe,  namely,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain,  etc.,  that  this  religious  intolerance  exists  there,  which  does  not  exist 
in  western  Europe.  Now,  sir,  does  It  not  exist  In  w'estern  Europe,  but  possibly 
not  to  the  same  degree? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Not  to  the  same  degree,  and,  furthermore,  the  same  condition 
does  not  exist  here  as  in  western  Europe.  In  western  Europe  you  have  a  sort¬ 
ing  out  of  the  people  according  to  nationalities.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
people  are  indiscriminately  mixed  up. 

Mr.  White.  Pardon  me,  but  may  I  ask  another  question? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Is  not  this  the  situation:  Is  not  this  new  arrangement  of  the 
nations  a  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  nationalities? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  that  that  Is  so.  I  consider  that  they 
have  developed  a  modem  nationalistic  spirit;  it  Is  a  development  of  modern, 
times.  If  you  please.  They  had  their  religious  and  tribal  communities,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  that  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  essentially  a  mcHlern  thing.  It  began  In 
western  Europe  with  the  Renaissance  and  lias  spread  to  that  territory. 

Mr.  White.  Has  it  not  been  established  along  other  lines  also? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  No,  sir;  because  it  was  not  necessary  In  the  old  days. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  It  would  be  very  Interesting  If  we  could  take 
up  the  history  of  civilization  in  this  committee,  hut  the  matter  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  the  admission  Into  the  United  Slate.s  of  refugees  from  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  points  that  Mr.  Stoddard  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us  on  is  what 
that  means  and  whatever  refugees  are  in  the  same  boat  as  It  Is  clntincd  those 
people  are. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  and  give  some  of  the  reasons  why.  Tell  us  the  kind  of 
people  they  are  and  the  attitude  of  these  people  and  to  whether  or  not  thej 
should  be  admitted  to  this  country  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  there  is  going  to  be  a  continuance  of  trouble 
here,  throughout  the  Near  East,  not  only  through  eastern  Thrace,  but  that  there 
is  going  to  be  trouble  in  the  Balkans;  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  In  the  levant; 
there  Is  going  to  be  trouble  in  the  Caucasus,  In  southern  Russia ;  and  I  think 
that  there  may  very  well  be  serious  trouble,  and  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  in 
Bgypt  and  northern  Africa. 

Mr.  Box.  Just  roughly,  what  is  the  population  of  the  area  to  which  you  refer? 
How  many  refugees  might  come  from  there  within  the  next  few  years? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  1  should  say,  roughly  speaking,  the  area  that  I  refer  to  has 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  million  people,  and  out  of  that  very 
likely  anywhere  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  will  be  refugees  within  the 
course  of  a  generation,  very  probably  within  the  next  10  years.  There  Is  going 
to  be.  In  my  opinion,  a  continuance  of  these  troubles,  and  they  are  going  to  be 
driving  out  the  minorities.  There  is  going  to  be  q  pressure  and  the  distribution 
of  these  minorities  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  vast  proportion  of 
them  are  going  to  seek  admission  to  this  country. 

Mr,  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  said  that  there  would  probably 
be  twenty-five  or  thlr^  millions  compel le<l  to  leave. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Might  be  compelled  to  leave. 

Mr.  Raker.  Propi  your  knowledge  of  those  people  and  their  Institutions, 
do  you  think  that  they  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our  population? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  I  would  consider  them  very  undesirable.  1  can  conceive  of  no 
more  undesirable  type  of  Immigrants  than  they  would  be.  That  Is  borne  out 
by  their  whole  history,  wherever  they  have  gone,  wherever  the  Levant  peoples 
have  gone  in  any  great  numbers,  from  the  days  of  Rome  to  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Rarer.  While  we  might  contribute  our  funds,  do  what  we  can  to  relieve 
their  suffering,  and  help  them,  you  do  not  think  that  wc  should  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  them  to  tear  down  our  very  house? 

Mr,  Stoddard.  No;  sir ;  self-preservation  Is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

Mr.  White,  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  terms  appearing,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  cablegrams  from  abroad  concerning  the  situation,  these  two  names, 
Anatolia  population  and  Roumella? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  The  terms  ‘‘Anatolia”  and  “Roumella”  are  Turkic  terms. 
You  see,  as  soon  ns  the  Turks  conquered  Constantinople  they  proceeded  to 
divide  that  territory  into  two  parts,  Anatolia  being  a  Turk  word  meaning  east, 
and  Roumella  the  word  meaning  west.  You  will  remember  during  and  after 
the  Roman  Empire  these  people  considered  themselves  ns  Romans, 

It  is  only  since  the  creating  of  the  national  feeling,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  they  dropped  the  term  “  Romans,”  and  adopted  the  term  “  Hellenes.” 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Anatolia  means  practically  everything  east  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Asia  Minor? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Running  clear  up  to  Syria? 

3ilr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  brown  section  1  referring  to  map], 

Mr.  White.  May  I  ask  the  witness,  will  there  be  any  considerable  portion 
of  these  refugees  that  the  witness  anticipates  make  up  part  of  the  Balkan 
Provinces? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  of  course,  that  depends  upon  the  course  of  events. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  now,  is  there  anything  pointing  to  that  movement  that 
you  anticipate? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  tills  place  [Indicating]  half  of  the  minority  impu- 
latlons  of  eastern  Thrace  may  pass  itself  on - 

Mr.  White.  But  what  1  am  asking  you  Is  Will  it  aiTe<‘t  Uuinuuia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumella,  and  Czecho-Slovakla  and  those  States? 

Mr.  Raker.  If  I  may  Interrupt,  I  would  like  to  nffer  tiie  suggestion  tiiat 
tiiose  countries  have  already  used  up  tlielr  quota  for  the  present  year.  Bul¬ 
garia  has  entirely  used  up  her  quota  for  tiie  current  year. 

Mr.  White.  Are  tliese  movements  on  foot  now? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Tliey  are  moving. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  same  way,  Greece  lias  used  up  lier  qinda.  Now,  us  1 
UDderstand,  Mrs.  Leeds,  who  married  this  prince.  Is  coming  over,  and  I  pre- 
sun.o  that  site  will  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  tliat  Grecx^e  has  used 
up  lier  quota  for  tills  year,  I  suppose  tliat  site  will  got  In  some  way.  I  say 
that  advisedly. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  wltiie.ss  another  question  on  tliis  point. 
Is  there  any  pressure  from  Mohammedans  to  enter  tlie  United  States? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Very  few  T^loliuniinedans  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  being  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  pre¬ 
vent  the  admission  of  those  wlio  preacii  and  practice  polygamy,  and  most 
true  Mohammedans  are  uiinlile  to  deny  tliat  wiien  tliey  are  asked. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Turks  have  alri»ady  exceeded  their  quota. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  hut  those  are  Greeks  that  were  born  in  Turkey 
that  are  coming  In.  That  have  taken  up  their  quota.  They  ai’e  Turks,  as  a 
result  of  iinvlng  been  born  In  Turkey,  but  the  Turks,  If  they  are  Moimmmedans, 
can  not  very  well  wme  In  un1e.<«s  tliey  deny  the  faltii  to  wlilcli  tliey  adliere. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  liave  Inul  one  demonstration  of  tills  situation.  In  one  case, 
where  they  oldafned  charge  of  a  city  up  In  Massaciiusetts,  and  tliey  took  charge, 
and  took  the  city  funds  to  deport  about  n  tliousand  Spaniards. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  thousand. 

Mr,  Raker.  Well,  sometlifiig  like  timt. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tliore  are  Russian  refugees  in  tills  country.  In  the  Near 
East,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  number  of  tliem,  esi>e<‘lnlly  around  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  tlie  Russian  refugees  have  ixnne  down  into  this 
country,  across  tlie  Black  Sea,  and  have  iieen  crowded  down  into  this  levant 
country? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Oil,  vast  numbers  of  them  are  tliere  amuiul  in  here  (indicating 
on  map)  trying  to  get  out. 

Mr,  Raker.  But  Is  this  Thrace  East  Thrace? 
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Hr.  Stoddard.  East  Thrace,  this  district  around  Adrlnnople,  and  down  in 
there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  Is  the  territory  where  the  refugees  are  living  In? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  originally  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Greeks? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  No.  It  has  not  been  Greek  territory  since  1918. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  why  I  say.  and  what  I  mean 
by  saying,  that  this  targe  number  of  the  population  in  there,  this  vast  pro¬ 
portion,  are  potential  refugees. 

Now.  take  Thrace,  down  in  there,  during  the  Balkan  War  of  1912  and  1913. 
Those  were  Turks  In  there  when  the  Butgars  came  tn  there  and  they  drove 
them  out  in  vast  numbers.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  It  must  have  run 
Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  who  were  homeless,  penniless,  re¬ 
fugees.  Many  of  them  drifted  over  Into  Asia  Minor  and  many  perished. 

Then.  In  1918,  as  a  result  of  a  second  Balkan  War.  the  Turks  retook  that 
country  and  expelled  lots  of  Bulgars. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  war  In  1918.  the  Greeks  came  in  and  expelled  the  Turks 
and  Bulgars  again  by  the  wholesale,  and  now  the  Turks  are  coming  back 
again  and  the  Greeks  are  being  expelled  wholesale  again. 

Now,  gentlemen,  from  that,  In  that  one  littel  piece  of  territory,  I  will  bet 
that  there  are  n  million  people  that  have  been  dispossessed  In  the  past  10 
years,  since  1912. 

Mr.  Box.  You  mean  in  Thrace?  In  that  section? 

Mr,  Stoddard.  In  East  Thrace,  and  including  West  Thrace  but  I  will  bet 
that  there  have  been  a  million  people—of  course,  many  of  them  have  been 
counted  twice  over  because  many  of  them  have  come  back — but  I  will  bet  that 
a  million  people  have  been  disposses.sed  In  that  small  section  of  the  country, 
this  little  spot  on  this  great  map.  (Indicating  on  map.] 

Now  gentlemen,  that  has  been  going  on.  continuing  for  goo<lness  knows  how 
long,  so  you  can  easily  see  how  the  number  of  refugees  might  be  swelled  into 
the  millions. 

Mr.  White.  Can  you  state  whether  the  conditions  in  Russia  are  liable  to 
swell  the  number  of  refugees? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  that  depends  again.  That  Is  an  uncertain  term.  Of 
course,  the  Russian  revolution  has  been  more,  far  more,  than  a  political  I’e- 
volution.  It  has  been  a  social  revolution,  and  the  refugees  have  been  those 
who  have  fletl  from  the  Soviet  form  of  government.  Therefore  they  ore 
hardly  in  the  same  class  as  the  iiolitical  refugoe.s,  ordinarily,  since  they  are 
people  who  are  fleeing  from  not  only  a  political  revolution,  but  also  a  social 
revolution.  That  was  n  social  revolution.  That  Is  why  the  numbers  are  so 
vast  sir. 

Mr.  White.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  left  Russia  In  terror  of  their  lives. 
Old  they  not,  very  large  numbers  of  them? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

>Ir.  Box.  But  their  government  was  the  predominating  factor  in  that,  was  It 
not,  Mr.  Stoddard? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  tlie  same  way  In  Thrace,  you  think,  that  If  the 
trouble  begins  they  would  be  Orlveii  out  in  droves,  and  that  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  government. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  It  is  n  question  of  government,  witli  various  rami¬ 
fications. 

Mr.  Vaii  k.  What  Is  liie  approximate  area  of  Thmce? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir,  offlmnd.  I  should  say  tliat  eastern 
Thrace  comprises  a  small  area,  perhaps  a  thousand  square  miles,  or  two  or 
tliree  thousand  square  mUes.  I  can  not  say  offhand,  but  it  Is  a  small  area. 

The  Chairman.  Here  it  is  on  this  map. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  Is  a  very  small  area. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  square  miles,  I  should 
say. 

^^r.  Vaile.  About  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  county? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  About  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  you  one  other  question  with  regard  to  the  comlltlon 
111  Thrace,  the  Near  East,  where  there  has  been  an  ititermingUng  of  these 
people  for  a  long  time?  From  your  observation,  do  they  intermarry? 
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Mr.  Stoddard..  There  Is  very  little  intermarriage.  The  walls  separating 
«'>cse  people  are  so  high,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  separated  by  these  wallSt 
that  there  is  practically  no  intermarriage  between  the  various  branches;  they 
are  separated  (rom  each  other  to  such  an  extent  by  these  walls  that  there 
Is  practically  no  Intermarriage. 

Mr.  Fbke.  Are  they  so  intermingled  through  the  entire  territory,  so  that 
you  could  not  take  these  people  and  classify  one  territory  as  Greek  and  the 
other  as  Turk,  or  Armenian,  and  are  they  mixed  in  their  poputatlou? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  a  mixed  people.  There  is  a  vast 
mixture.  1  do  not  think  there  has  been  as  much  Intermarriage  in  recent 
times  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Frkb.  1  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  }ni.vture  us  a  result  of  intermar* 
riage,  but  1  mean  in  occupation. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Oh,  I  see.  As  I  say,  they  are  intermingled  all  through  the 
territory.  You  will  see  perhaps  one  village  of  Turks  and  the  next  village 
will  be  Greeks,  and  when  you  get  into  the  towns  there  will  be  half  a  dozen 
quarters,  In  which  you  will  find  people  of  different  natioimlltles,  nn«l  they 
have  different  trades,  different  professions,  different  callings. 

The  Chairman.  Something  similar  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  keep  themselves  separate,  and  ns  I  say, 
there  is  a  very  great  antagonism. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  those  words.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  They  preserve  their  religion,  their  religious  lift*,  and  their 
different  customs,  and  the  condition  is  different  from  wluit  it  is  in  Avestern 
Europe.  In  Franct*  and  Germany  and  the  western  countrit>s  In  Kurope  they 
are  tiii  amatganiated  national  people.  They  are  one  great  group. 

The  Chairman.  Similar  to  whnt  we  have  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  1  liave  not  seen  any  great  evidence  of  amalgamnthm  in  this 
country  ht^twecii  the  older  and  the  newer  immigrants. 

Mr.  Wiim:.  I  am  sijeaking  of  the  western  Kuropcan  countries.  .V  Freiioh- 
nuur.s  descendants  here  in  America,  the  second  generation,  are  ns  thoroughly 
and  completely  American  us  the  descendants  of  the  L'uritnns. 

^Ir.  Stoddard.  That  depends  upon  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Vaile.  And  it  depends  upon  what  you  consider  American. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  my  observation - 

Mr.  Free  (interrupting).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  All  rl^t.  We  will  have  to  suspend  with  Mr.  Stoddard  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Free.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  Question  of  Mr.  Stoddard.  It  may  be  that 
be  has  already  put  it  in  the  record,  but  I  want  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  I 
want  to  ask  one  question  and  he  can  rnswer. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  I  would  like  to  get  a  statement  from  you  as  to  the  prevailing 
religion  of,  first,  the  Greeks;  and,  second,  the  Armenians.  Now,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  h^re  about  the  Armenians,  as  to  Ihclr  being  n  i:hristian  people, 
but  what  1  really  want  Is  wlmt  really  their  fundamental  religion  is. 

Mr.  Stoddard.  I  will  tell  you.  Their  religion  is  a  form,  a  very  nnclent  form 
of  Christianity.  The  Armenians  have  been  considered  schismatics  ever  since 
early  times.  1  forget  when,  but  I  think  that  it  was  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  a  groat  church  council  was  held  at  Constantino'iile,  at  which  I  believe 
umny  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  weix*  laid  down.  At  that  time  condi¬ 
tions  tvere  very  disturbed,  and  the  Armenian  delegates  did  not  got  to  the 
council,  and  the  Armenian  people  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  church  council 
at  which  they  had  not  been  represented,  and.  therefore,  tliey  have  mnintnined 
the  older  form  of  the  Olirlstian  faith,  as  It  was  before  this  particular  council. 
So,  therefore,  It  was  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  main  bmly  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  chuKh,  because,  of  course,  at  that  time  tlie  split  In  tlie  Knstom  and  West¬ 
ern  church  had  not  come  about,  and  from  that  time  the  Armenians  have  l)een 
schismatic. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  that  they  are  schismatic? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Well,  they  have  not  been  in  communion  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Christian  church,  because  they  stopped  at  a  certain  point  and  did  not 
adopt  the  articles  of  faith  which  were  drawn  up  at  this  church  council. 

Mr.  Free.  There  are  Catholic  and  Protestant  Armenians,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Stoddard.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  are  recent  converts,  comparatively  recent — 
in  recent  times. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  Armenians  came  under  the  domination  of  Alexander  II 
of  Russia,  who  was  later  assassinated,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuak.  1  am  sorry  that  we  will  have  to  suspend  here.  We  thank 
you  very  much.  The  record  will  be  sent  to  you  for  any  revision,  if  you  will 
give  your  name  and  address  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Bralnerd  P.  Salmon,  the  ex-presldent  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce,  at  Athens,  Greece,  is  present.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Salmon. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  Mr.  Bartoldl  could  have  concUtded  his  state¬ 
ment,  so  that  it  might  have  all  appeared  consecutively  in  the  record,  I  think 
would  have  been  better. 

The  Chaibuan.  Well,  we  can  print  the  record  so  that  his  statement  will 
appear  consecutively. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBAINEBD  P,  SAIMON,  EZ-PBESIDENT  AMERICAN 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  OP  ATHENS,  GREECE. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  1  might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  to  let  me  refer  to  some  stotements 
made  l>y  the  previous  witness.  In  the  use  of  the  term  Levantines,'*  Mr. 
Stoddard  has  used  the  term  entirely  Inaccurately.  The  term  “Levantine” 
we  consider  In  the  Levant  refers  not  to  the  races  who  are  established  In 
Turkey,  such  as  the  Greeks.  Syrians,  and  Armenians,  but  refers  simply  to 
Italians,  French,  and  English,  who  are  living  there — and  possibly  bom  there, 
but  maintaining  the  nationality  of  their  parents — and  who  live  there  under 
the  protection  of  a  Fi'ench,  British,  or  Italian  passport.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Are  there  many  of  those? 

Mr. 'Salmon.  Many,  hut  not  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  people 
living  in  the  Levant.  I  should  say  In  Smyrna,  before  the  Are,  that  there 
were  probaidy  20,000  out  of  a  city  of  aijproxlmately  400,000. 

Now,  Mr,  Stoddanl  also  referred  to  the  people  of  the  Near  East  who  would 
be  brought  in  under  tills  act  as  a  mongrel  race,  and  tlien  afterwards  in  his 
testimony  he  said  that  there  were  no  intermarriages  lietween  the  races  of 
the  Near  East 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  whole  race  In  there  has  developed  as  a  mixed  race? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  history  will  bear  out  that 
sti  ^raent.  The  Greek  race,  in  Anatolie,  are  bora  Greek  and  the  race  has  not 
mi.  ,?d  with  other  races,  and  they  are  descendants  of  the  original  stock  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  before,  have  remained  the 
same. 

With  reference  to  the  mixture  of  races  referred  to,  a  distinction  should  .bo 
drawn  between  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  period  and  the  ancient  Greek. 
Between  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  tiio  time  of  tlie  Byzantine  Empire 
there  had  been  a  c-crtaln  racial  mixture,  although  authorities  differ  ns  to 
the  extent  that  this  nffecteil  the  pure  Greek  strain.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  Greek  of  to-day  Is  of  the  same  race  as  the  Greek  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  that  for  fiOO  years  there  has  been  practically  no  intermarriage 
with  other  races. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  not  of  the  Armenians? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Tlie  same  would  apply  to  the  Armenians;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that  centuries  ago  that  part  of  the  country  was 
overrun  by  Africans,  who  took  charge  of  it.  Intermarried,  and  left  their  trace 
over  every  part  of  that  country;  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr,  Raker. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question,  a  very  brief 
one:  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  predominance  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  all  of  those  ancient  empires,  and  down  through,  coming  down 
to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  when  those  countries  were  subjugated  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  that  all  of  those  races  and  peoples  preserved  their  spirit 
of  nationality?  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  The  previous  witness  also  referred  to 
the  people  who  would  come  under  this  bill  as  being  parasites,  not  being  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  out  the  statement  that  76  per  cent  of  the 
Industry  In  Smyrna  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Turks  them- 
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selves  did  not  control  more  than  5  or  possibly  10  per  cent  of  the  Industry 
of  that  city. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks 
dominate  the  lievantlnes  also? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Rarer.  Mr.  Stoddard  stated  that  what  really  happened  with  re$mrd 
to  those  people,  was  that  the  Turks  controlled  the  general  business,  but  that 
these  other  races,  other  peoples,  lived  by  such  things  as  petty  trading. 

Mr.  Salmon.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  Greeks  in  Anatolia  are  agri¬ 
culturists.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  refugees  were  driven  Into  the  city 
from  tlie  farms.  In  the  cities  they  are  engaged  in  various  industries.  They 
are  also  traders.  The  Turk  is  an  agriculturist,  unless  he  can  get  a  Job  as 
policeman,  a  soldier,  or  os  a  petty  ofHcer  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
get  graft 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Turk? 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  the  Turk ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  the  same  charge  against  both  races. 

Mr.  SAT.MON.  Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  that  would  be  admitted 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  I  can  simply  refer  you  to  their  character,  the 
police  court  records,  the  poor  house  records,  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
who  are  here  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  find,  if  you  will  refer  to  those  records,  that  they  stand  very  high 
In  the  life  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Free.  What  about  their  honesty?  Are  they  not  actually  dishonest,  on 
the  whole?  We  have  a  colony  In  California  and  we  have  never  found  as  dis¬ 
honest  and  nnrelirible  lot  of  people  as  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  sir,  I  have  llve<l  among  them  for  a  good  many  years. 
They  are  like  everybody  else.  Tliere  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones  among  them. 

^Ir.  Free.  They  are  fundamentally  dishonest  though,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No. 

Mr.  Vahjb.  We  bad  n  witness  before  tliis  committee  on  this  subject  the 
other  day  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  gave  a  very  detailed  analysis 
as  to  the  occupants  of  penal  institutions,  reformatories,  charitable  institutions— 
I  am  sorry  that  1  ilo  not  have  the  recoids  before  me — but  I  remember  one  thing, 
which  was  that  the  people  of  Oroet'O,  the  Greeks,  have  two  and  one-half  times 
their  normal  proportion  of  people  In  these  institutions  of  the  Unlte<l  States. 

Mr.  Salmon.  What  do  you  refer  to  by  “normal  proportion”?  With  what  Is 
It  compared? 

Mr.  Vaile.  With  all  of  Ihe  people  in  nil  of  those  institutions,  r<^iial  institu¬ 
tions,  compared  witli  the  tt>tn1  iiopuiatlon  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  Giving  that  os  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Vaii£.  Calling  that  100  per  cent.  Then,  he  figureil  the  number  from  each 
foreign-hom  group  in  the  penal  Institutions,  and  he  determined  that,  I  think 
by  comparing  thni  witli  the  other  nationaittles,  and  he  found  that  for  that 
uatfonniity,  ns  comparetl  with  the  total  i>opulation,  and  the  total  number  in  the 
country,  and  found  that  tlie  Greeks  had  250  |ier  cent. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  would  have  to  see  tliose  figures  heft  ►re  I  could  give  any  credit 
to  them,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  Vaile.  They  do  iu»t  agree  with  yotir  observations  of  the  people  over 
there? 

Mr.  S.vLMON.  Tliey  do  not  agi'i'o  with  my  observation  of  the  people  over  there 
or  over  hero. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  whore? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Athens.  I  have  also  l>oen  in  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  a 
great  deal. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  been  In  Armenia? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Tile  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  diseases  that  are  prevalent 
over  there,  the  prevalent  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  typhus? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Of  course  I  know  that  the  sanitation  In  the  Near  East  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  It  is  here. 

The  CH.MHMAN.  Smallpox,  cholera.  sMddlls,  and  other  diseases  rage  over 
there,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  raging  in  Greece  at  the  present  time  among  the  refugees. 

Mr,  1U|CEB.  Would  it  not  be  pretty  dangerous  to  bring  over  those  people, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  turn  them  loose  in  the  United  ^States? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do  not  think  so,  with  the  safeguards  which  you  gentlemen  have 
thrown  around  them  in  the  laws. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  this  sieve,  this  law  which  is  full  of  holes,  you 
think  would  hold  out  that  type  of  people? 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  no  inspection  at  all.  They  are  not  inspected  for  syphilis, 
gonorrhea,  and  other  diseases.  It  is  a  fact.  We  had  testimony  here  showing 
that  about  40  per  cent  of  them  were  suffSering  from  some  disease  or  other. 

Mr.  Salmon.  With  those  remarks,  1  wish  to  proceed  with  my  statement.  Do 
you  have  any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  me? 

The  Gbaibvan.  We  would  like  a  general  statement  from  you,  and  your  bust- 
ness  over  there  at  the  present  time.  I  understand  you  are  president  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Greece  for  about  18  months,  and  am  still  a  member  of  it.  A  position  of  an 
officer  of  an  American  chamber  of  commerce  abroad  is  never  one  carrying  any 
revenue  with  it.  The  working  staff  are  paid,  but  never  the  officers.  I  mention 
my  connection  with  the  chamber  simply  to  show  a  certain  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  situation  .in  Greece. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  organization? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  an  organization  the  actual  members  of  which  are  all 
Americans.  We  only  accept  Greeks  as  associate  members.  They  have  no  right 
to  vote  in  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Americans  in  America  or  Americans  In  Greece? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Americans  in  Greece.  We  are  affiliated  with  the  Federated 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Near  East  in  New  Tork. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  the  American  clearing  house  of  the  American  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  Near  East,  and  it  is  through  that  that  we  get  onr  American 
members.  Their  members  are  concerns  that  are  located  here  in  the  United 
States.  By  Joining  the  Federated  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  here  one 
becomes  automatically  a  member  of  the  different  American  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Near  Bast. 

Mr.  Free.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  chamber  in  the  Near  East? 

Mr.  Salmon.  To  promote  American  business,  and  to  facilitate  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  countries  in  which  the  chambers  are  located  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FhEB.  How  is  it  maintained? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  Is  maintained  by  membership  dues,  and  in  our  own  case. 
Greece,  as  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  Amerlcons  there,  and  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  only  in  a  small  way;  we  had  to  dig  down  into  onr  own  pockets  and  put 
up  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  what  relation  do  you  have  to  the  chamber,  are  you  the 
president? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  former  president.  I  have  been  In  this  country 
for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  you  now? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  am  a  member  at  the  present  time, 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  is  your  home,  in  Athens? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes.  I  have  been  hei’o  in  the  United  States  for  n  year,  Mr. 
Raker,  endeavoring  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  even  presuming 
to  tell  the  State  Department  something  about  Greece,  that  apparently  they 
did  not  want  to  know;  something  that  I  think  that  the  State  Department  did 
not  want  to  know.  That  has  been  my  mission  here  during  the  past  ycir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Who  is  paying  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Now,  Mr.  Raker,  I  pay  my  own  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  are  In  Athens  you  are  temporarily  located 
there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Free.  What  is  your  business,  outside  of  your  connection  with  the  chamber? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  am  an  engineer  and  contractor,  I  have  a  shipping  office  In 
Athens;  but  as  that  might  have  a  bad  sound  to  this  committee,  I  will  explain 
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iiy  eaytng  that*  we  handle  only  merehaadSfie,  We  never  handled  a  passenger  in 
our  life.  If  this  bill  goes  through  we  will  not  make  a  cent  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Fsee.  What  line  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  an  agency  there  and  represent  several  lines,  among  them 
the  Bull  Steamship  Go.,  which,  incidentally,  the  Shipping  Board  does  not  permit 
to  call  at  any  port  in  Greece  at  this  time.  We  see  the  vessels  steaming  past  the 
port  of  Piraeus,  but  we  can  not  get  them  to  stop  at  Piraeus. 

Mr.  Fbke.  Just  tell  us  about  that.  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  stop  and 
to  do  business  there?  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fmas.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Because  the  Shipping  Board  has  allocated  this  territory  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  different  steamship  lines.  They  have  allocated  to  Greece  the 
Export  Steamship  Line.  They  have  allocated  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bull  Line. 
That  is  a  recent  arrangement  that  they  made. 

The  Ohaibman.  They  have  done  that  in  order  to  consolidate  tlie  business. 
Go  on  with  your  statement,  please. 

Mr.  Salmon.  But  the  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  that  the  percentage  of 
American  goods  carried  in  American  bottoms  to  Greece  is  steadily  decreasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  your  Interest  in  the  number 
of  people  that  would  be  admitted  under  ibis  bill.  That  is  something  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  estimate.  I  have  made  such  inquiry  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  make,  and  from  my  own  information  and  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  situation  1  do  not  believe,  so  far  as  the  Greeks  are  concerned,  that  this 
bill  will  permit  the  entry  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  after  the  Greeks? 

Mr.  Salmon.  After  the  Greeks  would  be  the  Armenians. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  would  you  estimate  would  be  from  there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  over  two  or  three  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  alter  the  Armenians? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do  not  know  of  any  utlier  race  that  could  come  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Uusslan  refugees? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  nut  see  how  they  could  be  considered  as  coming  under  this 
bill,  because  this  bill  specifies  particularly  the  refugees  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  states  that  the  terms  siiall  nieun  any  person  who  has  lied  from  his  home 
since  the  Ist  of  October,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  rather  an  arbitrary  state¬ 
ment  for  the  Congress  to  put  forward,  to  reduce  it  to  the  refugees  since  a  cer¬ 
tain  date? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  not  competent  to  pass  uu  what 
Congress  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  1  assume  that  you  are  us  interested  as  other  i)eople  who 
would  be  ready  with  an  amendment  to  set  the  date  back  or  to  enlarge  the 
numbei*s  or  Include  the  clti^^ns  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  throw  my  own  figures  entirely  out. 
I  made  my  statement  with  regard  to  tlie  Uussinn  I'efugees;  that  is  with  regard 
to  whether  or  not  the  Uussinn  refugees  would  be  iierinitted  to  cHnne  in  under 
this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  si)ecify  certain  refugees,  particular  refugees, 
designate  them  as  persons  who  would  be  permitted  to  come  In,  os  persons  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  or  hail  tied  from  their  homes  since  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1921,  and  restrict  it  to  certain  places,  when  all  of  that  country, 
on  nil  of  tliat  map.  In  eastern  Kuro|)e  and  Asia  31!iior  Is  filled  with  refiigeos? 
Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  c*oiue  to  their  rescue  by  desig¬ 
nating  any  certain  refugees,  or  a  particular  set  of  refugees? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seen?8  to  me  that  the  reason  for  that  is  within 
the  very  comparatively  short  space  of  time  a  vast  number  of  people  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  the  only  country  to  which  they  can  migrate  to-day 
is  Greece, 

Mr.  Free.  Has  not  that  same  thing  been  happening  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No  ;  not  on  the  scale  of  the  present  time. 

Air.  Free.  They  have  not  been  driven  from  as  large  a  city  as  Smyrun  ? 

Air.  Salmon.  Not  only  Smyrna,  my  dear  sir,  but  it  is  the  whole  of  Asia 
Allnor,  from  which  the  Turks  have  said  that  the  Greeks  will  he  pennltfeil  to 
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leave  by  a  certain  time,  which  is  simply  the  Turk's  metUuU  of  saying  that  thvy 
must  get  out  within  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  TAYiiOB.  Did  not  the  same  thing  exist  In  Russia? 

Mr.  Fbkb.  What  would  be  the  conditions,  what  should  be  done,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  had  In  Russia,  where  they  did  not  sny  that  they  had  to 
get  out,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  i^eople  did  have  to  get  out  in  order  to  save 
their  lives? 

Mr,  Saxaion.  1  do  not  think  that  they  were  given  much  of  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  Russia,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  newspapers.  That 
Is  my  only  source  of  information. 

Mr.  Fbeb.  When  they  were  given  a  chance,  they  did  get  out? 

Mr.  Saluon,  These  Russian  refugees  at  Constantinople  are  very  largely  the 
remnants  of  Wrangle's  army.  Tliey  were  given  no  opportunity  to  get  out. 
They  got  out  largely  because  they  were  able  to  hold  oft  the  Rcsls  until  our 
destroyers  and  certain  luercliant  ships  got  Into  the  Black  Sea  and  took  them 
to  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Cable.  1  think  during  the  last  several  months  the  Soviet  Government 
has  deported,  according  to  the  statements  that  we  see  In  the  papers,  some 
16,000  persons,  who  hnd  themselves  not  In  harmony  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  Ohaibuan.  There  Is  a  very  large  number  in  China  that  are  tiinkiiig 
appeals  to  be  admitted  as  refugees.  I  have  a  book  here,  **  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan,"  published  in  1020  In  England  for  use  by  the  iience  conference, 
containing  matter  collected  at  that  time — rather,  put  out — by  the  historical 
section  of  the  foreign  office  In  fiondon,  in  which  I  find  this  statement: 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  Armenians  once  numbered  over  20,000.000,  and  the 
steady  reduction  of  the  population  In  moflem  times  must  be  attributed  almost 
entirely  to  Turkish  persecution  in  one  form  or  another. 

"  During  the  war,  and  as  a  result  of  the  deportations  and  massacres  of  1015. 
Lord  Bryce  estimated  In  iOlO  that  of  a  total  Armenian  i>o]nilatlon  in  Turkey 
of  about  1,800,000  before  the  war,  000,000  were  massacred,  600,000  were  de¬ 
ported,  800,000  remain  In  Armenia,  and  300,000  survive  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  other  parts  of  Turkey  or  In  adjoining  terrltorie-s  as  refugees.  Of 
the  000,000  who  were  stated  to  ha%e  been  deporteil  to  Mcsoi»otatnla  In  1015, 
the  latest  estimate  recelve<l  from  Aleppo  (December.  1918)  puts  the  number 
of  survivors  at  90,000  only. 

"The  Kurds  have  also  suffered  very  severely  from  the  vlelssltude.s  Of  the 
war." 

And  so  on. 

Now,  looking  over  the  elironological  summary,  you  can  begin  as  early  as  you 
want  to,  hack  833  B.  O.,  but  If  you  begin  us  late  as  1877,  you  find : 

"  1877.  Armenians  in  Russia  helping  In  the  war  against  Turkey, 

•*  1878.  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  powers  pre.ss  for  reforms  In  Armenia. 

"  1S80.  Iflentleal  note  of  powers  Ut  lN»rte  ttmcornlng  refornus. 

"1881.  Assns.Hlnatton  of  Alexander  II.  Depre.sslon  of  Armenians. 

"  lS8:k  Germany  refuses  to  join  England  In  enforcing  reforms. 

"1804-1800.  Armoniniis  (accused  of  revolutionary  schemes)  attacked  by 
Kurds.  The  iMjwei’s  protc.<t.  Wholesale  niiis.sacre8.  Russia  refuses  to  support 
England  In  putting  pressure  on  the  Sultan. 

"  1004.  Massacres  In  Mush  district. 

"  1008.  llevolutlon  In  Turkey.  The  Armenians  support  the  Young  Turks." 

The  Young  Turks  are  now  old  Turks,  I  imagine. 

"1009.  Deposition  of  Abdul  ITninld.  Massacre  of  Adana,  etc.,  by  the  com* 
m  it  tee  of  union  and  progress. 

"  1014.  Schemes  of  reformers  stopped  by  outbreak  of  war. 

"  1916.  Massacre  of  Armenians  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  orders  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Central  Bowers." 

And  then  right  Into  the  war,  the  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  settle  the  matter; 
tlie  bringing  In  of  1  of  14  points  by  former  l*resldent  Wilson,  which  tried  to 
settle  the  question  In  all  of  this  territory.  Now  comes  the  refugee  situation. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  It?  It  Is  a  big  problem,  I  admit. 

^tp.  Salmon.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  when  you  get  to  the  question  of  responsibility 
as  to  what  has  hnppene<l  over  there,  you  must  not  overlook  the  responsibility 
of  our  own  Government  during  the  past  two  years  when  we  have  refused  to 
recognisse  the  eonstitutloiinl,  legal,  and  lawful  Government  of  Gri'ece,  when 
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we  have  refused  to  carry  out  our  soleiiui  agreements  with  Greece  on  ttminclul 
matters*  iind  due  to  our  action  on  those  two  matters - 

The  Chairman  (Interposing).  Well*  no  one  member  of  the  Government*  or 
no  one  citizen  can  say  that  this  or  that  party  was  responsible  for  this  or  that 
Incident.  You  can  not  settle  these  things.  We  are  hearing  from  some  people 
who  think  that  we  have  a  debt  of  honor  to  Liberia*  which  should  be  paid*  and 
others  think  not. 

But  the  question  now*  and  our  prohlein  is.  must  we  bring  these  refugees  in 
as  against  other  refugees;  and  If  we  bring  In  these  refugees  will  the  others 
make  the  same  appeal  for  other  refugees,  both  those  that  were  refugees  before 
these  Greeks  became  refugees  nnd  those  that  became  refugees  afterwards? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  (Jhairman*  If  you  are  asking  what  appeals  we  are  likely 
to  have*  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  .vou  can  say  that  we  are  obligated  to 
bring  in  some  of  these  refugees  from  this  stniulpoint,  because  we  have  men  In 
this  country  that  have  come  here  that  are  good,  law-abiding*  utwigbt  citizens,  to 
whom  we  have  extended  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship,  nnd  who  liave 
unprotected  sisters,  old  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  l<"ing  in  a  eontUry  In 
which  It  Is  absolutely  lmi>osslble  to  give  them  more  tiu.n  n  bowl  of  soup  and 
sometimes  not  even  u  roof  over  their  tieads.  I  think  that  we  have  certain  obli¬ 
gations  to  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  number  that  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  that  the  number  would  exceed  10,000  Greeks; 
and  not  over  2,000  Armenians. 

The  Chairman*.  Where  will  they  settle? 

Mr.  Salmon.  AU  over  the  United  States,  because  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
population  Is  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fkvx.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  first  part  of  the  hearings  1  uiiderstoiHl 
Mr.  Bartoll,  In  a  conversation*  to  say  that  there  would  he  about  40,000  that 
would  come  In  under  this  act ;  Is  that  correct  Mr.  Bartoll? 

Mr.  Bartoll  Yes*  sir;  that  figure  Is  the  number,  In  my  opinion.  There  would 
be  90*000  refugees. 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  1  do  not  kiiow-^I  am  going  to  put  this  thing  In  a  kind  of  a  question 
and  a  statement,  nnd  perhaps  ask  the  witness  the  question.  I  would  like  for 
Mr.  Salmon  to  discuss  the  connection,  because  the  Greeks  came  here  and  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  Government  to  become  citizens  or  live  here* 
that  thereby  nnd  tliereupon  the  Qoverninent  of  the  United  States  and  the  i)eople, 
irrespective  as  to  the  n^sult  that  may  come  to  our  ix^ople  ami  to  our  Goverimient, 
owes  a  duty  to  bring  nil  the  relatives  of  those  who  heretofore  have  come  to  ihls 
country.  I  do  not  see  where  our  American  citizens  get  that  Idea.  I  would  like 
for  him  to  explain  It.  I  hear  that  so  much. 

Mr.  Whitk.  1  submit  that  that  Is  a  hypothetical  question,  and  It  is  not  fair 
for  us  to  i^insider  It.  We  do  not  make  that  proposition  in  this  hill. 

Mr.  UAKi».  I  did  not  say  anything  about  this  bill,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  we  are  discussing  this  bill  now.  Therefore  I  say  that  the 
question  ta  not  fair. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  Invited  questions,  and  therefore  bit  off  a  large 
contract.  liCt  me  say  that  If  we  open  the  question  of  refugees,  we  will  have 
a  situation  wlierein  the  qnota  is  filled;  the  men  come  !n  and  fill  the  quota,  thou 
their  fainlUes  become  refugees*  and  ns  soon  as  he  has  become  cstabllshetl  hero 
he  must  save  his  family.  If  we  did  not  have  anything  In  the  bill  with  regar«l 
to  fho  uuinbers,  when  the  men  got  here  and  got  established  they  wouhl  at  once 
want  lo  bring  ewer  their  families  to  make  a  unit. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  iimkliig  an  argument. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  bring  this  before  this  witness. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer,  hut  1  am  not  going  to  take  up  the 
time  of  this  committee  to  do  that  now,  Mr.  Clialruiaii*  because  you  know,  and 
every  nieinhcr  of  this  committee  knows,  that  this  will  all  be  thrashed  out  In  exetni- 
tlve  session  of  this  committee,  and  If  we  refrain  from  the  discussion  of  those 
quest  imis.  1  callwl  attention  the  other  day  to  the  underlying  prliiolple.s  of  the 
1)111  which  we  passeil  on  In  December,  1020. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  was  not  free  from  objection. 

Mr.  White.  That  b*II  was  haswl  upon  the  same  proi>osltlon,  and  upon  the  same 
basic  Idea  as  this  blit  Is. 

Mr.  Vahjc.  Yea ;  let  us  hear  the  witness. 

Mr.  White.  Could  you  say  how  many  would  come  Into  the  country? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  I  am  not  supporting  this  or  any  other  particular  bill.  I  never 
read  the  bill  until  yesterday,  and  1  was  asked  by  some  people  if  I  would  come 
down  here  and  give  my  testimony ;  asked  if  I  would  come  down  here  and  appear 
before  this  committee.  1  am  supporting  no  one  thing  more  than  1  am  simply 
trying  to  give  these  people - 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  Perhaps  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  track.  Are 
you  appearing  for  the  admission  of  refugees,  who  are  from  Turkey,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  who  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  provided  the  relatives  can 
give  a  bond  for  them,  preventing  them  from  becom.ng  public  charges  or  other 
objects  of  charity? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  OuAiBMAN.  Yon  do  support  that? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  Irrespective  of  the  numbers? 

Mr.  S.\LiiON.  I  would  not  say  Irrespective  of  the  numbers ;  no.  I  would  8iipi)ort 
the  bill  as  it  is  drawn,  on  luy  own  estimate,  and  I  would  say  that  iny  estimates 
were  checked  Just  night  with  an  American  who  knows  more  about  Greece  than 
t!ny  other  person,  itossibly  in  America,  Professor  Capps,  who  for  two  years 
wan  over  there  at  the  head  of  the  Ued  Cross  work,  and  was  nfterwtmls  Ainciicnn 
minister.  He  went  over  my  tigmvs  very  carefully,  and  his  llgures  and  mine 
agree  as  to  number,  the  uumlier  of  s»eople  that  might  be  brought  !n. 

Mr.  Kakkb.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  bill  drawn  in  siieh  a  manner  that 
it  would  provide  a  laaximum,  say,  so  that  it  would  admit  not  in  excess  of  10,000? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  my  opinion  that  10,000  would  cover  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
tlieve  will  be  more  than  30,000  GreeV 

Mr.  White.  Then,  would  this  bill,  ni  your  judgment,  admit  nii  unlimited - 
number? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Salmon.  VVhile  I  luu  speaking  ns  an  American  citizen,  1  have  a  very, 
very,  vivid  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Greece  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  feel  that  not  only  America,  but  any  other  country  in  the  worhl,  should  do 
whatever  tliey  can  for  the  relief  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  FBEii.  Y*ou  are  speaking  as  an  American  now? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  am  speaking  as  an  American.  I  have  a  very  vivid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  in  Greece,  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  feel  that  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  every  country  in  tlio  world,  should  do  what  it  can 
to  relieve  and  alleviate  the  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Box.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  the  Greek  Ijegation? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  no  connection  with  the  Greek  liCgntltm  whatever. 

Mr.  Box.  What  relation  is  there,  if  you  know,  between  Mr.  Bartoldi  and  the 
Greek  Legation? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do  not  know  of  any  relation  of  any  kind. 

I  will  qualify  my  statement  to  this  extent.  During  the  month  of  August  1 
went  to  Willinmstown,  us  a  representative  of  the  Greek  Legation,  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Politics,  because  they  bud  no  one  available  in  the  Legation  that  was 
suflicleutly  familiar  with  the  mutter,  so  they  asked  me  to  go  there  and  they 
paid  my  expenses. 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Salmon.  In  the  month  of  August.  The  Institute  was  in  session  through¬ 
out  the  entire  month. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  All  right.  Let  mo  ask  yem  a  question.  Your  business  is  in 
Athens,  Greece? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakeb.  Of  course  you  are  interested,  are  you  not.  in  seeing  that  every¬ 
thing  is  done  there  to  build  up  that  country? 

Mr.  Salmon.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  And  you  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  relieve  the  situation  there; 
that  is  in  Athens  and  Greece  and  the  whole  territory,  ns  well  us  Athens,  par¬ 
ticularly  and  especially,  and  you  tbink  we  should  take  in  as  many  of  these 
Greek  refugees,  os  have  any  relatives,  as  designated  In  this  bill,  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.* Congressman,  taking  In  10,000  refugees,  is  not  going  to 
materially  alleviate  the  situation  in  Greece.  You  would  have  to  take  In  a 
million  and  a  half,  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  very  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill.  While  it  only  limits  it  to  the  provisions  In  the  bill,  do 
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you  not  think  that  there  would  be  propositions  to  amend  it  a  little  later  so  that 
all  of  them*  could  come  in? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  that  is  a  fact,  why  put  an  entering  wedge  of  this  kind  into  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SAt^MON.  Is  it  not  worth  white  to  save  tho  lives  of  10.000  people? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  worth  while  to  save  the  lives  of  10,000  people;  but 
is  it  worth  while  to  save  the  lives  of  10.000  people  and  endanger  at  the  same 
time  the  lives  of  40,000.000  people? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  I  can  not  see  the  connection. 

^ir.  Rakeb.  I  am  putting  a  hy|M»tlieticni  question.  You  put  a  liytMtlietical 
question. 

Mr.  White.  Where  do  you  get  40,000.000? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  him  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  White.  1  think  tliat  we  should  do  our  best  to  try  to  save  all  that  we 
can  from  distress. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  what  the  result  is  at  home? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  should  say.  in  replying  to  your  question, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it - 

Mr.  Rakeb  (interposing).  Say  anything  that  you  want  to  .say. 

I^Ir.  Salmon.  I  sliould  say  tliat  your  question  baa  no  bearing  i>ii  the  subject, 
but  since  the  tiuesUou  has  been  put  to  roe  I  will  answer  it  os  best  I  can.  No. 

Now,  Mr.  Cbairroan,  I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  in  connection  with 
the  letter  which  you  read  and  explain  the  dlfterence  In  the  situation  that  is 
proposed  under  tills  bill  and  the  conditions  which  are  referred  to  in  that 
letter. 

These  t>eopte  w'ho  will  lie  brought  in  here  nt  ilie  present  time  under  this 
are  people  who  have  not  been  trying  to  come  Into  this  country.  They  are 
people  who  two  nioutlis  ago  were  living  in  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  They 
had  their  own  homes.  They  were  living  in  a  country  wlilch  I  submit  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  own  country,  is  Just  ns  pleasant  a  country  to  live  (n  nn 
this  is.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  delightful  town  in  the  world  than  Smyrna 
was  before  tlie  tire.  They  were  people,  many  of  them  well  to  do — I  could  stand 
here  if  that  would  not  be  too  mncli  of  an  imposition  upon  the  time  of  tiic  com¬ 
mittee,  and  give  name  after  name  of  Greeks  1  know  liere  in  this  country,  estali- 
lislicd,  well  to  do,  educated,  and  whose  relatives  on  ttie  other  side  up  to  two 
or  tliree  iiiontlis  ago  were  happy,  contented,  prosperous,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  the  good  tilings  of  this  life,  and  had  im  more  desire  of  coming  here'  to 
Aiiiericun  than  you  have  of  going  to  Asia  Minor. 

The  situation  in  Greece  to-day  is  that  of  a  i*ountry  with  four  million  niid  n 
half  iieople  that  have  had  suddenly  dumped  wltliln  its  lior<ler.s.  practically 
over  night,  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  ii  million  and  a  half  refugees. 

The  Chairman.  Was  It  through  no  fault  if  its  own? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes;  through  no  fault  of  Its  own  for  this  reason:  The  Greek 
troops  went  to  Smyrna,  with  the  support  of  the  Allies.  That  is  iilstory.  Tliey 
went  at  the  request  of  Idoyd-Oeorge.  Tlie  Greek  army  never  would  have  gone 
into  Asia  Minor  if  it  had  not  had  the  promise  of  allleil  support.  Shortly  after 
they  arrived  there,  ou  ac^^unt  of  dlssention  between  the  Allies,  two  of  them 
ceased  to  back  Greece,  and  one  of  them  started  definitely  backing  tho  Turkish 
revolution,  which  was  also  backed  by  Russian  gold.  You  will  find  more  Russian 
gold  there  than  you  will  find  any  place  else  in  the  world.  You  will  And  the 
Turkish  army  armed  and  equipped  with  munitions,  gomls  tliey  bought  in 
France,  and  many  of  them  that  were  bought  by  the  French  Govenmient  from 
our  own  supplies.  You  will  find  French  guns,  and  you  will  find  American 
equipment  and  American  uniforms  in  the  Turkish  army  to-day. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  the  Turkish  army? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir;  which  were  sold  to  the  French,  and  which  equipment 
the  French,  I  believe,  have  not  paid  for,  but  have  sold  to  the  Turks. 

Mr.  RAKfac  American  uniforms? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  Turks  are  wearing  them? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Has  not  Greece  recently  gone  through  a  revolution? 

Mr,  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cbazbman.  How  do  you  think  that  these  refugees  should  be  selected? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  Under  the  terms  of  your  bill,  they  would  be  selected  after  the 
petition  had  been  made  on  this  side  and  examination  had  been  made  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  White.  The  same  under  the  law  as  it  Is  now? 

The  Ohaibman.  What  would  you  do  if  there  turned  out  to  be  50,000  instead 
of  10,000? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  studied  this  bill  very  carefully? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Would  It  apply  to  any  relatives  that  were  here  last 
year,  applying  for  admission  into  the  United  States,  not  on  account  of  the 
hardships  in  Asia  Minor? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  written  an  atnendineut.  which  I  propose 
to  offer  in  the  committee,  which  will  clarify  that  situation  absolutely. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  These  statements  which  you 
have  Just  made  to  us  with  regard  to  the  conditions  In  Smyrna,  and  the  various 
conditions,  you  get  that  from  your  personal  infornmtlon? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  did  not  get  it  from  personal  information.  I  was  not  present. 
Of  course.  I  have  been  In  the  United  States  since  December,  1921. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  But  I  know  what  the  population  of  Greece  was  at  that  time, 
and  I  know  what  the  industry  In  Greece  was.  I  have,  or  had  until  the  Smyrna 
disaster,  representatives  In  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  and  correspondents 
throughout  tlie  entire  region  who  were  making  more  or  less  regular  reports  on 
the  commercial  conditions  and  also  giving  me  certain  information  as  to  the* 
general  situation. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Where  did  you  get  the  information  about  the  Turks  having 
American  uniforms  and  the  French  having  bought  this  stuff  from  America, 
and  then  having  sold  the  equipment  and  uniforms,  sent  It  over  to  the  Turks? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  get  It  now  from  persons  who  have  been  over  there.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  people  who  have  been  over  there. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  You  just  get  it  from  them? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  would  suggest  along  that  line,  if  the  committee  wishes  accu¬ 
rate  information,  which  can  be  had — ^It  has  never  been  published  because.  In 
my  opinion,  the  State  Department  does  not  want  It  publlsheil— if  you  will  call 
upon  Consul  General  Horton,  from  Smyrna.  I  am  sure  he  can  give  you  all 
of  the  first-hand  information  that  you  desire. 

Mr,  Uakkr.  What  does  Major  I,ove  know  about  it  In  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Who? 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Major  TiOve. 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  ilo  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Your  Information,  then.  Is  all  hearsay? 

Mr.  Sai.mon.  It  Is. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  .Just  who  called  upon  you  to  come  before  this  committee? 

Mr,  Salmon.  Ucverend  Brldgeman. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Who  is  Reverend  Biidgeman? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  can  ncit  tell  you  that.  I  met  Reverend  Brldgeman  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Society  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  Grecian  affairs. 

Mr,  Whitr.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  Is  connected  with  the  Near  East 
Relief  Society? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  What  Is  his  nationality? 

Mr.  Salmon.  He  Is  an  American. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  Episcopal  minister.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  Sai.mon.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  offer  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  except  that  I  want  to  Impress 
this  fact  upon  the  committee :  The  newspapers  said  recently  that  if  the  Greeks 
in  this  country  were  prepareil  to  take  care  of  their  relatives  over  here,  that 
they  should  send  money  over  there  for  their  relief,  instead  of  bringing  them 
over  here. 

In  ntiswer  to  that,  I  want  to  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  people 
sending  tiionoy  to  their  relatives  In  Greece  at  the  present  moment,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  houses  for  them  to  live  in  nor  occupations  for  the 
people.  Ill  ohl  Greece,  a  year  ago,  they  had  44,000  people  engaged  In  Indus¬ 
try.  The  rest  of  the  iieople  were  :igrlcu1furists.  mariners,  or  traders. 
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It  is  luii)OBs!ble  to  swell  their  Indnstry  to  take  care  of  the  people.  They 
have  nil  hnlldlng  timterials.  It  Is  not  possible  to  take  care  of  them*  to  give 
shelter  to  the  nuniber*of  people  that  have  been  forced  into  Greece  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Oil  AIRMAN*  Well,  they  are  existing. 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  Near  East  reports,  I  was  told  yesterday,  are  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piraeus  there  are  180  children  dying  dally. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  were  hearing  the  same  thing  from  Russia  last 
year. 

Mr.  Salmon.  And,  wo  gave  all  of  the  relief  that  we  could.  We  f^ent  across 
some  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Rakiir.  That  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Since  the  war. 

Mr.  Box.  But  the  gentlemen  says  that  Russia ii  gold  is  being  useil  to  create 
that  very  condition  down  there  now. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  YailI'L  Outside  of  Rnssin,  It  is  about  the  only  place  that  there  is  any 
Russian  gold. 

The  Chairman.  Wlint  Is  the  next  place  tlmt  you  think,  perhaps,  there  will 
be  any  refugeiM?  that  will  want  to  come  Into  the  Ignited  States? 

Mr.  Salmon.  In  the  Near  East? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  feel  nearly  as  pessi¬ 
mistic  ns  the  preceding  witness. 

Tlio  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  of  them  any  place  where  they  are  likely 
to  liave  n  tremendous  overflow  in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  Is  a  danger  over  there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yea.  And  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  here  that  I 
tiilnk  our  ambassador*  Ambnssator  Clilld,  has  taken  a  very  unwarranted  posi¬ 
tion  In  recommending  that  the  Greeks  stay  In  Turkey.  If  the  newspapers 
report  him  correctly,  he  has  recommended  that  they  stay  in  Constantinople, 
which  means  that  he  Is  taking  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  the 
lives  of  those  Gret‘ks,  300.000  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  us  some  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  Bolshe¬ 
viks  among  these  refugees,  from  Russia,  that,  If  they  were  permitted  to  come 
Into  the  Ignited  States,  would  probably  destroy  this  country? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Ob.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  a  goiKl  many  of  them,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  there  are  not  from  Greece. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  Greeks  are  there  In  this  country  that  are  violating 
the  eighteenth  amendment?  There  are  75  or  00  iier  cent  of  them? 

The  Cii AIRMAN.  That  is  too  Involved  n  question. 

Mr,  Raker.  Xo;  it  Is  not;  I  want  to  know  for  the  reconi. 

The  Chairman,  WImt  Is  the  Greek  population  of  the  Vnlteil  States  now? 

Mr,  Salmon.  The  Greek  population  of  the  United  State.*?,  ncconling  to  the 
last  c*eiisus.  Is  175,072.  Now,  I  have  a  tabulation  here - 

The  Chairman  (Interposing).  That  Is.  unnatural Izi^l? 

5Ir.  Salmon.  No.  sir;  that  is  the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  born  in  Greece 
proper. 

I  have  a  tabulation  here  which  has  b(*en  worked  out  by  a  Greek  natiirali^.ed 
American  citizen,  an  attorney  here  In  the  city  of  Washington,  w’hlch  gives  not 
only  the  population  according  to  the  census  but  attempts  to  reconc:ie  state¬ 
ment  ns  to  the  population,  that  there  are  352.400  Greeks  In  the  ITnlted  States. 
Of  course,  the  Greeks  consider  that  once  a  Greek  a  man  Is  always  a  Greek. 

The  Chairman.  They  do? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes;  and  no  matter  whether  he  has  ilenounccil  Ills  nationality, 
having  livcfl  in  Turkey  or  ony  other  country  and  ncquire<]  ttie  nationality  of 
that  country.  If  they  were  once  a  Greek  the  Greeks  regard  them  and  count 
them  as  Greeks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  continue  to  think  that,  in  the 
Uniteil  States,  If  the  United  States  permitted  the  Greeks  to  come  here ;  do  you 
think  that  they  would  continue  to  consider  themselves  Greeks? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will  net  in  any  way 
that  would  be  averse  to  the  interests  of  the  Un*ted  States,  because  as  far  as 
my  own  knowledge  goes,  the  ones  that  have  accepted  .Vinerican  citizenship  are 
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very  raUtcally  American,  and  when  they  go  back  to  Greece  they  look  down  upon 
the  native  Greeks  and  try  to  lord  It  over  them. 

BIr.  Hos.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question?  • 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Box.  In  stating  the  position  for  the  Greek  people  now  in  America,  when 
they  come  here,  have  you  read  the  articles  on  peonage  and  the  padrone  system 
in  the  summary  of  the  immigration  reports,  appearing  on  pages  44B  to  451,  and 
the  one  on  the  Greek  branch  of  that? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Box.  On  pages  SSI  to  408  of  the  same  report? 

Bir.  Salmon.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  read  those.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  tiie 
immigration  question.  I  liave  never  rend  ttie  report. 

Mr.  Fkkk.  Mr.  Cltairnmii,  I  think  that  ought  to  go  in  the  reconl  at  this 
place. 

(The  mutter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  Submitted  by  Hon.  John  C.  Box. 

Some  people  outside  and  metiihers  of  this  committee  speak  of  the  distress  in 
the  Near  Kust  as  If  it  were  new,  creating  an  unusual  present  Imt  teiiiporaty 
emergency.  Such  ctmditImiB  have  l»een  recurring  in  tiiat  region  for  3.000  years. 
Tlie  story  would  be  even  idder  if  history  extenUeil  hack  far  enough  to  record  it. 

Witnesses  liave  testified  liefore  you  that  these  Greeks  are  pure  Ionian  Greeks 
who  have  not  been  niongrelized  hy  race  mixture.  To  refute  I  hat,  I  quote  a 
few  hits  of  liistory  which  I  liavc  gathered  from  a  vast  m}is.H  to  the  samt*  cutect : 

“  In  racial  charncterlstic>»  the  Greeks  belong  to  the  Meilitcrraiieaii  race  and 
ore  ak'n  to  the  Iberian  of  Spain  and  the  Ligurian  of  Italy. 

“  In  recent  times  education,  intenulxture  wltli  other  i-ucvs,  and  coiiinierco 
have  to  a  great  extent  removed  their  distinctive  peculiarities. ' 

♦  «♦♦♦♦♦ 

“The  life  of  the  true  Greetx*  was  obscured  for  several  centuries,  only  ap¬ 
pearing  ns  tiie  peninsula  heeaine  tlie  object  of  conquest  or  an  nivna  of  strife/* 

«•«**«« 

“  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  Slavic  peoples  fi*om  tlie  north  cro\vde«i 
into  tiio  Balkou  Fenfnsiiln.  Tiie  invaders  were  merged  to  some  extent  wltli  the 
ancient  race  and  remaintHl  in  occupancy  of  Illyria  and  Tliracc,  producing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nationalities  wbicli  constitiite.s  at  the  present  day  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  confusion  In  the  puzzling  problems  of  the  Balkan  IVninstila.'* 

Of  tlie  present  Greek  army  it  is  said : 

“  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  iimiy  recruits  can  only  rcaii.  ami  3d  per  vent  are 
totally  iillterate/*  (The  New  Interiiiittoimi  Kncyc1oi>edia.  vo!  .10,  pp.  15>2, 
293,  207.) 

That  emergencies  Klnillnr  to  this  linve  been  arising  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
that  serious  consequences  may  result  to  outside  countries  from  dealing  unwisely 
witli  them  Is  slanvii  by  tiie  following  quotation  from  Gllib«)!is*s  nccouui  of  an 
occurrence  In  the  tliird  century : 

“But  the  ottention  of  the  emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged  by  the  im¬ 
portant  intelli  gence  which  he  rcsvlveil  rVom  ihe  civil  and  udlltiny  ofiicei*s  wlio 
were  intrustei)  wltii  the  defense  of  the  Oanuhe.  He  was  Informed  tiiat  tiw 
north  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest:  that  the  Irruption  of  the  Huns,  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of  tlie  Goths; 
and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was  now 
humbled  In  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  BVitli  outstreteluMl  arms  and  pathetic  laiiientutlous,  they  loudly  de¬ 
plored  llieii  pastdnisfortunes  and  tliclr  present  danger;  acknowledged  flint  their 
only  hope  oi  safety  was  In  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  Government ;  und  most 
solemnly  protested  that  If  the  gracious  lilieraiity  of  the  emperor  would  iier- 
mit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  would  ever  iiold  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  tlie  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  obey  the 
laws  and  to  guard  the  limits  of  the  republic.  These  assurances  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently  expected  from  the 
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uumth  of  Yiileiiii  an  answer  tliat  umst  Himlly  determine  the  fate  of  thetr  un^ 
Imppy  eountrymeu.  The  emperor  of  the  East  who  longer  guided  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened  toward  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year;  and  os  the  distressful  situation  of  the  Goths  re¬ 
quired  an  instant;  and  peremptory  decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favorite 
resource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds,  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and 
ambiguous  measures  ns  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consummate  prudence.'* 
e  e  a  e  a  e  e 

"  When  that  importont  proposition,  so  ess^tlally  connected  with  the  public 
safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed  and  di¬ 
vided  :  but  they  soon  acquiesced  In  the  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the 
most  favorable  to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sovereign. 
The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles  of  praefects  and  generals,  dis¬ 
sembled  or  disregarded  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration;  so  extremely 
different  from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  l>een  received 
on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded  the  liberality  of  fortune, 
which  bad  conducted,  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous 
and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throue  of  Valens;  who  might 
now  add  to  the  royal  treasures  the  immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  pro¬ 
vincials  to  coutpcnsate  their  anmtal  proportion  of  recruits.  The  prayers  of 
the  Goths  wrere  granted,  and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the  imperial  court ; 
and  orders  were  immetllately  dispatched  to  the  civil  and  military  governors 
of  the  Thrnctaii  diocese  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage 
and  subsistence  of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory  could 
be  allotted  for  their  future  residence.” 


”  It  was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be  taken  of  their 
numbers;  but  the  iiersons  who  w^cre  employed  soon  desisted,  with  amazement 
and  dismay  from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task;  and 
the  principal  historian  of  the  age  mos*^  seriously  affirms  that  the  prodigious 
armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  whldi  had  so  long  been  considered  as  the  fables 
of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now  Justified  hi  the  eyes  of  mankind 
by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  has  fixed  the 
number  of  Gothic  warriors  at  200.000  men;  nnd  if  w^e  can  venture  to  add  the 
Just  proportion  of  women,  of  children,  nnd  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass  of  people 
which  comiioscd  this  formidable  emigration  must  have  amounted  to  near  a 
million  of  jiersons  of  both  sexes  nnd  of  all  ages..”  (Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Foil  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  II,  pp.  400  to  501.) 

These  immigrants  simui  lHH*ame  restle.ss  and  lawless  and  rose  in  reladllon. 
They  defeated  the  Imperial  army,  slew  the  einiioror  who  had  admitted  them, 
and,  being  Joined  by  masses  of  their  kliisiKH>p1e  from  the  home  land,  for  a 
long  time  overran  the  country.  They  were  never  expelletl.  But  they  and 
other  Invading  Iminigrunts  like  them,  flimlly  coinpU-loly  subvertcil  the  national 
life  and  almost  destroyed  the  elvUizatlon  of  Rome,  and  ushered  in  the  long 
dismal  period  of  human  history  known  ns  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  record  of  that  traiisactlou,  and  of  the  tHwiod  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
found  111  Glblmn’s  Dec  line  and  Fall  of  I  he  Rouuiii  Empire,  hi  Myers*  Ancient 
History,  West’s  Ancient  World,  nnd  other  authentic  histories  covering  tin* 
period  from  A.  D.  200  to  800. 

That  region  was  invaded  and  snliJugahHl  1800  years  before  Christ* 

“We  know  that  at  a  very  early  date  there  was  a  vigorous  race  dwelling 
in  central  Kuro|ie.  with  the  beglntiiiigs  of  a  civilization  and  with  some  kuoNvIedge 
of  the  use  of  Iron.  Presumably  about  1300  B.  0.,  bands  of  these  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  ox-eating  warriors  from  tlio  North,  drawn  by  the  splendor  nnd 
riches  of  the  Mycenaean  South,  broke  into  Greece,  ns  men  of  the  North  su 
many  times  have  hrokoii  Into  aontlieni  Euroi>e.  These  nilghty-llmbed  strangers, 
armed  with  long  iron  swords,  easily  cslaliHshed  theiiisolves  nmong  the  short, 
dark,  bronze- weaponed  natives,  dwelt  In  their  cities,  iiecame  their  chiefs, 
married  their  women  and  possessed  their  wealth.”  (Ancient  World,  West, 
p.  80.) 

"What  took  pla<*e  here  in  the  Greek  Peninsula  a  thousand  years  hefore 
our  era  has  been  likened  to  what  took  place  in  the  Itullaii  PeuliiKula  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  when  tlie  invading  German  tribes  overwheliiieil  Hie 
civilization  of  Rome.”  (Myers*  Ancient  History,  p.  120.) 
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When  the  Turks  captured  Constantinople  In  1453  there  was  a  massacre  of 
Creek  people  in  which  thousands  were  slain,  thousands  of  women  outraged, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  both  sexes  enslaved.  The  woeful  story  extends  down 
to  now.  Practically  every  witness  before  your  committee  who  answered  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  point  expressed  the  fear  that  things  as  bad  or  worse  are  ahead 
and  must  continue  indefinitely. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  population  of  all  that  vast  region,  consisting  of 
scores  of  millions  of  antagonistic  intolerant  races  and  religions,  and  remind 
you  that  no  strong  guardian  appears  to  keep  tlie  peace  among  them.  1  see  noth¬ 
ing  to  change  the  current  of  history  as  it  has  flowed  through  that  part  of  the 
world  for  3,000  years.  You  are  not  dealing  with  a  problem  of  to-day  merely, 
but  with  a  problem  older  than  America  and  much  older  than  modem  Europe. 
It  is  folly  to  treat  it  as  a  temporary  emergency. 

America  has  sympathized  with  the  Armenians  because  they  are  Cliristians. 
America  now  sympathizes  with  the  Greeks  because  of  their  past  history  and 
present  distress.  These  refugees  came  from  both  races.  Their  present  plight 
Is  due  to  defeat  and  withdrawal  of  the  armies  of  Greece.  Greece  cut  a  queer 
figure  in  the  recent  World  War.  At  first  its  German  King  sided  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Later  he  was  dethroned.  Later  still  a  German  prince  was  called  to 
rule  over  the  Greeks*  Now  be  has  been  banished.  Greek  officers  conducted 
themselves  so  shamefully  during  the  recent  war  with  the  Turks  that  they  were 
executed.  They  were  either  grossly  guilty  or  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  Is  corrupt  and  cruel.  Consul  General  Horton,  stationed  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  horrible  occurrences,  testified  before  your  committee 
that  the  Greek  Army,  in  its  retreat  before  the  burning  of  Smyrna  and  the 
massacres  there,  had  engaged  in  practiee.s  of  a  similar  kind  upon  their  re¬ 
treat;  that  their  general  told  him  In  advance  that  his  army  would  have  to 
engage  In  such  practices.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  horrible  crimes  committed 
by  the  Turks  or  equal  them  in  enormity,  but  the  Greeks,  by  similar  practices 
Just  a  few  days  before,  had  furnished  them  a  horrible  excuse,  which  they 
probably  did  not  need.  You  have  race  hatred  against  race  hatred,  religious 
Intolerance  against  religious  intolerance,  luirning  against  burning,  murder 
against  murder,  cruelty  against  cruelty,  following  the  preceilents  of  thousands 
of  years  and  with  those  who  are  worsted  now  clamoring  to  us  for  an  asylum 
and  for  subsistence,  Just  as  the  Goths  clamored  to  the  Romans  1,COO  years  ago 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  insist  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
or  mistakes  In  America's  foreign  policy,  no  mistake  or  weakness  in  our  foreign 
policy  makes  us  responsible  for  the  woes  of  ^  ^  foreign  world  to  an  extent 
which  obligates  us  to  take  their  unhappy  ttvusands,  scores  of  thousands,  or 
millions  into  our  own  borders  to  help  reproduce  here  the  conditions  from 
which  they  flee.  Some  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  are  before  you  urging  the 
admission  of  some  thousands  of  these  fugitives  have  based  their  demand  for 
the  admission  of  these  people  on  a  statement  that  America  Is  responsible  for 
their  condition  In  part,  at  least.  If  America  Is  responsible  at  all,  1  am  afraid 
the  bloody  blot  can  never  be  washed  out ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  our  people 
should  be  made  to  atone  for  a  mistake  In  foreign  policy  by  their  Government 
in  the  manner  here  proposed.  I  quote  from  the  News  Bulletin  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  dated  November  17,  1922: 

*'A1IEBICA  WATCHES  HELPLESSLY. 

**The  crisis  In  Constantinople  continues  desperately  tense.  It  Is  fraught 
with  possibilities  of  tragedy  of  incalculable  proportions.  America  stands 
by  helpless,  watching  intently  and  hoping  almost  against  hope  that  peace  may 
be  maintained  and  the  Christian  populations  saved  from  slaughter  and  the 
Turks  from  the  inevitable  bloody  retaliation.  Washington  satisfies  itself  with 
*  observing.* 

“what  is  the  united  states  doing  I 

“The  United  States  does  next  to  nothing.  If  a  peaceful  solution  Is  found, 
this  Government  will  deserve  not  of  the  credit.  If  the  terrible  calamity  antici* 
pated  by  many  observers  becomes  a  reality,  the  United  States  will  inevitably 
be  drawn  In.  If  massacres  were  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  con¬ 
tingents,  It  Is  doubtful  if  Washington  could  resist  the  imperative  demand  for 
action  which,  incited  by  evangelical  forces  throughout  the  country,  might  sweep 
away  all  counsels  of  conciliation  and  restraint." 
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AlIEBICAN  ISOLATION  NONEXISTENT. 

“American  isolation  is  a  myth.  The  United  States  can  not  disassociate  her* 
self  from  a  European  question  like  the  Neat  East.  It  touches  too  deeply  many 
of  the  most  cherished  interests  of  millions  of  our  oitisens.  The  diflUculty  of 
the  United  States  playing  a  successful  rdle  as  mediator,  or  the  even  more 
modest  rdle  of  offering  its  good  offices,  has  been  made  much  more  difficult,  if 
not  hopeless,  by  the  announcement  of  a  policy  of  aloofness.  No  such  announce¬ 
ment,  even  when  phrased  by  a  brilliant  advocate  like  Secretary  Hughes,  can 
free  Washington  from  its  full  measure  of  responsibility.  Such  a  declaration 
can  have  one  result.  It  prevents  effectively  this  Government  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  constructive  helpfulness  before  the  crisis  becomes  insoluble.” 

Mr.  B.  P.  Salmon,  former  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Greece,  appeared  before  you  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  White.  In  the  issue  of  tlie  News  Bulletin 
mentionefl  above  Mr.  Salmon  has  a  signed  article,  from  which  I  quote: 

“AMERICA’S  BRSFONSIDILITY. 


“Part  of  the  I'espouslbllity  for  tills  situation  (to-day  in  the  Near  East)  is 
due  to  our  own  lack  of  a  definite  foreign  policy  at  Washington  which  In  turn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  themselves  have  no  well  defined 
ideas  on  foreign  policies,  and  therefore  the  State  Department  has  been  content 
to  do  nothing  in  the  Near  East,  thinking  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
American  people.  *  *  *  The  situation  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
and  the  need  of  urgent  action  In  connection  with  the  final  settlement  is  In¬ 
creasingly  apparent.” 

4i  «  «  *  0  •  0 

“Another  matter  on  which  I  believe  American  sentiment  should  be  clearly 
defined  is  our  responsibility  to\vard  Greece  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
three-power  loan  of  1918.  In  this  matter,  we  have  not  only  refused  to  pay 
the  balance  due  under  the  loan  agreement,  but  what  Is  worse,  we  have  held 
Greece  to  a  clause  of  the  ngreenumt  which  provides  tlint  she  shall  not  pledge 
security  for  further  exterior  loan  until  tlie  soKralleil  thri>e-power  loam  has 
been  liquidated.  In  oilier  words,  we  have  held  the  Greek  security,  while  we 
have  only  advanced  a  third  of  the  money  for  which  the  security  was  given. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  this  loan  agreement  is  a  valid  contract  and  that 
the  United  States  is  morally  and  legally  bound  to  recognize  it  ns  such.  If,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  State  Department  can  show  that  it  is  not  either  a  legal  or 
moral  obligation,  they  should  reach  some  agreemeut  with  Greece  on  the  .subject. 
The  great  proldeiu  wliicii  confronts  Greece  to-day  is  that  of  constructive 
relief  wlitch  will  enable  them  to  place  as  rapidly  ns  possible  the  hundreils  of 
thousands  of  refugees  pouring  Into  the  country  Into  gainful  occupations,  turn¬ 
ing  them  frohi  a  liability  into  an  asset. 

•  «  «  *  ♦  *  # 

“One  of  the  first  things  timt  will  have  to  be  done  will  be  to  clear  up  the 
unfortunate  situation  created  by  the  present  status  of  the  American  loan  to 
Greece. 

“B.  P.  Salmon.” 

In  Q  signed  article  appearing  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Mr.  Samuel  U.  M.  Barlow  says,  among  other  things: 

“  The  refugees  are  over  the  monthly  quota,  over  the  yearly  quota,  from  Asia 
Minor.  Some  90,000  of  them,  having  relatives  in  this  country  to  whom  to  go, 
are  knocking  for  admittance. 

“  But  Washington  is  alarmed.  There  Is  an  air  of  foreign  entanglement  about 
this  uiid  we  must  nut  be  entangled.  But  we  are;  we  are  entangled!  We  are 
entangled  by  a  generous  gesture! 

“  We  are  entangled  up  to  our  honor.” 

If  a  mistake  1ms  been  made  In  our  foreign  policy  it  doe.s  not  entail  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  obligation  to  provide  a  home  for  the  people 
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made  unhappy  and  homeless  hy  the  racial  and  religious  antipathies  of  tlie 
regions  Involved.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  consequence  would  bring  upon  us 
serious  calamity,  If  not  early  ruin.. 

In  an  elfm^c  to  persuade  you  to  report  favorably  a  measure  providing  for  the 
admission  of  some  thousands  of  these  refugees,  tlie  number  of  which  witnesses 
estimate  at  from  5*000  to  100*000,  some  have  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  Greeks 
as  prospective  citisens  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  people  of  all  that  region  are  mongrels,  mixed  and  intermixed  from 
Invading  and  near-by  races  from  the  north,  from  the  brown  people  of  the  east, 
and  the  black  people  of  the  south,  is  well  known  to  every  student*  That  they 
are  Incapable  of  work.ng  out  the  problems  of  government  and  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  the  destructive  forces  moving  among  them  is  made  plain  by 
their  present  plight  and  by  conditions  prevailing  among  them  since  antiquity 
nnd  prom. sing  to  continue  forever.  That  such  people  will  not  contribute  to 
what  is  best  In  the  life  of  America  is  plain. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  thei^e  is  a  vast  .system  of  peonage  or 
slavery  practiced  by  the  Greek  people  In  the  United  States  now.  I  refer,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  the  extensive  reiwrt  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Immigration 
iiiisslon,  composed  of  such  men  as  Senators  Dillingham  and  liOdge.  Hon.  .lohu 
D,  Burnett,  then  of  the  House,  and  Trof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jeiiks,  wlilcli  will  he 
found  on  pages  391  to  40B  of  voiume  2  of  Abstracts  of  llepovts  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commission.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  Insert  these  extracts  from  that  report 
which  I  am  handing  him: 

The  poorer  classes  in  Greece,  and  particularly  those  of  the  provinces  from 
which  bootblacks  are  drafted,  have  little  amtdtlon  to  educoto  their  children, 
because  they  themselves  are  to  a  large  degree  ignorant  an<l  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  education. 

“  The  Greek  peasant  Is  therefore  more  c‘OiictTa?<l  with  the  income  he  Is  nhh* 
to  derive  by  placing  his  children  at  work  than  with  educating  them.” 

In  ctiuntrles  where  the  laboring  classes  are  wliolly  under  the  control  of 
their  employers,  the  term  '  padrone  *  is  applied  ft*  the  manager,  HUi>erlntoiulenr. 
foreman,  or  proprietor  of  any  inercniitlle  esfahlislinient.  and  slgnllies  that  In  the 
person  deslgnate<l  as  padrone  absolute  authority  is  veste<l  to  control  eiuployiH>.*<. 
He  has  the  right  to  prescr.he  the  character  of  the  w«n*k  that  each  lalmrer  shall 
perform,  to  Incivase  or  decrease  at  will  the  Innirs  of  work  and  the  wages  re¬ 
ceived,  and  to  punish  lilm  physically  at  times.” 

”Among  the  Greeks  the  padrone  system  Is  In  operation  In  every  city  of  the 
United  States  of  over  10,009  population,  with  few  exwptloiis,  nnd  Is  conUiietl 
in  the  main  to  shoe-shining  establishments,  although  It  is  to  a  ctmslderahle 
extent  prevalent  among  railroad  laborers  In  the  Western  States  nnd  among 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  vendors  In  Chicago.  The  aliens  utilized  by  the 
system  in  peddling  and  In  shoe  shining  are  ns  a  rule  frtmi  12  to  17  years  of  oge. 
while  those  employed  on  railroad  work  are  generally  adults.’* 

There  are  several  thousand  shoe-shlnlng  places  !n  tlie  ITnitcnl  State.s  oper¬ 
ated  by  Greeks,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  are  under  tlie  padnme  sy.steiu.” 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦• 

**  The  boys.  In  their  lielple.ssnes8,  believe  that  were  it  not  for  tlie  opportunity 
of  employment  offered  them  by  padrones  they  would  starve  because  of  their 
Ignorance  of  the  language  and  labor  conditions  in  this  country.” 

**  In  some  cases  padrones  utilize  the  following  means  to  compel  boys  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  employ:  As  they  pay  their  help  their  wages  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  as  a  rule  forwarding  direct  a  draft  to  the  boy’s  parents  In  Greece,  they 
claim  they  are  short  money,  and  fall  In  arrears  in  such  payments.  As  a  rt'sult 
the  hoys  remain  lii  their  service  in  the  hope  of  receiving  what  is  due  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  padrones  avail  themselves  of  all  technicalities  in  law, 
secure  numerous  continuances,  and.  without  exception,  appeal  all  such  cases. 
The  young  plaintiffs  become  gradually  disheartened  nnd  abandon  the  suits, 
deeming  such  a  course  the  least  expensive  and  most  logical,  an  1  convinced  tlint 
there  is  no  justice  for  the  poor  In  this  country.” 

”  Though  the  shoe-shining  business  is  the  nmiii  field  of  tlie  system  in  the 
United  States,  q::lte  a  number  of  Greeks  are  brought  here  in  violation  of  law 
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iiihI  niv  itlncetl  nt  \vori<  on  rallrodils  In  the  Weetem  States  iindci'  the  paulrone 

**  He  Is  generally  brought  here  ftom  Greece  on  an  agreement,  aecnireil  by  a 
.  mortgage  or  a  prm&lsaory  note,  to  fmy  from  $180  tcT  $250  fbr  hta  steaniShtp 
passage  and  *sliow  money/  Upon  reaching  hIs  destination  In  the  United 
States,  he  Is  usually  char^  $10  labor  agent's  fee,  for  putting  him  to  work; 
he  Is  charged  $1  per  tnotith  Interpreter's  fee,  as  It  Is  commonly  called,  this 
being  the  monthly  tribute  of  each  laborer  to  the  Interpreter  of  the  gang,  not* 
wltlistamllng  the  fact  that  he  M  a  aalar'ed  employee  of  the  railroad  company. 
Every  three  months  the  laborer  ts  told  to  contribute  $1  or  more.  Intended  as  a 
present  to  the  foreman  or  roodmasCer,  and  every  spring  and  fhll  he  may  be 
catleil  upon  for  another  $10  by  the  labor  agent,  who  promises  to  prevent  hts 
discharge  from  work  through  his  InHuence  with  the  roadraaster  or  those 
higher  up. 

"The  money  for  steamship  tickets  Is  often  furnished  by  the  padrone  Inter* 
preters,  who  are.  In  neaiiy  all  instances,  in  partnership  with  their  relatives 
in  Greece ;  that  Is.  they  divide  tlieir  profits.*'  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  more  humane  and  Infinitely  better  for  young  Greeks 
to  Ito  refused  admission  into  the  United  than  to  he  perniitteil  to  land  If  they 
an*  Intended  for  such  employment."  IN.  Salopoulos,  Greek  consul  general, 
Xov.  10.  1910.) 

Several  Greek  physicians  In  Chicago.  In  a  joint  letter  to  the  Immigration 
Connnlssloner.  dated  November  10,  1910,  say,  among  other  things,  the  follow* 
Ing: 

"  We  deem  this  orcupatlon  highly  Injurious  ond  destructive  to  the  phyeisue 
of  young  Greek  hoys,  ami  believe  that  the  United  States^  Government  would 
ilo  Is^tter  to  deport  them  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  land  If  they  are  destined 
to  this  employment  under  existing  conditions." 

"  Without  exception,  all  the  Greek  physicians  of  our  large  cities  who  were 
Intcrvlewetl  on  this  subjei't  expressed  substantially  the  same  views  as  those 
emiaslied  in  the  foregoing  tetters." 

Not  nil  of  the  Iminfgmnts  from  Greece  and  Turkey  belong  to  the  class  men* 
tloiuHl  or  to  other  objectionable  groups.  But  the  simple  truth  Is  that  they 
arc  very  heavily  repivsenteil  among  the  undesirable  kinds.  For  Instance,  the 
evidem*e  submitted  to  your  committee  In  Its  hearings  upon  this  proposition 
shows  that  venereal  and  other  dangerous  diseases  are  widely  prevalent  among 
these  refugees. 

Ill  the  annual  re)iort  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  for  1914 
will  he  found  the  report  of  a  special  investigation  of  immigration  ctmdUions  In 
eastern  Europe  niid  Asiatic  Turkey,  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Husband  to  Hon.  A. 
Camtnettl,  then  rommlsslojicr  General  of  Tmmlgratlon,  which  position  Mr. 
Husband  himself  now  holds.  In  that  report  Mr.  Husband  reiioaleilly  states 
that  diseases  which  bar  Immigrants  from  admission  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are*  widely  prevalent  In  that  region.  The  following  are  some  of  Ids 
remarks  on  that  subject: 

"  Plsenses  which  bar  Immigrants  from  the  Viilted  States  and  Canada  are 
very  prevalent  In  Turkey,  hut  us  a  rule  emigrants  are  not  exaiidtied  In  this 
n^gartl  until  arrival  nt  some  hiterinedlate  port,  .\1thougli  strongly  opposetl  by 
the  French  Academy  of  MiMlIcine.  emigrants  nfflicteil  with  truchomn  and  other 
diso.nses  are  frbely  adndtteil  iit  Marseille." 

"  It  Is  said  that  in  one  quarter  of  Paris  trachoma  has  heeome  quite  prevalent 
because  of  Hyilnn  liiindgrnnts  who  have  settlCKl  there." 

Mr.  Husband  even  suggested  that  because  of  the  number  of  diseased  Immi¬ 
grants  coming  from  that  region  through  France  and  England  some  agreement 
ho  made  between  llie  Unltcil  States  and  England  **  under  which  better  protec*. 
tion  will  be  afforded  the  UnIteil  States  In  that  regard." 

Mr.  Ohalrnmii,  ever>*  group  which  presses  a  demand  for  the  admission  of 
aliens  to  the  United  States  chrms  that  an  emergency  exists  In  their  case.  That 
was  the  claim  maile  three  years  ago  when  you  were  asked  to  report  n  bill 
nuthnrlKlng  the  admission  of  4.000.000  of  Russians  and  Italians  and  their 
families.  When  the  committee  was  urged  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  the 
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admlMiim  of  40,000  OblaeM  eooUeo  (o  Hawaii,  It  was  claimed  la  auimort  of 
the  measure  that  a  moat  acute  emeigency  existed.  la  all  of  the  aamerous 
measmes  for  the  adailasloa  of  the  lelatiYea  of  foielga-t>om  people  la  the  Uaited 
States  aa  ort  is  made  to  show  a  dlstroaslBg  maccteaqr  in  each  iastaace. 
\Oa  the  two  occastons  whea  we  hate  takea  dowa  the  hare  toipooed  by  the  8  per 
:  ceat  restriction  It  has'  been  done  under  the  claim  that  an  acute  mnergency 
existed.  Here  comes  another  emergency.  Every  case  of  hardship  and  distress 
presents  an  emergency  to  those  ooneemed.  Thm  are  movigtk  sudi  mnergendes 
to  absolutely  overflow  America  with  their  victime  and  to  create  here  an 
emergency,  a  tragedy,  equal  to  the  worst.  When  we  have  foolishly  listened  to 
a  sttfilcient  number  of  sudi  ammils  to  fill  America  with  the  pandemonium  and 
woe  which  now  curse  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  who  will  relieve  our  dilldren 
from  the  distress  which  we  are  cooking  up  for  them  nowt 

Mr,  Warns.  1  want  to  ask  the  witness  two  or  three  questions  before  he  leaves 
the  stand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rakxb.  Before  you  get  to  that,  I  want  to  get  some  ideas  from  the  witness 
as  to  what  he  means  by  once  a  Otedr  always  a  Greek.  Do  they  mean  by  that, 
'  tboee  bom  In  Greece,  or  if  they  are  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  they  are 
'<  always  Qrcckoi 

Mr,  Salmon.  Simply  this:  The  reigning  King  of  Greece  does  not  call  himself 
the  King  of  Greece,  but  the  King  of  the  Greeks. 

Mr.  RAKsai.  And  they  also  hold  him  out  as  the  ideal  wherever  they  go? 

Mr.  Salmon.  That  has  come  about,  Mr,  Congressman,  in  this  way,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  were  in  what  Is  now  called  Turkey  long  before  the  Turks 
were  there.  The  population  of  large  sections  of  Asia  Minor,  Eastern  Thrace, 
as  well  as  Greece, >  was  Greek.  The  Greeks  have  retained  their  allegiance  to 
Hellenism  during  the  400  or  500  hundred  years  that  they  have  been  under 
Turkish  subjugation,  have  clung  to  thdr  national  and  religious  feelings.  They 
did  that  because  they  stuck  tenaciously  to  their  ideals;  that  is,  they  were 
Greeks  first  and  they  were  citizens  of  the  Turkish  Empire  second. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  they  any  of  that  stuff  in  them  now,  in  this  country,  when 
they  come  over  here  and  become  American  citizens? 

Mr,  Salmon.  I  would  not  say  so :  not  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  Is  quite  a  complete  table  that  you  have  submltteil, 
and  I  think  that  we  had  better  place  it  in  the  record;  There  are  12  pages  of  it  cov¬ 
ering  the  Greeks  in  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  by  the  geographic  divisions, 
the  total  population  in  the  States,  then  It  is  divided  Into  percentages  of  Greeks 
from  the  following  countries:  Russia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Albania,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Turkey  In  Asia. 

Then  it  is  again  divided  Into  Greeks  from  Greece  proper,  Greeks  from  other 
countries  Greeks  born  In  the  United  States,  and  the  total  from  the  census  and 
other  sources. 

So  you  see,  foUo^^dng  the  witness's  own  statement,  when  they  speak  of  Greeks 
In  the  United  States,  and  they  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  divided 
themselves  right  away  Into  of  other  nationalities,  who  are  considering 

themselves  Greeks. 

(The  mater  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 


Grebks  in  the  United  States. 

fCompUed  by  Soterios  KicbolsoEu] 

Population  of  the  United  States,  census  of  J9S0,  by  geographic  dhisums. 


Native  and  foreisu  bom. 

Qreaks. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Indian. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

AU  other 

Ttm 

other 

oonntries, 

1«». 

Bom  in 
theCnited 
States 
(other 
aonrees), 
1030. 

Totd 

linaii 

census 

andothw 

sources, 

1030. 

"Sew  Endand . 

lUddleXilntie . 

Scath  ACtantie . 

Bast  North  Central . 

East  South  Central . 

West  North  Central . 

West  South  Central . 

Mountain . 

Paelfle . 
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7»400^«» 
22,^144 
13,000;  272 
21,47^543 
8^803,307 
12;544,2<9 
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j 

7,316,070 

21,641,840 

0,648,040 

20,038,862 

6,367,647 

12^236^887 

8,115,727 

3,212,809 

6^353,634 

70,061 

600,183 

4,325,120 

514,564 

2,523,532 

278,521 

47,700 

3,602 

8,812 

1,824 

5,043 

642 

1,678 

1,534 

4.330 

34,265 

347 

3,266 

360 

027 

35 

1,215 

578 

10,702 

03,400 

115 

1,103 

355 

462 

28 

185 

188 

371 

6,681 

1,870;654 

4,912,575 

31A020 

3,223,270 

^080 

l,87i;061 

450,333 

458,225 

1,033,868 

mmm 

3,502 

13,481 

084 

*^sa 

22S 

•'S 

536 

1,108 

24,222 

S088 

17,567 

3o;m 

A761 

6,008 

2;067 

3,001 

1^847 

66^000 

90,000 

80;000 

6,000 

9S5 

6,000 

14,000 

34^000 

106^710,630  1 

0«,820;015 

10;463,131 

244,437 

61,630 

111,010 

0,488 

13,712;754 

175,072 

2^604 

117,094 

I80;QOO 
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Greeks  and  other  naHcnaliiies  tn  the  Uniied  States,  by  geographic  diiisum. 


Oreehi  in  the  United  SiaUt^  hy  geographic  cftmsion,  ticith  total  population  of  divisions. 
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Gredet  in  the  United  Stales^  hy  geographic  division  with  total  populoHon  of  States 
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cant  N<»RTH  t'KNTRAl.. 

Ohio . 

.S7fi0.304  > 

43,600 

7,673 

117,899 

45,313 

21,447 

560 

70 

181 

170 

36 

432  i 

1 

145 

185 

1 

3,680 

492 

125 

427 

537 

95 

13,540 

4!  182 

1^465 

^U6 

3|833 

0,562 

478 

16,742 

U;S96 

705 

§§§§§ 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

. 

Wisconsin . 

2,930,390  ! 
tf,4S5,2M0 
3,908,412  : 
2,632,253  > 

74 

151 

261 

101 

33 

75 

126 

43 

26 

232 

176 

43 

717 

1,148 

3,648 

532 

Totol . 

29,338 

5,806 

1,035 

1,010 

422 

662 

9,726 

1,676 

45,135 

5,692 

90,000 

EA^  SOVTO  CENTRAL. 

,3 

BBnsaB 

Kentucky. . 

2,416,630  ' 

2,736 

192 

28 

22 

1 

6 

16 

309 

16 

401 

73 

1,006 

1,500 

Tennossw. . 

2,337,885  ; 

2,262 

93 

5 

5 

22 

15 

30 

127 

5 

401 

40 

060 

1,500 

AlfthMI*!^,  . . . 

2.348,176 

1,582 

120 

18 

22 

11 

16 

482 

28 

915 

65 

1,020 

?>ss 

Mississippi . 

i 

828 

» 

1 

2 

15 

583 

10 

207 

38 

765 

1,000 

Total . 

441 

_ _ it. 

50 

23 

34 

77 

1,501 

50 

2,014 

226 

8,761 

6,000 

WENT  NORTH  CENTRAL. 

• 

i 

. 

liifinauNtit . . . 

2,:i87,l2S  1 

16,100 

2,385 

456 

30 

41 

36 

25I 

818 

64 

i  2;»i 

390 

719 

Iowa . 

2,4M,021 

7,319 

297 

269 

18 

7 

10 

22  j 

512 

41 

isa 

145 

471 

3|3Q0 

Missottri . 

.'1,404,055 

18,760 

1,647 

145 

44 

202 

21 

63 

848 

62 

407 

7,000 

North  lSiJco^..TrT . t . 

646,872  i 

:$6t7 

1,811 

:u 

17 

3 

5 

280 

18 

4n 

413 

167 

!•?!! 

South  Dak^ . 

636,547  ; 

11,193 

154 

07 

5 

1 

3 

1 

365 

9 

m 

141 

484 

1,0W 

Nehiaska.. . 

1,296^372 

15,718 

371 

61 

4 

9 

8 

14 

414 

20 

hS* 

207 

1,289 

a^ooo 

Kansas. . 

1,780,257 

12;060 

285 

36 

6 

2 

4  i 

12 

2S0 

23 

MD 
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1,000 

TotaL . 

6,950 

1,095 

124 

262 

85| 

142 

3,405 

237 

11,236 

1,856 

6,908 

20^000 

WEST  sovre  CENTRAL. 

1 

i 

Arkansas. . 
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i  62  i  17 

1 

j  1 

2 

16 
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8 
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21 
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500 

f  - . _ 
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i  ® 

1  ^ 

14 

2 

1 

15 
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60 
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82 

308 

}»SS 

Oklahoma. . 

2,028,283 

5,005 

65 

i  105 

11 

i  1 

7 

20 

601 

14 

610 

102 

279 

1,000 

Texas . 

4,663,228  < 

7,057 

1  44)  i  70 

75 

1  0 

45 

105 

1,578 

60 

1,977 

245 

1,278 

3),  500 

Total . 

14,652 

663 

i  241 
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1  « 

55 

156 

3,436 
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3,483 

450 

2;06r 

0,000 
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Oreths  in  the  United  States,  by  geographic  cKWwon  in(A  total  popvJatUm  0/ States— Kjoniinuod* 


Ctttzetmhip  status  o//oreiffn»born  whites,  21  years  of  age  mid  over,  by  birth. 
(CeiLstM  of  1920.1 

Foreign-born  whites  21  ycerr  of  age  and  over. 


CountPL'  of  birth. 


Katuralized. 


TotiiJ. 


'  I 

Number. '  Per  cent. 


naving 

first 

papers. 


Citiren- 
Alicnn,  ship  n(^ 
reported. 


From  other 
countries. 


Number 
Percent,  (private 
sourecs). 


Rumania . 

Bulgaria . . 

Turkey  in  Burm' 

Albania . 

AdaHi^..... 

Palestine . 

<vria. . 

Turkey  in  Aaiau 
Oreece . 


Total. 


1.211.337 
92.117  1 
9.gM^ 
4.601 
5.090  I 
2,140  i 
2,55»  j 
40.57.% 
7.023  } 
16l.5t.%  i 
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3R.8K0  I 
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OOS  I 
370  i 
736  I 
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14.057 
1,752 
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42.1  ; 

42.2  i 
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21.0  1 

7.3! 

31.4 

35.3  1 
30.2 

22.7 

17.4 


134.  .530 
12.330  , 
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• 

Mf7 
:«i  . 
343  ' 
\S72  ! 

k24  ‘ 
21.014  ! 


521.44a 
37,40.% 
0.660  I 
2.805 
4,100  ! 

995 
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24.251 
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45.790 
3,435 
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16.%  , 
2,395  1 
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6.989 


50 

2% 

50 

5 
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1,90 

.%7 

484 

92 

368 

48 
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1.543.501!  506, .573  I  3S.6  |  178,109  j  708.836  J  59.993 


Greeks. 


Bom  in  the  United  States,  iive- 
spective  ofage. 


;  Number 

<«eo!gmphic  dhisions.  t  (private 
^eomeee). 


Nee*  Ensland. . i 

Middle  Atlantic . ! 

South  AUantie . I 

East  North  Central... 
East  South  Central.... 
West  No^  Central... 
West  South  Central... 

Mountain . 

Pacific . ! 


24,222 
31.988 
17,587 
39, m 
3,761 
6;9Q8 
2,007 
3,9»t 
16,347 


( .  147,021 


Greek  citizens: 

From  - 

Greece  proper  (census  of  192C). , 

Other  countries . 

Bora  in  United  States . 


Total. 


...  28,129 
...  &878 

...  147;094 

...184.029 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  The  inoet  remarkable  thing  that  has  been  developed  in  these  hear¬ 
ings.  according  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  do  so,  each  one  of  these  nationalities  has  maintained  a 
minute  record  and  classlficution  of  their  own  people.  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
is  a  remarkable  thing,  Mr.  Salmon? 

Mr.  Saluon.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  this  is  a  minute  record.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  show  and  equalize  the  census  record  with  the  Greek*s  idea  as  to  the 
number  of  Greeks  that  there  are  here.  You  will  notice  that  they  include  Ameri¬ 
can  bom.  and  there  have  been  175.000  people  of  the  Greek  race  born  In  the 
United  States  who  are  American  citizens - 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  this  table? 

The  Ohaibman.  This  table,  the  witness  states,  is  entitled  **  Greeks  in  tlie 
United  Stotes,*’  compiled  by  Soterios  Nicholson,  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  an  attorney  located  in  tlie  Southern  Building, 
Washington.  D.  O.  He  sei*ved  as  a  captain  through  the  war  in  the  American 
Army  and  has  been  an  American  citizen  for  some  years.  Of  course,  he  can 
explain  that  table  very  much  better  to  the  committee  than  I  can  myself. 

Mr.  Fbee.  Is  he  of  Greek  extraction? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  tho  witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  any  state¬ 
ment  to  make  on  the  suliject  of  the  statement  of  the  preceding  witness.  Mr. 
Stoddard,  os  to  the  probability  of  25.000.000  refugees  from  Anatolia  within  the 
period  of  time  he  stated? 

Mr.  Box.  He  did  not  say  Anatolia. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  he  said  Turkey. 

Mr.  Box.  He  said  Levant.  He  said  Htissla,  that  whole  region,  including  nil 
the  Balkans  and  all  of  the  rest  of  that  territory  In  there. 

Mr.  White.  I  did  not  understand  him  so,  Mr.  Box.  because  he  was  asked  about 
the  Balkan  States,  as  I  remember,  afterwards. 

BIr.  Box.  He  was  first  tiske<l  If  the  bill  would  admit  all  those  refugees,  and. 
second,  what  he  thought  the  possitde  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  region  he  had 
been  discussing— the  Near  Bast — and  the  possitde  number  of  refugees  from  tliat 
section  might  be. 

Mr.  White.  Welt.  Mr.  Box,  iiiy  understanding  of  the  goatlemairs  siatcment 
was  that  it  covercNi  the  refugees  from  Turkish  territory  In  Asia - 

Mr.  Salmon  (interposing).  1  slmuld  say.  if  1  may  be  permitted  to.  that  my 
recollection  Is  that  he  referred  to  the  Near  East,  and  the  Near  East  is  a  very 
easily  defined  term.  sir. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Will  you  define  It,  calling  out  the  countries? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Tlie  Near  East  Includes  Greece,  Turkey,  Rumania,  the  soutli- 
erti  part  of  Russia,  mid  tho  countries  surrounding  tho  Black  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  names  of  those  countries? 

Mr,  Salmon.  You  will  pm*don  me,  sir,  but  they  ciiaiige  so  imuli,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  It  is  hard  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  This  map  was  made  in  1921. 

Mr,  Salmon.  It  Includes  the  territory  surrounding  tho  Black  Sea,  Tiirkev - 

Mr.  Raker.  Turkey  In  Asia? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe, 

The  Chairman.  Georgia? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Georgia,  Armenia,  Rumania. 

Mr.  Box.  Egypt?  I 

Mr.  Salmon.  Kurdistan. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Box.  Did  not  he  include  Egypt? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Syria,  Egypt,  yes. 

Mr,  White.  Did  you  hear  the  statements  of  :Mr.  Stoddard?  What  did  vou 
think  of  them? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  answering  your  question.  I  want  to  say  that  no  man 
in  his  right  mind  would  make  such  a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  amplifv 
that  a  little  bit.  One  of  the  three  books  which  Mr.  Stoddard  said  he  had 
Witten,  and  I  have  read  them  carefully,  is  In  the  main,  a  statement  to  th^ 
eiTect  that  there  is-  going  to  be  a  great  Mohammedan  movement  which  will 
result  eventually  in  a  religious  war,  and  his  fear  Is  that  the  Mohammedans 
are  going  to  wipe  the  white  race  off  the  earth. 

Mr.  White.  It  Is  a  chlmerlcfd  theory. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Wuim  It  might  be  de^gnated  as  a  figment  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Sai^mon.  1  agree  with  you  entirely. 

Mr.  WHim  I  wan  to  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the 
Balkan  States  now  established,  the  free  States,  falling  in  getting  their  free* 
dom  from  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  do  not 

Mr.  WaiTK.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitk.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Turkish  Government  Is  a  government  of  Islamism? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  is. 

Mr.  White.  Is  It  also  not  true  that  each  country  subjugated  and  brought 
under  Ottoman  control  is  Immediately  Islamlzed  as  rapidly  as  it  Is  possible  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  has  not  that  been  past  history? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir.  In  the  past  the  Turks  have  permitted  the  Ohrlstlans 
to  maintain  their  own  form  of  religion  except  that  when  the  Christians  began 
to  be  prosperous  or  too  numerous  the  Turks  found  some  way  of  exterminat¬ 
ing  enough  of  them  so  that  they  always  hold  control.  The  Turks  wished  the 
Christians  present  there  to  do  the  work.  The  Turk  wants  to  be  a  tax  col¬ 
lector,  policeman,  soldier,  petty  Government  official,  grafter. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  may  I  amplify  that  Just  a  little  bit? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  In  Angora  recently  the  Government  has  decreed  that  Turkey, 
being  a  Mohammedan  country,  the  Ohrlstlans  should  not  be  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  there.  They  will  welcome  Christian  corporations,  like 
Americans,  English,  French,  having  capital  to  Invest,  but  they  have  recently, 
by  decree,  issued  at  Angora,  decreed  that  the  Christian  companies,  banks,  or 
other  organizations  must  employ  100  per  cent  Turkish  staffs.  In  other  words, 
you  can  go  over  there  and  Invest  your  money,  but  you  must  employ  Turks. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  this  question:  Do  you  regard  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  population,  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  other  non- 
Turk  peoples  from  the  Province  of  Smyrna  as  a  commercial  proposition  or 
as  In  line  with  their  ancient,  and  present,  policy  of  religious  Intolerance  and 
national  hatred? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  think  that  national  hatred  Is  first. 

Mr,  White.  First? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes.  Religious  Intolerance  Is  probably  a  secondary  matter. 

Mr.  White.  And  those  you  regard  as  the  predominating  inspirations  for  this 
movement? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  And  the  Turkish  Justification  therefor? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  Koran  says  If  your  Infidel  neighbor— and,  the  Koran  is 
the  Turkish  law,  not  only  their  religious,  but  civil  law— the  Koran  says.  If 
your  infidel  nblghbors  live  with  you  in  peace  and  do  not  trouble  you  In  any 
way,  let  them  live,  but  If  they  trouble  you— mind  you,  that  word  **  trouble  ” 
Is  an  elastic  term — If  they  trouble  you,  take  any  measures  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Write.  Well,  those  are  the  statements  I  wish  to  bring  out.  I  Just  want 
to  ask  you  one  more  question  In  passing. 

Mr.  Box.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Koran.  Are  additions  being 
made  to  that  book,  or  is  It  Just  as  It  was  published  several  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Well,  I  think  in  a  way  it  Is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Bible.  A 
translation  made*  to-day  of  the  Koran  might  be  somewhat  different  from  o 
translation  made  several  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Box.  But  It  Is  a  closed  book,  was  a  closed  book  several  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  Is  a  closed  book ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  wont  to  ask  you  one  fiirther  question.  Now,  this  Is  known  to 
everyone,  and  I  base  this  question  on  that  common  knowledge  that  the  French 
and  the  Italians  have  secured  very  Important  concessions  Jn  Mesopotamia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Emph'e  In  Asia.  Is  there  the  same  prejudices 
against  what  might  Just  as  aptly  be  designated  as  parasitical  tendencies;  Is 
there  the  same  prejudices  against  those  Investments  and  those  commercial  ad¬ 
ventures  there  under  those  concessions,  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  French 
and  Italians,  as  the  former  witness  claims  was  directed  against  these  residents 
of  Smyrna  In  their  treatment? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  White.  You  think  not? 
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Mr.  Salmon.  No>  air;  bccauae  the  Turk  has  made  Ills  bargain  when  he  gave 
these  concessions  and  he  has  had  value  received. 

Mr.  Whivl.  That  Is  what  I  understood,  but  I  wanted  to  he«ir  your  statement 
on  that. 

Mr.  Salmon.  1  would  like  to  add  to  that  that  the  Turks  at  the  present  time 
have  taken  the  stand  that  no  more  concessions  will  be  given  to  anyone,  to  any 
company,  except  companies  organized  under  Turkish  law.  In  which  the  Turks 
shall  control  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  the  foreigner  shall  not  control  to  exceed 
49  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  here  in  America? 

^Ir.  Salmon.  But  the  conditions  are  different. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  White.  Certainly,  we  are  doing  that;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Conditions  are  different  In  Turkey,  Turkey  must  have  foreign 
capital,  foreign  brains,  foreign  engineers,  in  order  to  develop  her  resources.  No 
Turk  ever  contributed  one  Iota  to  the  prt'gress  of  Ids  country.  The  progress  of 
Turkey,  such  as  she  has  bad,  has  been  by  foreigners.  A  Turk  may  Imitate,  may 
adopt;  but  If  he  wants  a  real  piece  of  construction  work,  he  hm  to  go  to  Europe 
or  America  to  get  the  brains  and  the  capital. 

Mr.  White.  1  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Salmon,  if  in  your  opinion, 
your  judgment,  has  the  fact  that  these  very  extensive  conc*es8ions  In  Turkey 
are  owned  by  the  Italians  and  French  natloiiuls  and  mpitallsts  anything  to  do 
with  the  withdrawal  of  French  snpi»ort  from  the  Cireeks  and  the  mandate  they 
were  given  in  Stay  run  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  has  been  ahsoliiiely  tlie  fiindaniciital  ground  of  the  French 
|)ollcy. 

Mr.  ItAKKs.  That  Is  not  very  clear  lu  me;  Just  wiml  do  yon  mean  by  that? 

Mr,  Salmon.  I  mean  that  the  French  indlcy  In  .\slu  Minor - 

Mr.  Rakek  tiiiterpoKiug).  l>o  you  undersiiuid  flic  question  ns  ft  Is  down  In  the 
record? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Free,  I  w’ould  like  to  gel  an  answer.  Mr.  f’lialrinaii. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  say  that  wos  a  ivasmi — 

Mr.  Free.  Von  did  not  complete  yt»ur  answer. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  beg  your  pardon.  ^  ^ 

The  French  iwllcy  in  Asia  Minor  has  based  very  largely  upon  Ihe  fact 
that  the  French  are  large  uwnei*H  of  the  hoials  of  the  Ottoman  Kiuplre.  and 
under  the  second  ti’oaty  iinulc  by  Franklin  lloulltcm.  France  w^ns  given  certain 
concessions  and  rights,  ami  given  a  free  hnial  In  Syria.  That  treaty  has  b€H*n 
published. 

Mr.  Free.  What  was  that  treaty?  ... 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  treaty  made  l>ct\veen  Fninklln  Boulltoii  and  Ihe  Angora 


Government. 

Mr.  Free.  When  was  that  treaty? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  think  that  that  treaty  was  made— I  can  not  give  you  IIk*  exact 
date;  the  negotiations  covered  quite  n  little  time.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  wonls,  we  are  wmding  money  over  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  In  Russia  and  Syria,  and  supplies  to  the  Allies,  and  that  gold;  those 
supplies  are  finding  their  way  Inbi  tlie  hands  of  the  |»eople  that  are  bringing 
about  these  conditions.  ^ 

Mr.  Salmon,  I  think  that  that  is  a  fairly  nccunite  statement  of  the  sltuallon. 

sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  make  It  plain  to  llie  coiiimUtee  and  to  Mr.  Salmon  Hint 
this  committee  has  no  such  policy  and  Is  not  doing  that.  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  No.  Vo  you  have  anything  further  to  ask  the  witness? 

Mr.  Bortoll  wants  some  more  time. 
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Mr.  Box.  Mr.  Chalriiinn,  I  wont  to  ask  one  <iucstlon.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  wltnes.s  away  from  Mr.  White.  He  Is  Mr.  WhlteV  witness  in  u  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  anything  that  you  want  to. 

Mr,  Box.  1  want  to  ask  him  n  question  In  connection  with  a  question  that  he 
wos  asked  In  the  heginning  and  In  justice  to  the  witness  as  well  as  to  myself. 
What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  wliellier  or  not  you  are  coniiwted  in  any  \vii.\ 
with  the  Greek  liegatlon.  ^  ^  .. 

Mr.  Bortom.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  connected  in  iiuy  way  with  the 
Giwk  legation.  I  went  to  the  Greek  lA^gatlon  twice  after  coming,  the  same  as 
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to  legatlooa  of  other  countriet,  and  saw  Mr.  Ruraa,  and  1  went  to  the  Greek 
Legation  to  ask  for  Information  about  the  present  conditions.  Now,  maybe 
the  question  hhs  reference  to  and  you  want  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  1  am  supported  by  the  Greek  I^egatlon.  I  will  leply  that  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Box.  What  I  want  to  know  Is  whether  you  have  any  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  Greek  Legation. 

Mr.  Bobtox.!.  As  I  started  to  say,  I  have  lived  in  Nice,  and  I  had  a  very 
dear  friend  that  lived  there,  a  Mr.  Btillow,  an  American  composer.  I  have 
knoivn  him  for  years,  and  he  Is  ready  to  support  me  In  every  way.  I  am  not 
making  any  Greek  propoganila  or  Armenian  propaganda.  I  am  working  as  a 
(Christian,  and  I  am  working  because  I  saw  what  happened  and  because  1  think 
that  it  Is  my  duty  to  do  it.  Thei*e  is  no  connection  between  me  and  the  Greek 
Legation. 

Mr.  Box.  You  made  the  statement  to  Individual  members  of  the  committee— 
when  you  were  talking  to  us  hist  week  you  said  that  the  Greek  Legation  had 
thank^  you.  That  was  In  the  press  reports,  but  you  say  that  you  have  no 
connection  with  the  Greek  Legation. 

Mr.  Boetoli.  No,  sir.  I  am  sorry  for  this.  The  Greek  Govemm^t,  ns  I 
.say,  sent  thanks  to  me  for  this  address.  I  replied  to  the  Greek  Government 
that  1  was  not  %vorklng  especially  for  the  Greeks  but  for  every  Christian,  for 
those  Christians  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Turkey. 

The  Chaikmax.  .Tust  a  minute.  Let  us  put  Into  the  record  this  clipping  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  of  Friday,  December  14: 

**  Mr.  Theodore  Bortoll,  recently  assigned  to  the  Greek  T.egatlon,  1ms  arrived 
In  Washington  and  is  staying  ot  the  Hamilton  Hotel.'* 

That  statement  you  deny? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes,  sir ;  I  absolutely  deny  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that 
klad? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  did  not  make  a  statoinent  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
have  no  connection  with  the  Greek  Legation. 

Mr.  WiiiTR.  Mr.  Box,  have  yon  flnlshcd  with  your  questions? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  Greek  I.egatloii. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the  previous  witness  whether  ho  has  been  paid 
for  doing  certain  services. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  think  vou  must  liave  misunderstood  me.  Mr.  Olmiriiian.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  said  that  they  paid  my  expenses  for  one 
month  at  Wllllainstown. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Greek  Legiition  give  yon  any  credentials  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  did  not,  except  a  letter  to  the  secrotaiiy  of  the  institute 
at  Wlllinmstown. 

Mr,  Bakkr.  What  was  that  meeting  for? 

*  Mr.  Salmon.  It  Is  a  general  conferenet'  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  various 
political  alTairs.  I  went  there  because  they  had  no  one  In  the  legation  avail¬ 
able  nt  the  time  that  was  fatulllar  with  the  affairs  in  the  Near  Fast.  1  was 
asked  by  the  Greek  Ix^gntlon  because  I  had  lived  there  and  I  had  made  a  study 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Haker.  You  wore  there  in  what  cnp.TcIty — as  a  citizen  of  the  l^nlteil 
States? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir;  ns  a  citizen  of  the  Cnltwl  States.  Of  course,  yon 
understand  this  whole  procoeillng  nt  Wlllinmstown  was  entirely  an  Informal 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  were  there,  and  yon  were  paid  by  the  Greek 
Legation  for  iierforndng  the  services  for  them. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  want  the  committw  to  misunderstand  me,  I  was  not 
paid. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  Instrncted  in  any  way  by  tlieiii  ns  to  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  1  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Box,  I  took  the  witness.  Mr.  Bortoli.  away  from  Mr,  White,  jnst  ns  he 
started  his  statement.  1  merely  waiiteil  to  will  the  nllentlon  of  Mr.  Wldte  to 
the  fact  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the  witness. 
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Mr.  WaiTG.  jQflt  now? 

Mr.  Box.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waim  Well,  I  had  nothing  apedal. 

Mr.  Bobtou.  May  I  add,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  my  only  conneetton 
with  the  Greek  Embassy  is  embraced  in  the  statement  which  I  have  handed  to 
Sir.  Johnson,  and  the  same  thing  which  I  am  handing  to  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Box.  Where  are  you  stopping? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  At  the  Hotel  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Box.  So  that  part  of  the  press  dispatch  is  correct? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  bow  the  Hotel  Hamilton  gpt  the 
impression  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Greek  Legation  in  any  way.  It  is 
true  that  a  member  of  the  Greek  Legation  thanked  me  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government  for  the  endeavors  I  was  making  for  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Box.  That  a  representative  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government  came 
to  thank  you  for  the  elforts  that  you  are  making  here? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely:  but  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Greek 
Embassy.  1  am  not  making  any  Greek  propaganda,  or  any  Armenian  propa- 
ganda,  or  any  other  propaganda.  I  am  simply  endevoring  to  have  this  great 
country  understand  the  position  of  those  refugees  and  see  if  they  can  be  help^. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Who  is  with  you— associated  with  you  ns  Americans— in  this* 
effort  to  put  this  thing  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  lam  associated  with  no  organization,  whatever,  but  I  came  in 
connection  with  the  conference  on  Immigration  policy,  which  Is  working  on 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  they  asked  me  to  address  a  dinner. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  the  conference  on? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  The  conference  was  on  immigration. 

Mr.  White.  So.  Mr.  Bortoll,  you  did  not  come  In  contact  with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes;  and  I  also  have  some  other  corre8i)ondence. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  were  met  by  the  authorities  of  the  organization,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  I  was  met  by  Miss  Mary  Hurlbutt,  of  New  York,  and  ahe  asked 
me  to  attend,  to  state  what  had  been  done  and  what  the  conditions  were. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And,  you  explained  this  matter  to  the  newspaper  men. 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  did  you  give  them  a  written  statement? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  No,  sir  I  only  made  a  statement  to  them,  which  has  been  carried 
In  the  newspapers.  I  can  give  you,  I  think,  a  clipping. 

The  CHAiBirAN.  Well,  the  newspapers  took  that  up  and  broadcasted  it? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely;  but  1  gave  them  no  statement,  or  made  no  state¬ 
ment  In  writing. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  engineered  that  meeting  for  this  dinner? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  The  Y.  W.  O.  A.  that  very  same  day  of  my  arrival. 

The  Ohaibuan.  I  would  like  to  say  this  for  the  Information  of  those  present : 
That  Miss  Hurlbutt  and  others  of  that  organization  have  twice  arranged  to 
be  present  ahead  of  this  witness,  and  twice  have  asked  to  have  the  meeting  . 
postponed,  and  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  here  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  paid  for  you? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  The  Y.  W.  O.  A.  asked  me.  I  came  at  iny  own  expense. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that, 
although  my  factory  in  Smyrna  was  burned,  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  starve. 

I  have  three  Ufe-lnsurnnce  policies,  of  my  inother*8  and  sisters*,  amounting 
to  2,600,000  francs,  which  will  be  paid;  and  if  I  stay  in  this  country— in 
Ajnerlca,  which  I  will — 1  have  some  property  which  I  will  bring  to  this 
country,  so  1  am  not  in  a  position  where  I  will  have  to  ask  for  help  from 
anybody,  because  even  what  1  do  get  I  will  give  half  of  to  the  refugees.  I 
want  to  make  this  statement,  and  1  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  connected  In 
any  way  with  any  of  the  embassies.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  embassy. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  that  statement  made,  Mr.  Bortoll. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  was  instrumental  and  behind  the  petition  that  Is  being 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  many  ministers? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  By  the  many  ministers— I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  tell  you 
this,  that  as  soon  as  I  left  the  immigration  station  in  Boston  I  went  Just  as 
soon  as  I  could— I  went  and  took  out  my  first  papers,  first  citizenship  papers. 

After  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  tmmtgra* 
tion  bureau  at  the  Statehouse  In  Boston,  and  have  fought  the  matter  over  with 
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ber»  and  having  explained  the  matter  of  the  refugees  In  Smyrna,  in  Boston  to 
see  if  she  could  do  anything  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  refugees  are  now  at  our  ports  waiting 
to  get  in? 

Mr.  Bortou.  1  could  not  make  any  exact  statement  there.  1  went  to  see 
Mr,  White,  the  Undersecretary,  and  who  told  me  there  were  200  of  theses 
refugees  waiting  u  mouth  ago,  but  out  of  that  number  there  are  only  45 
remaining. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  suggested  cltlsenshlp  to  you? 

Mr.  lUmohi,  No,  sir;  1  said  Immediately  1  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  whli  ray  country  any  more.  1  see  France,  Italy,  and  Smyrnut  and  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say - 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  But  you  got  in  the  United  States  temporarily  and 
expected  to  be  deported,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  1  never  expected  to  be  deported ;  1  have  not  been  deported. 

Mr.  Tree.  Who  helped  you  get  in? 

Mr.  Bortou.  My  friend  Mr.  Barlow ;  and  tlie  matter  bus  been  rccouiiueuded, 
and,  I  think,  os  1  was  known  for  years,  there  has  been  an  exception  made 
(or  me. 

Mr.  Tree.  l>id  the  Greek  legation  help  you? 

Mr.  Bortou.  No,  sir;  the  Greek  legation  did  not  lielp  me;  }  never  knew  Mr. 
Vouros  was  stationed  here. 

Mr.  Tree.  1  know;  but  Mr,  Barlow — who  Is  he? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  He  is  an  American  composer. 

Mr.  Tree.  How  did  you  know  him? 

.Mr.  Bortou.  1  happened  to  know  him  in  France  during  tlie  various  times 
wlicn  I  was  there  with  my  mother,  sisters,  and  niece. 

Mr.  It  AKER.  The  fact  is  you  are  the  man  who  1ms  traveled  urouud  a  good 
tlealV 

Mr.  Bortou,  My  business  obliged  me  to  travel. 

Mr.  Uakejl  You  have  been  in  Paris  and  did  business  iliere,  as  well  us  in 
lA)llCi01l? 

.Mr.  Bortou.  I  was  tiiei^  on  business  with  France,  England,  Argentina,  and 
with  Americii.  But  I  was  not  doing  any  business  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  12 
o*clock  this  alteruoon.) 

•  AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  In  order.  Mr.  Bortoli  is  ready  to 
resume  his  statement.  Mr,  White  will  ask  him  questions,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  White.  1  do  not  care  to  develop  anything  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
purpose  in  lirJnging  Mr.  Bortoli  before  this  committee  is  to  simply  establish 
the  extent  of.  this  emergency  in  its  practical  character,  and  1  think,  Mr.  Chair* 
man,  we  have  tlie  permission  of  the  committee  to  insert  tlint  part  of  his 
written  statement;  and  1  do  nut  press  Mr,  Bortoli  to  continue  ut  all  unless 
tiie  other  members  of  the  committee  want  it. 

Mr.  Uakeh.  Has  he  stated  all  the  general  substiince  of  what  he  desires  to 
state  to  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  statement  you  have  just  handed  me  your  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEOEOBE  BOBTOLX— Besumed. 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes.  sir ;  that  is  for  you  personally,  Mr.  Johnson,  Just  to  make 
the  situation  clearer. 

Mr.  White.  1  w^ant  to  ask  Mr.  Bortoli  this  question :  Mr.  Bortoli  submitted 
to  me  a  statement  which  he  had  hied  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  White.  That  Is,  nurratln;^  the  circumstances  of  this  tiorrible  massacre. 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Is  It  your  purpose  to  inseit  a  statement  covering  tliat  ground  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  I  gave  that  as  information,  but  1  have  not  the  permission  of 
the  State  Department  to  make  It  public.  But,  of  course,  the  Congress  wishes 
to  know  what  happened  tliere. 
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Mr.  Wtiim  I  would  iniialre  of  the  ehalrman,  possibly  there  would  be  sorae 
impropriety,  would  there?  Of  course,  the  members  of  the  committee  nnd  the 
Ootiftress  have  access  to  this  statement? 

The  Chairii AN.  We  had  present  beie  the  other  day  the  chief  of  the  Near 
East  Division  of  tlie  State  Department,  Mr.  Dules. 

Mr.  Write.  Not  on  this  particular  bill. 

The  Ohaibhan.  Well,  cm  the  bill  ohead  of  it,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
emergency  and  withheld  certoln  statements,  hut  spoke  of  information  and 
cablegrams  received  pertaining  to  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  From  your  Iti.'brmation  now  obtained  at  the  conference  in 
Switseriaud.  It  looks  ns  though  they  are  going  to  provide  for  the  vorlous 
nationalities  to  return  to  Turkey  nnd  certain  territories  In  Turkey*,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  Bobtom.  I  understand  that.  In  luy  op!iiion.  It  would  be  a  crime  against 
civlllxatlon  to  send  those  people  back  to  slaughter. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Du  you  say  the  territory  sliould  be  turned  over  to  them  and 
that  they  should  he  permitted  to  go  to  the  various  localit'es  and  omduct 
themsehres  as,  of  course,  under  the  general  law  any  other  persons  would  be 
required  to  conduct  themselves ;  does  not  that  look  as  tliough  it  would  relieve 
the  situation  very  rapidly? 

Mr.  Bobtolt.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  If  the  Turk  was  to  be  permitted  to 
govern  those  territories  without  a  power,  sucli  as  America  or  England,  to 
impose  the  conditions  and  be  ready  to  back  the  demand,  that  the  Turk  will 
begin  to  massacre  and  do  what  he  did.  First  of  all.  those  Christians  who 
have  had  experience  in  Smyrna  will  not  be  ready  to  go  hack  If  the  Turk  Is  to 
be  the  ruler. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  BoRTOLf.  Would  you  l>elleve.  sir,  that  I  will  be  ready  to  go  back  to 
Smyrna? 

The  Chairman.  Vou  were  not  a  native  of  Smyiiin,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  yes;  they  can  not  keep  you  from  going  there.  When  tlie 
time  conies  and  the  conditions  are  right,  what  you  say  about  not  being  ready 
to  go  hack  wilt  mean  nothing;  you  wlU  go  to  Smyrna  Just  as  soon  us  things  arc 
adjusted.  You  may  not  go  back  to  live  permanently,  but  you  will  go  back. 

Mr.  Boktou.  I  will  go  back  to  get  the  bodies  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  but 
never  to  remain. 

The  Chairman.  I  %vould  say  the  Armenian  iieople.  if  I  am  able  to  sense  this 
at  all.  ore  In  a  way  helpless  over  there;  nnd  they  are  a  mixed  iieopte  and  tiiey 
feed  that  tlie  efTorts  to  maintain  homes  are  unavailing.  So  they  are  becoming 
!n  the  position  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  and  tlieir  lio|>e  is  tlie  rnited  Stules. 

Mr.  Boktoli.  The  lioiie  of  all  those  refugees  Is  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  the  w^hole  thing.  **Tlie  hope  of  alt  those 
refugees  Is  in  the  Uniteil  States.*’ 

Mr.  llORTotT.  The  only  lioix*.  That  does  not  mean  timt  America  .sliould  take 
them  ull  in.  But  America,  wiilch  has  sliown  herself  as  the  only  Nation  who 
will  protect  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tell  us  how  you  ore  going  to  do  this,  with  tlie  awful  condition 
\vc  have  hero  now,  with  so  many  alien  people  in  our  country.  It  Is  not  tiint 
w*e  are  against  them  coming  in  reasuiiabie  iiuinl>ei*s,  under  iertu*u  proiHU*  naidi- 
tioiis,  etc.  But  why  Is  it  that  so  many  of  them  here  are  ready  and  willing  to  vio¬ 
late  onr  laws  and  are  ready  and  w’liing  to  destroy  tlie  Government  tliat  makes  It 
possible?  One  of  tlie  things  tonlay  that  is  ooncerning  tlie  American  people 
and  Hie  .\mer*eaii  Goveniment  Is  Hie  fact  that  it  lias  got  to  protect  and  prepare 
to  save  Itself  as  against  the  nl*ons  Hint  are  iiero  now. 

Mi\  BoHToi.r.  I  think  Hint  America  wlmli  was  an  ally  of  the  ]Cun»|K*an 
powers - 

Xlie  Chairman  (interposing).  No;  it  was  not;  we  wore  not  an  nll.v.  Wo 
went  In  to  help  the  Allies. 

air.  Bobtom.  But  you  liave  liel|x«d  iis  from  the  dcstnictloii. 

The  Chairman.  All  flint  has  Ihh>:i  done,  nnd  you  ai'C  riglit  liere  in  the  iiiidille 
of  a  proidem  wlilcli  Is  just  nliout  to  break,  whicli  was  to  be  tlie  demand  of 
large  tminhers  of  employers  of  tlie  great  labor  units  for  tlie  admi.ssloii  of  more 
iaf)orei*s.  and  tliey  iiavo  been  complaining  tills  last  year  Hint  our  quota  bill 
luiniitteii  tlie  dependents  and  kept  out  the  lirawti,  nnd  now  they  oi^  short  of 
tabor.  Tliey  were  about  to  make  tlint  appeal,  and  tlie  people  desiring  the 
admission  of  Hie  refugees  got  In  ahead  of  tlieiii.  If  you  opened  with  a  plan 
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til  let  lu  some  more  t*efui;ee8,  you  will  open  up  and  let  In  some  more  laboreni 
almost  Invariably. 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Those  i^efugees  bare  only  been  saved  by  the  Americans;  they 
iiave  been  token  from  the  fire ;  they  have  been  brought  to  the  .Greek  territory, 
to  Firseiis  and  oil  the  islands  and  they  are  there  now  starving  and  dying. 
There  are  no  houses;  tliey  ore  without  covers,  and  a  telegram  I  may  read  to 
you  is  to  the  effect  that  the  clilldren  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  180  a  day.  They 
are  without  food  or  other  help  than  that  given  by  the  Near  East  Relief. 

What  1  was  asking  Is  that  those  persons  residing  here  In  America,  and 
among  those  Greeks,  maybe,  are  75,0Q0  which  have  served  In  the  American 
Army  and,  I  might  say.  the  good  cause. 

The  Chairmax.  They  served  as  Americans,  with  Americans,  In  the  cause  of 
the  world. 

Ml*.  Bortoli.  .4ud  now  among  those  refugees  there  are  sisters,  mothers  dying, 
who  are  absolutely  helpless  and  hopeless  In  that  Greek  territory,  and  they  will 
die.  The  population  of  those  Islands  will  perish  with  the  refugees,  because  all 
those  towns  are  ot  ercrowdetl ;  they  are  parked  on  the  streets.  I  saw  the  barracks 
myself.  In  one  barracks  at  PIrieus,  which  was  built  to  contain  200  people,  there 
are  over  a  thousand,  and  may  even  give  the  name  of  an  American  professor 
at  the  Aiiierican  college  at  Beirut  who  has  taken  photographs  of  those  camps. 
I  was  not  able  to  stoy  a  minute  on  those  barracks,  and  yet  those  people  had  to 
live  there. 

Why  can  not  a  man.  so  long  as  he  Is  able  to  support  his  family,  take  them 
under  bond?  The  Government  could  take  all  the  guaranties  It  needs  to  see 
that  those  people  will  not  become  public  charges.  The  number  Is  not  so  1arge» 
But,  for  lustauce.  suppose  I  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  served  In 
the  American  Army,  do  you  not  think  that  In  such  a  horrible  catastrophe  as  the 
one  of  Smyrna  I  could  come  to  you  and  tell  you  my  sister  Is  dying  and  I  can 
semi  the  money,  and  she  can  not  even  come?  She  can  not  go  to  a  hotel ;  she 
Is  on  the  streets.  Winter  is  there,  and  they  have  no  covers.  What  shall  she 
do?  Could  you  have  the  heart  to  forbid  her  coming? 

Ml*.  Hakkr.  People  are  coming  to  this  country  who  could  go  to  France, 
where  there  is  a  splendid  climate,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  They  can  get  a  vessel 
and  go  right  there  and  find  shelter  and  provisions  within  100  miles. 

BIr.  Bortoli.  We  are  not  obliged  to  follow  her  example.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  of  those  refugees  who  want  to  go  to  France  or  who  urant  to  go  to 
Italy,  because  they  have  seen  those  nations  acting  when  they  were  In  distress, 
when  they  were  flying  from  the  fire  and  got  to  the  wharf,  and  those  nations 
which  were  able  to  mive  them  had  to  watt  for  the  example  of  the  great 
America,  which  went  there  and  saved  376,000  from  the  water  front  of  Smyrna 
under  American  protection  for  12  days. 

Mr.  WiUTK,  111  other  wortls,  those  refugees  do  not  look  uimui  the  Italian  Oov- 
erniiieiit.  nor  the  Itolhiu  people,  nor  the  French  Govemiiient,  nor  the  French 
lieople  IIS  their  sympathetic  friends  at  alt? 

BIr,  Bortoli.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  WiiiTi-:.  That  makes  that  clear. 

Bfr.  Bortoli.  Because  the  fwti  (hiveiumeiits  which  have  enabled  the  Turks 
to  l»e  victorious  are  the  two  nlUes  of  the  Greeks— France  and  Italy.  They  gave 
the  ariiis  and  munitions  to  the  Turks.  Frunw,  lu  1020,  when  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Turkish  Government  we-e  askoil  by  Lord  Curzon  to  conclude 
n  iieace  treaty  on  certain  coiidltlouK  that  wore  Imposed  from  the  Allies  upon  the 
Greeks  mid  Turks— France  has  |iostiK»netl  always  from  period  to  period  that 
lienee  conference,  liecaiise  she  wanted  to  see  the  Turkish  Armies  stronger  and 
stronger:  and  there  we  are. 

I  mil  only  showing  that  there  are  over  n  niilllon  t*efiigee8  absolutely  helpless 
and  lioiKdess. 

The  greatest  numl>er  of  thosi*  I’efugees— all  of  them,  practically — have  been 
saviHl  by  the  .\merlcaiis.  There  tm*  among  tlieiii  those  who  are  members  of  the 
fiiicines  i>f  Aiuoricmi  citizens  who  are  begging  to  Join  their  brothers,  sisters, 
mothers,  mid  fntlier.s.  mid  they  are  not  able  to  do  It. 

fmi  not  the  exception  be  made  for  them? 

The  f’liAiRMAN.  Yes,  it  can.  But  It  linmeilititely  runs  counter  to  the  favoreil- 
nation  cimisos  of  the  other  iintioiis.  and  they  have  either  got  to  do  one  thing  or 
tlie  other.  Tlie  United  States  Is  viewed  by  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  If 
it  begins  to  pick  out  refugees  esjieclnlly  to  be  brought  to  relatives  here  from 
one  cinintry  they  will  have  to  do  It  for  other  countries.  If  you  propose  It 
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for  one  lilll,  you  inijrht  jont  as  well  take  the  hull  by  the  lioroa  and  propose 
It  for  all  f»f  them. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Here  Ih  a  nation,  the  Turkish  Government.  They  are  not  iiaklnR: 
that  we  receive  any  refugees? 

The  CuAiBMAif.  No. 

Mr.  Wnm:.  The  fnvoriHhnutIuti  citiust*  Is  not  IuvoIvcmI  for  the  .simple  reason 
that  no  Government  tiMlay  existing  In  the  world  la  going  to  come  out  lu  broad 
daylight  and  uHsert  hi  teniia  that  we  are  oppressing  certain  of  our  subjects, 
and  we  demand  that  th<»se  iieople  w*ho  are  being  coiiipelleil  through  want  and 
cruelties  amt  mir  isiliry  of  goveruiiient  to  get  out  of  our  country  shall  be 
received  In  the  l*nlle«l  States.  What  Govemiiicnt,  Mr.  .folinson,  would  place 
themsidves  In  that  pitsltlon? 

There  Is  no  dlfTert^ntfatlcai  mudc  lii  this  bill  we  are  dls«iissttig.  Those  refu¬ 
gees  might  as  w(dl  In^  from  Koglaml  or  from  Germany ;  they  might  have  been 
Geriiiaii  niitiotials  or  the  nationals  of  any  countr>\  Now.  Mr.  Chalriiion,  1 
bog  iiardon  for  calling  nttciitlon  to  that.  I  think  we  are  tiiovitig  along  safe 
lines. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  only  a  few  weeks  until  we  would  have  the 
same  thing  from  Constantinople  and  other  refugees. 

Mr.  Whitk.  I  do  not  w^ant  to  Interrupt  the  consecutive  statement  of  the 
witness  to  go  Into  that.  It  will  all  be  threshed  out  In  executive  seaslon. 

Mr.  Rakki.  Did  not  those  foreign  natlonsi  particularly  Italy  and  the  Italian 
por^ple,  even  though  they  were  here  as  dtlsens^  become  very  much  luccnsefl 
over  the  attitude  of  our  Government  with  reference  to  Flume? 

Mr.  BoftTou.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  Rarcb.  I  want  to  show  by  the  witness  that  every  time  our  country  does 
anything  that  It  thinks  is  right  for  America,  these  nationals  of  the  country  that 
we  deal  with  that  feel  hurt,  immediately  turn  against  the  ITntted  States, 
dtbough  Americans  by  birth  and  naturalization. 

Mr.  Writi:.  What  does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  will  tell  you  about  It. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say  this,  and  I  say  It  advisedly,  that  whenever  America  gels 
in  conflict  with  any  nation  that  Is  opposed  to  It,  the  nationals  of  that  country 
ill  the  United  States,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  require  watching,  and  a 
great  majority  of  them  are  going  to  be  against  America  and  for  their  native 

^Mn^HiTE.  To  what  Instance  does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  Rakkb.  I  will  name  England,  to  atart  with,  In  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  well;  the  gentleman  has  not  much  intemattoiiat  magna- 


Mr.  Rakkb.  The  Idea  Is  we  get  on  appeal  from  one  natlonaUty  because  of 
this  war  because  they  are  all  right  and  the  others  are  all  wrong. 

Mr.  White.  A^^  you  for  absolute  exduslon? 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  present,  yes, 

Mr.  White.  We  have  not  got  It. 

Mr  Raker.  We  ought  to  have  It  until  we  get  Just  such  things  as  this  ad¬ 
justed.  As  the  witness  said,  we  are  nearing  and  confronting  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  that  ever  overtook  this  country.  If  we  are  not 

a  Uttle  sacrlddng  and  tend  to  our  own  household  Instead  of  looking  abroad  to 
get  some  great  humitarlan  problem  and  obtain  some  newspaper  notoriety  and 
become  humitarlans  and  forget  our  own  home  people. 

I  want  to  a.sk  this  witness:  The  climate  Is  very  mild  down  In  the  ^fedlter- 
rauean  countries.  They  say  the  people  have  not  homes  and  hous^  to  live  in. 
Have  you  thought,  sir,  that  right  within  the  shadow  of  this  capital  you  ha\e 
permittetl  and  I  have  pt»rroUted  American  citizens  to  ® 

Ihermomotcr  watr  20*  below  zero;  and  has  anybody  roised  his  voice  against 
those  poor  American  citizens  living  In  that  manner?  Not  one. 

did  .vou  first  see  this  hill  that  Is  l>elng  con- 


^^^Mr^BoBTOu.  I  saw  It  at  the  Senate  and  T  saw  It  In  New  Yi»rk  when  the  hlU 

Mr'IrtA^ER.^Who  Introduced  this  bill  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bortou.  Senator  Keyes. 
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Mr.  Rakes.  And  you  say  that  you  collaborated  by  being  present  and  dis* 
cussed  with  parties  who  originally  prepared  this  bill,  before  It  was  Introduced 
in  either  House  or  SenateT 

Mr.  BoftTou.  No,  sir;  this  bill  was  drafted  In  New  York,  and  they  were 
asking  me  some  Information  nnd  1  was  giving  It  to  them. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Bortuli,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Turkish  Government  Is  a  government  of  Islamlsm? 

Mr.  Bostou.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  White.  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  strong  spirit  of  Intolerance  of 
religious  or  racial  intolerance  being  exercised  by  the  governments  in  the 
Balkan  States—that  is,  outside  of  those  ciiuntries  which  have  achieved  their 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  Empire?  1  am  speaking  of  the 
Balkan  independent  Htates.  Ito  you  get  my  question?  Is  there  any  strong 
spirit  of  religious  Intolerance? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely  no.  Of  course,  this  Is  the  religion  of  the  Turks, 
to  kill  as  many  Christians  us  you  can  and  the  more  you  kill  the  quicker  you 
go  to  heaven ;  for  example,  a  Turk  can  not  kill  a  dog.  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Mr. 
Wharton  also  will  say  tliat. 

1  remember  In  1914,  before  the  Turks  started  to  civilixeb  they  were  killing, 
but  not  in  the  wholesale  way.  You  could  see  in  Constantinople  over  5,000,000 
dogs  belonging  to  nobody.  These  dogs  could  not  be  killed  by  Turks,  but  when 
the  Germans  went  to  reorganise  the  Turkish  Army  they  took  all  of  those  dogs, 
put  them  iu  ships,  and  sent  them  to  certain  Islands;  and  you  see  now  every 
tiiorning  two  shU»s  loadoil  with  hones  uml  other  kinds  of  food  going  Co  those 
tslaiids  to  feetl  the  tlogs.  That  shows  you,  sir,  that  the  Turk  In  a  certain  way 
has  a  religion.  If  a  Christian  touch  a  dog  they  would  strike  him  Immediately. 
I  i'i*ineiiihcr  when  1  was  a  lK»y  going  to  i'«»llege  I  lcarac<l  the  Christians  can 
not  kill  dogs,  but  the  Chrlstliins  are  to  he  killed  by  the  dogs.  This  Is  their 
religion :  Kilt  as  itmny  Cttrlstiaiis  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witness  will  remember,  tbe  doctor  here  from  Con¬ 
necticut  last  year  presented  a  pumpiilet  he  iiad  written  several  years  ago.  In 
whicli  he  undertook  to  explaltr the  religion  of  Mohammed;  and  we  had  all 
these  things  In  eonuecllon  with  the  appeal  for  tbe  admission  of  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  to  relatives,  a  large  part  of  those  at  that  time  being  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut 

Mr.  White.  1  am  trying  to  establish  that  which  has  always  been  my  belief 
and  which  Mr.  Simon  confirms  us  to  this  sitaation.  that  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  guvcmnient  of  Islatiifsm.* 

The  Chairman.  We  admit  that ;  and  the  Koran,  tlieir  blhle,  calls  for  killing 
their  enemies. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  difTerence  would  that  make.  Mr.  White,  If  theirs  Is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  isallsm? 

The  Chairman.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  this  country  called  Thrace  belongs  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  Bortom.  Tlmice  has  belonged  to  Greece  for  2,000  years. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  that  makes  a  lot  of  trouble? 

Mr.  Bortoli.  Absolutely.  But  I  suppose  If  Thrace  was  handed  back  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  laiusnnne  c<»nferenc’0  tlie  refugee  problem  would  be  somehow 
lighter,  but  the  Turks  must  be  chased  out  of  there;  for  instance,  the  Turks 
have  Just  chas^  all  the  Greeks  from  Smyrna,  nnd  have  determined  to  chase 
all  Christians  out  of  Constantinople.  The  Turks  would  have  those  territories, 
whicli  are  very  rich.  In  their  hands.  All  the  commerce  in  Asia  and  In  European 
Turkey  was  held  by  Knglisli.  Americans,  Frencli,  and  Italians  and  Greeks.  So 
ail  the  freight  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  Italians,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  concessions  there,  and  now  those  concessions 
have  to  be  considered.  What  Is  to  become  of  that  land?  Arc  you  going  to 
leave  nil  that  precious  raw  material  that  that  land  contains  just  to  go— 

Mr.  White  (interitosing).  It  may  not  be  especially  necessary  to  bring  It  out. 
but  since  nil  this  other  matter  has  been  intrmlucetl  I  want  to  ask  the  witness 
if  the  Turkish  concessions  to  foreigners  now  granted,  and  which  have  been 
gmnte«l.  tbe  French  and  Italians  preitoniiiiatG  in  the  concessions  they  have 
secured  from  the  Turkish  Government? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Absolutely,  sir. 

.Mr.  White.  Do  they  predominate  to  a  very  great  extent? 

Mr.  Hortolt.  They  actually  do.  And  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  evacuation 
of  Smyrna ;  The  Itnllnns  were  paying  money  to  their  own  residents  to  go  back 
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to  Smyrna  and  reconatruct*— I  do  not  know  what  expreaaton  to  use — 1  saw  my 
mother  killed  asd  1  aaw  iny  two  alaters  dead,  and  the  Italian  Government  wants 
to  pay  the  Italians  to  go  back  to  Smyrna  to  reconstruct,  not  to  lose  predotnina* 
tlon.  1  can  bring  you  newspapers  which  are  stating  that  the  Angora  ambas¬ 
sador  made  the  promises  to  the  Rome  Government  that  Turkey  would  not  forget 
the  French  and  Italian  help. 

Mr.  White.  They  have  asked  you.  would  It  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
Italians  and  French  investors  are  Inspired  by  the  conviction  that  they  can  get 
better  terms  from  the  Turkish  Government  than  they  couhl  have  secured  if  the 
Greek  control  had  been  continued  In  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  That  would  be  a  fair  conclusion? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Box.  What  do  the  American  concessions  c^mslst  of? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Dlls. 

Mr.  Box.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Well,  they  have  most  of  the  shipping. 

Mr.  Box.  Shipping  and  oil? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes,  sir;  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  establislieil  there.  Their 
properties  have  not  been  burned,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  wen*  In  front 
of  the  position - 

Mr.  Box  (interposing).  You  say  they  did  not  burn  the  Standard  Oil  pn>i)- 
ertles? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  They  were  not  touebeil. 

Mr.  Box.  They  kllletl  men  and  uometi  and  liurncd  the  American  cmisulate 
and  other  property,  but  did  not  touch  the  Standard  Oil  property. 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cable.  Was  there  anyone  protecting  the  Standard  OH  property  there? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes;  the  Standard  OH  is  practically  on  the  water  front.  In 
the  lower  part  of  town,  and  a  destroyer  was  In  tnmt  of  tlie  Sttimlar4l  Oirs 
building. 

Mr.  Cable.  The  Unitetl  States  destroyer? 

Mr.  Bobtou.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmax.  I  want  to  read  this  (reading] : 

**It  remains  to  treat  ns  briefly  as  possible  of  the  considerable  Turkish 
element  in  Thrace.  It  should  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  that  In  statistics 
all  Moslems,  regardless  of  race,  are  grouped  together  as  *  Turks.*  Indeed,  the 
Turkish  element  in  Thrace  Is  thickest  In  tlie  highlands  of  western  Thrace, 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Poiiiak  and  Achriane  mountaineers  who  bide 
under  conformity  to  Islam  the  mystery  of  their  origin.**  Moslem  prepoiuler' 
uiice  here,  however.  Is  Irrelevant  to  an  appreciation  of  Greek  claims,  for 
this  territory  i«  left  to  Bulgaria.  For  the  parts  of  Thnii*e  uctualiy  claimed 
by  Greece,  Turkish  and  Greek  statistics  are  agreed  In  showing  a  Greek  major¬ 
ity  (304,537  Greeks  and  205,350  Turks  in  the  one  case,  and  303,515  Greeks  and 
344,011  Turks  in  the  other). 

“The  majority  may  not  appear  overwhelming,  but  three  i)olnts  should 
l>e  borne  In  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  Turkish  element  In  the  country  Is 
artlflcially  swollen  by  an  enormous  floathtg  population  of  soldiers  and  otticials 
recruited  from  the  Anatolian  homelands  of  the  race.  An  illustration  will 
make  clear  the  force  of  this  |K>lnt.  Turkish  statistics  show  that  lU)  less  than 
43,000  Inhabitants  of  Constantinople  are  persons  In  Goveriimeut  service.  If 
we  multiply  this  figure  by  five  in  order  to  Include  their  fa mHii*s  we  have 
accounted  for  fully  half  of  the  Turkish  population  of  the  caidtal.  Something 
analogous,  though  in  a  less  degree,  obtains  throughout  Thrace.  If  we  could 
take  Into  consideration  only  the  permanent  and  settle<1  ixipulatlon,  Greek 
preponderance  In  Thrace  would  he  much  more  striking.  It  is  suggestive  iu 
this  connection  that  M.  Berl,  a  publicist  sent  on  special  mission  to  the  country 
by  the  French  (Government  a  few  years  before  the  war.  calculates  that  the 
Greek  element,  though  only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  populatl<»n  of  Thrace, 
has  in  its  hands  50  per  cent  of  the  agriculture,  80  per  cent  of  the  Industry, 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  traile  of  the  country,  besides  almost  monopolizing  the 
liberal  professions. 

**  In  the  second  place,  n  glance  at  the  ethnological  maps  will  show  that  the 
ridiitlve  strength  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  elements  In  Thrace  lias  undergone 
a  considerable  change,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Greek  element,  since  1877. 
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TiiU  is  One  to  the  poUcy  iuau^urated  by  AbOul  UauitO  of  attractluff  Moslem 
linmlin^nts  (Molmtljlrs)  from  the  former  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  notably 
Bosulai,  Crete,  and  Bulgarin,  and  settling  them  in  predominantly  Christian 
regions  with  a  view  to  modifying  their  ethuological  complexion.  One  estimate 
puts  tlie  number  of  Mohadjirs  thus  settie<1  in  Thrace  since  the  Itusso-Turkisli 
War  as  high  as  1$S,000.  Since  1014,  this  process  has  been  carried  one  step 
further  by  the  Young  Turkish  Oovernnient,  which  has  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  war  to  deport  120,000  Thracian  Greeks  from  their  homes  and 
settle  Moslems  in  their  place,  not  to  mention  several  tens  of  thousands  more 
driven  out  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Greece  during  the  spring  of  tlie 
same  year.  About  half  of  these  120,000  have  perished  of  Iinnger  and  priva¬ 
tion.  The  repatriation  of  those  still  alive  Is  an  act  of  elementary  Justice 
besides  being,  as  the  report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  already  referred  to 
|)oInts  out,  *  by  far  the  soundest  means  of  restoring  prosperity  in  the  country.* 
It  is  doubtful  if  after  such  a  repatriation  the  Turks  would  have  a  majority  in 
Tlirncp,  as  the  Turkish  element  has  also  been  thinned  by  the  war  and  epl- 
cleiiiics.  but,  in  any  case,  the  majority  tlmt  counts  is  surely  the  pre-war  majority, 
not  the  majority  obtained  through  deiioitation  and  tlie  *  wlilte  massacre.*  Cite 
can  not  admit  the  assassin's  claim  to  step  Into  the  shoes  of  h's  victim. 

“  Finally,  we  must  ask  ourselves  which  is  the  element  which  plays  the  music 
of  the  Zukfunt.  In  alt  cases  where  the  future  of  territories  of  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  is  under  consideration,  a  long-sighted  view  is  only  possible  If  we  also  take 
into  account  the  tendencies  and  possibilities  presented  by  the  various  elements. 
Oue  can  not  ignore  such  n  fact  ns  tlie  strikingly  higher  rate  of  increase  of  the 
Greek  element.  The  example  of  Cyprus  Is  there  to  show  that  under  anr  adminis¬ 
tration  which  does  not  attempt  to  control  racial  growth  through  massacre,  tlie 
Greeks  increase  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  Turks.  Nor  can  one  deny  that 
the  Greek  element  alone  posses  the  vitality  necessary  for  reconstruction  on  the 
ruins  of  to-day.  A  distinguished  Italian  publicist  has  well  expresseil  certain 
facts  noted  by  every  carefid  obserx^er  of  the  Near  East.  ‘The  Greek  people 
leliex*e  that  their  mission  in  the  east  Is  not  yet  at  an  end.  Their  coii.«clousness 
of  their  owti  superiority,  tlieir  intellectual  gifts,  tlieir  pride,  their  aptitude  for 
commerce  and  peaceful  progress  geiierally,  their  family  organization,  wlilch 
assigns  to  women  a  p<«!t  of  action  and  direction  worthy  of  them  (even  the 
Turks  respect  Greek  xx’omen  and  reserve  for  them  tlie  title  of  “kokona,**  or 
‘•matron**),  their  taste  for  learning,  tlieir  undying  optiinfsni.  their  Inability 
ever  to  feel  discourageiiieiit.  I  heir  characteristle  versatility.  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  tlieir 
profound  kiiowleilge  of  life  I'onstitiite  n  Justirtcniloii  of  this  idea.*  (Amadori 
VIrgliJ,  La  questlone  riiineliota,  pp.  51-52.)  ‘  In  the  linmohlle  Orient  the  Greek 
nation  alone  persoiilfles  the  we.stem  spirit  of  activity  and  prolress.  •  •  • 
The  Moslems  who  In  this  nineteenth  century  respect  and  fear  Greek  nationality 
wh:ie  fighting  against  It,  show  thereby  their  respect  and  at  the  same  time  tlieir 
dread  of  the  Itwading  civilization  of  tlie  West.’  (Ib.,  p.  52.) 

.And.  lastly,  may  we  say  a  wonl  ti»  those  persons  wlio.  wlille  anxious  to  do 
Justice,  are  reduced  to  despair  by  tlie  tangled  ethnography  of  tlie  Balkan  region 
and  are  Inclined  to  find  refuge  In  mandates  and  international  controls?  These 
expedients  of  the  Ix^gue  of  Nations  an*  excellent  in  their  appropriate  place  and 
season ;  but  If  applied  too  Indiscriminately,  they  may  become  engines  of  injus¬ 
tice  belying  that  doctrine  of  self-determination  anti  majority  rule  which  supplies 
the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  league.  Thrace  affords  a  test  of  the  validity  of 
that  doctrine.  Just  as  much  as  Tnumylvaula  or  Bohemia.  Minorities,  whether 
large  or  small,  should  have  every  rlgiit  assured  to  them  short  of  the  right  to 
deny  self-determination  to  a  majority. 

**To  put  Thrace,  the  ‘largest  ethnological  domain  of  the  Greek  race  north  of 
Pindus,*  as  Becltis  called  It,  under  the  mandate  of  a  great  power  would  only 
mean  turning  it  Into  a  second  Crete. 

“The  Greek  element,  already  a  relative  majority  numerically  and  enjoying 
the  higher  birth  rate,  absolutely  preponderant  In  economic  life,  and  monopolizing 
such  culture  as  the  country  possesses,  could  not  fall  to  assert  Its  preponderance 
more  and  more  strongly  under  any  civilized  government  and  to  press  xvltli  ever- 
incrcasing  force  its  plea  for  the  union  of  Thrace  to  the  mother  country.  The 
mandatory  solution  is,  nbox*e  all,  a  compromise,  and  the  precedents  of  eastern 
Rumelia  and  Crete  are  there  to  show  that  the  Balkans  do  not  take  kindly  to 
mich  compromises.*’ 

The  Chairjiax.  The  committee  will  now  hear  ^Ir.  Capps. 
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The  OuAiBicAN.  Professor,  what  Is  your  business  and  place  of  residence? 

Professor  Capps.  I  am  professor  In  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  The  committee  has  been  holding  some  preiiininary  hearings 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  H.  R.  I32(^,  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr,  White  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  which  bill  proposes  to  admit  refugees 
from  the  Turkish  territories,  and  we  have  had  statements  covering  some  of  the 
history  and  locations,  and  then  there  were  some  farther  statements  of  distress, 
which  are  on  file  here,  and  some  statements  in  reference  to  the  possible  numbers 
of  refugees  who  might  be  admitted  from  the  total  number  of  refugees.  Any¬ 
thing  you  can  say  we  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

Professor  Capps.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  studv  this  bill  in  any  great  detail,  but  1  think  I  know  the 
general  purpose  of  it  and  Uie  limitations  that  are  embodied  in  it 

My  impression  is  that  it  will  not  go  very  far  as  a  measure  of  relief;  that  it 
will  be  a  very  great  relief  as  to  a  limited  number  of  families  who  are  in  very 
great  distress  because  of  their  relatives  in  Thrace  and  in  the  Near  l^t  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  surprise  me  if,  in  conformity  with  these  regulations,  more  than 
10,000  to  15,000  should  come  In ;  and  I  should  think,  too,  that  the  quality  of  the 
immigrants  that  you  would  get  through  these  restrictions  would  be  the  best; 
that  Is,  men  and  women  of  substance,  whose  relatives  on  this  side  have  an 
acknowledged  position  and  are  reputable  citizens. 

So  that  I  think  that  you  have  very  carefully  guarcleil  the  quality  and  the 
numbers  of  Uiose  who  may  come  In, 

Personally,  I  regret  very  much  to  see  any  restriction  placcni  by  this  country 
against  the  victims  of  the  very  great  disaster  that  Is  going  on  in  Asia,  because 
we  are  the  only  country  In  the  world  (are  we  not?)  that  closes  Its  doors 
to  a  person  who  is  suddenly  driven  out  of  his  house  nnd  home.  All  the 
near-by  States  must  take  these  refugees,  whether  they  want  them  or  not, 
these  people  who  land  upon  their  shores;  and,  of  course,  if  the  disaster  were 
near  at  hand  and  our  own  destroyers  should  land  these  refugees  on  our 
shores,  say  In  New  Jersey,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  we  would  take 
them  all  and  care  for  them  until  they  could  be  repatriated. 

The  majority  of  these  people  will  endeavor  to’  be  reputrialeil.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  smoll  landowners.  You  may  be  Interestefl  to  know  that 
every  Greek  farmer,  who  has  renche«l  the  age  of  40,  with  very  few  exceptions 
owns  bis  own  homestead,  a  little  plot  of  laud,  ami  is  very  thrifty  and  a  very 
able  farmer. 

I  had  some  good  testimony  on  that  subject  from  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  whom  you  may  know  as  a  great  American  soil 
expert,  who  went  with  me  to  Greece  In  1918  for  the  Retl  Cross.  He  wanted 
to  see  if  he  could  tell  the  Greeks  how  to  produce  more  food  with  the  same 
labor  and  from  the  same  land  in  order  to  make  themselves  self-sustaining. 
They  were  short  about  40  per  cent  of  their  neetls,  so  far  as  cereals  were 
«?oncerned ;  and  he  said  be  could  not  improve  upon  the  methods  of  the  Gi*eek 
firmer,  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.  He  could,  ho  wetter, 
very  much  improve  the  soil  of  Greece,  and  he  proiM)sed  to  tell  them,  nnd 
did  tell  them,  how  to  do  this. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  Greek  peasant,  not  of  the  city  Greek. 
The  city  Greek  is  of  a  type  quite  distinctive  of  the  Orient  or  rather  of  the 
Mediterranean  Basin,  a  considerable  element  of  them  are  men  who  live  on 
their  wits.  But  the  great  mass  of  this  population  we  are  speaking  of  now 
that  Is  emigrating,  that  Is  moving  out  of  Asia  and  Thrace,  consists  of  sturdy, 
land-owning,  conservative,  thrifty  farmers:  and  if  they  could  be  put  on  our 
farms  they  would  be  n  very  valuable  class. 

Mr.  Hakeb.  You  are  speaking,  particularly,  of  the  Thrace  country? 

Professor  Capps.  What  I  said  Is  peculiarly  true  of  the  Greeks  of  Thrace. 

I  have  had  a  considerable  contact  with  them.  I  have  llvctl  In  Greece  about 
six  years  and  move^  around  a  great  deal,  and  have  had  to  do  with  the  Thracians 
and  Macedonians  during  the  period  of  the  war  os  commissioner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross.  The  Thracians.  In  my  opinion,  are  the  most  independent, 
stuniy,  and  self-supporting  thrifty  people  of  all  the  Greeks  In  lands  until 
recently  Turkish. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well.  Professor,  I  have  not  understood  that  any  of  the  people 
from  Thrace  want  to  come  here. 
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Professor  Capps.  1  do  DOt  know  that  they  do ;  but  tliey  would  be  very  wise, 
as  conditions  are  now  over  there,  if  they  started  to  move  his  way,  In  my 
opinion. 

The  Chaibuan,  That  Is,  if  too  many  did  not  move? 

IVofessor  Capps.  The  Thracians  are  going  to  suffer  by  being  in  lietween 
the  Turk  and  the  Bulgarian  in  the  immediate  future.  Every  tendency  will 
be  to  depopulate  that  region  of  its  Greek  population. 

Mr.  Rareb.  And  drive  out  the  Greeks? 

Professor  Capps.  And  drive  out  the  Greeks;  and  I  suspect,  no  matter  what 
the  conference  decides,  that  every  prudent  Greek  who  can  get  away  from 
the  country  will  leaver  provided  there  is  a  place  to  go. 

They  are  a  very  desirable  body  of  cltisens,  so  far  as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  provided  there  Is  not  quite  an  immediate  hope  of  re* 
capturing  them  and  having  it  under  Greek  domination. 

Professor  Capps.  They  will  go  back  in  any  case.  No.  they  have  not  much  of 
a  sense  of  nationality. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  have  not? 

Professor  Capps.  Only  very  slight.  They  have  lived  under  foreign  domi¬ 
nation  ail  their  lives.  There  has  been  very  tittle  political  agitation,  although 
a  .  great  deal  of  religious  propaganda.  Of  course,  they  have  a  sentiment  In 
fav«)r  i>f  a  fiolitical  orgatilzntiou  that  involves  the  Greek  Cliurch.  But,  apart 
from  that,  I  do  not  think  they  are  much  concernetl  whether  they  are  ruled 
by  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  or  Turks.  That  Is  my  own  theory,  and  I  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  of  them. 

Along  that  very  line,  tf  'we  should  admit  a  large  number  of  refugees  who 
have  relatives  here,  and  the  country  became  .somewhat  peaceful  over  tliere. 
there  would  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  to  return,  it  would  be  the  able- 
bodied  that  would  return  rather  than  the  dependent ;  and  It  would  lie  those  who 
have  o  stake  in  the  land  and  who  have  acquired  titles  to  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  They  w^ould  he  subject  to  the  same  charge  in  the  United 
States  that  we  are  now  subjected  to.  that  our  quota  law  is  admitting  a 
gretit  excess  of  dependent  peoples,  and  that  the  able-bodied  from  various 
count  rics  where  conditions  are  hetoming  more  Arm  are  now  returning,  leaving 
us  the  dependents,  Poland,  for  Instance.  The  outgo  of  Poland  was  in  excess  of 
the  income,  ami  the  outgo  was  the  able-bodied,  the  man  who  was  going  back  to 
Poland  to  live.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints  ngainst  the  workings  of  the 
quota  law. 

Professor  Capps.  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  observotloii, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  they  are  usually  minors.  The  refugees  will  be  almost 
all  dependents— women,  children,  and  young  boys— because  the  grown-up 
men  are  not  perndtted  to  leave.  To  keep  the  Turks  from  getting  them, 
they  have  gone  Into  the  Interior  already — those  who  have  escaped,  rather  few 
in  numl)er. 

Mr.  Rakfji.  So  we  would  get  not  many  able-bodied  men? 

Professor  Capps.  You  would  get  only  boys  and  not  many  able-bodied  men. 
You  would  get  some  old  men,  women  and  children,  from  what  I  hear,  and 
1  presume  you  hear  the  same  thing.  In  Greece  that  is  true.  I  get  my  Infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Red  Cross,  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  refugees  in 
Greece  to-day,  and  they  expect  to  have  in  the  lower  part  of  Greece,  around 
Athens,  one  refugee  to  take  care  of  out  of  every  tw’o  Intinbltniits.  That  Is 
an  Intolerable  condition.  They  can  not  feed  them  or  shelter  them.  A  good 
proportion  of  them  is  dependent,  and  the  great  mass  of  tiuuii  women  and 
children. 

Mr.  Rakrk.  A  great  many  of  them  <*aiiie  from  the  cities? 

Professor  Capps.  No,  I  think  the  mass  of  them  are  the  country  people. 

The  Chairman.  Following  out  your  .statement  that  you  hate  to  see  the 
Tnited  States  the  only  countr>'  with  Its  doors  closed:  The  United  Stales  Is 
farther  removed  than  other  countries  from  this  place  of  trouble;  the  Uiiltetl 
States  is  one  of  the  princii)nl  countries  that  has  immigration  laws.  But  mnuy 
of  those  countries  have  only  laws  relating  to  exiles.  They  treat  those  who 
come  upon  their  soil  only  ns  visitors  and  transients.  Does  not  that  make  a 
little  difTerence  In  the  situation? 

Professor  Capps.  I  think  It  does.  I  think  the  fact  that  w'e  assume  that 
everybody  who  lands  on  our  soil  Is  a  future  citizen  makes  a  considerable 
difference.  I  do  not  see  that  this  ought  to  be  lnvolve<l.  I  am  thinking  now 
of  the  necessity  of  finding  temporary  shelter  for  these  people,  the  most  illffl- 
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cult  I  8U|>i>08e  we  Imve  seeu  lu  our  lifetime,  fur  more  tUQlcult  tliaii  anytli:iii; 
done  In  France  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  we  meet  up  %vltli  the  condition  right  away  that  nil  the 
children  born,  no  matter  how  tliey  come  here,  are  citlzena,* 

Profeasor  CArra.  Well,  they  would  be  pretty  good  citizens.  We  certainly 
would  not  turn  our  back  to  them,  no  matter  w*hether  good  or  not.  If  It  happened 
to  be  Cuba  that  was  In  trouble  or  any  nearby  country;  and  Bulgaria,  Serbia. 
Italy,  England,  and  Fniuce— not  one  of  .them  '  loses  its  doors  to  tliese  people, 
no  matter  where  they  come  from  or  bow  they  are  selected. 

Mr.  Rakes.  They  are  having  a  difficult  time,  are  they  not? 

Professor  Capps.  They  are  having  their  troubles. 

The  CitAiSMAN.  Do  yon  think  It  would  be  possible  or  advisable  if  this  were 
declde<l  to  consider  such  a  bill  as  this  to  amend  It  to  admit  all  of  those  who 
are  admitted  as  refugees  purely  as  transients  and  temporarily? 

Professor  Capps.  With  the  possibility  of  selecting  out  afterwards  those 
that  were  desirable  to  keep— yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  further  probability  that  every  person  who  would  c'omo 
liere  to  a  relative  would  find  that  relative  ami  all  his  friends  iind  his  church 
behind  him  when  the  time  came  to  send  him  out,  insisting  he  had  made  gootl 
and  should  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  out  ills  first  papers  and  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  Unlte<)  States,  except  those  who  work^  voluntarily  to 
Liatrlate  themselves.  That  Is  what  w^ould  happen? 

Professor  Capps.  Yes,  1  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  are  having  that  same  ti*i>iih|e. 

Professor  Capph.  Unless  we  have  an  orgiuiizatlun  by  which  we  can  follow 
them  up.  We  ivould  never  commit  the  inhumanity  nf  shipping  them  out  of 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  trouble  w*e  are  having,  even  down  to  the 
insane  children  odmttteil  during  the  wur  oii  lurount  of  the  iierils  of  tlie  sea. 
temtiorarlly.  When  the  time  comes  for  them  to.  ho  j^hippeil  hack,  sometimes 
there  Is  no  family  and  s^aiietlmes  no  country  to  send  them  to. 

Professor  Capps.  But  the  alU^ruatlve  Is  horrible  to  think  of— that  Is,  caring 
for  them  over  there.  It  is  almost  an  emlless  jiib. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  Ik?  worse  instead  of  better? 

Professor  Capps.  Very  much  worse  instead  of  better. 

The  Chairman.  And  tliorc  would  be  more  reiiuests  for  refugivs  in  add ll  Ion 
to  this  request? 

Professor  Capps.  1  do  not  know  as  regardi^  numbers.  I  think  death  will 
take  care  of  a  good  deal  of  that. 

Mr.  Carle.  This  bill  does  not  limit  the  number? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  It  limits  the  locality. 

Mr.  Raker.  One  gentleman  told  us  that  the  territory  called  the  Near  East, 
with  some  oO.OOO.OOO  or  OO.OOO.CKN)  iH*op1e.  and  that  within  the  next  10  years, 
by  reason  of  tlioir  Ideas  of  natlonnllty,  there  w‘t»iihl  he  about  25.000,000  or 
30,000.000  of  refugees  In  that  country. 

Professor  Capps.  No;  that  Is  lni|)oss*hIe.  I  think,  Mr.  CoiigiTssniaii. 

Ttie  Chairman.  That  eiuhra<*e  ii  very  large  territory. 

Professor  Capps.  They  do  not  want  to  eouie  over;  1lu»  Kurils  ami  Arabs,  for 
example,  do  not  want  to  come  over. 

Mr.  IVmite.  They  can  not  qualify  they  are  imlygaiiious.  are  they  not? 
Professor  Capps.  I  presume  they  are  theoretlndly  and  i)erhai>s  practically. 
But  it  is  the  Christians  who  are  IiivoIvihI.  The  only  isHqde  who  arc  in  danger 
are  the  Christians.  They  are  the  pro|K*rty  owners,  of  course;  Ihey  are  the 
merchants  and  the  owners  of  farms.  In  C'onstnnt'iioide  about  00  per  cent  of 
the  business  property.  I  am  told,  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

The  Chairman.  Following  that  Hue  right  there,  1  will  ask  the  gontleiiuui— 
and  you  can  answer  outside  the  record  or  not — ilo  you  think  that  the  Unlteil 
States  would  be  justlfieil  In  undertaking  to  define  refugees  as  follows : 

**  *  Itefugei*’  shall  mean  any  imrson  who  lias  tied  from  h  s  home  since  the  1st 
of  October.  1021,  and  was  resident  prior  to  iUndiig  from  bis  home  In  (u)  the 
territory  belonging  to  Turkey  as  deflneil  by  the  treaty  of  SOvres,  or  (tp)  other 
territory  occupleil  by  Turkish  military  or  elvll  nuthorlCes  since  October,  1020.” 

That  is  to  say,  there  Is  a  definition  of  refugees,  meaning  ct^rlnln  refugees,  nnd 
it  Is  an  admission  that  these  people  ore  rccognlzeil  us  refugees  because  they 
are  Christians  being  persecuted  by  Molmmmedatis. 

Professor  Capps.  I  do  not  think  that  quite  covers  the  case,  Mr.  Chnirnian, 
because  It  does  not,  for  example,  clearly  Include  the  territory  of  Smyrna. 
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does  It?  If  Smyrna  did  not  belong  to  Turkey,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
Sevres  and  was  not  occupied  by  Turkish  military  authorities  since  October 
30,  1020,  It  seems  to  me  that  Smyrna  Is  not  included;  and  yet  the  Smyrna/ 
district  Is  the  district  most  grevlously  amicted.  You  should  so  phrase  the  fleft- 
nitlon  of  refugee  as  to  Include  the  refugees  from  Smyrna. 

Mr.  White.  It  certainly  provides  that  It  Include  Constantinople,  if  the  Turks 
take  possession  of  It  In  the  next  month,  before  this  bill  becomes  olfective. 

Professor  Carrs.  I  think  It  would  Include  Constantinople,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  Smyrna  and  the  refugees  from  Smyrna.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
how  many  there  are,  Mr.  Bortoll?  I  should  say  not  less  than  300,000  were 
taken  out  by  the  Americans  alone. 

Mr.  Bortou.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  were  taken  out  by 
the  Americans  atone. 

Mr.  Raxeb.  Altogether  there  would  be  a  good  many? 

Professor  Carrs.  There  are  1,000,000. 

Mr.  Cadijs.  If  the  United  States  would  open  Its  door  to  let  some  of  these 
people  In,  would  not  that  Incite  the  Turks  to  go  ahead  and  massacre  more? 

Professor  Carrs.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  within  a  few  years  the  Turks 
will  be  begging  these  people  to  come  back  nod  do  the  business  for  them ;  but. 
as  they  feel  at  present,  they  would  like  to  murder  them  off  aud  have  them  get 
out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  me  put  this  right  squarely  up  to  you :  Why  should  we  think 
of  i»erinlttltig  Just  refugees  who  have  relatives  here  to  cimie  to  tirs  country 
and  exclude  other  refugees  who  have  no  relatives  here?  Why  should  we  make 
any  possible  distinction? 

Professor  Carrs.  To  me  it  Is  monstrous.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  anything 
hunmnltarlan  about  It.  According  to  this,  you  would  exclude  the  liest  kind 
of  persons,  the  most  desirable  Immigrants,  and  take  In  perhaps  a  dependent 
or  cripple  or  old  men,  because  they  are  relatives.  I  do  not  see  n  prefer  line 
to  be  dra^vn  there,  except  that  you  guarantee  the  economical  Indepeiiflence  of 
the  person  coming  In. 

The  Cii airman.  We  do  not  guarantee  that  for  any  great  length  of  time.  What 
Is  the  bond  over  a  lifetime  of  some  boy? 

Professor  Carrs.  These  people  will  be  prosperoti.s  In  the  United  States; 
you  will  not  have  n  large  dependent  group  thrown  mion  Ainerlcan  charity. 
But  you  are  not  getting  the  best  Immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  their  standard  of  living  and  not  our  standard 
of  living? 

Professor  CArrs‘  The  Greeks  arc  westerners.  I  do  not  know  alaiut  the 
Ariuenlnns.  But  the  Creeks  very  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  western  Ufi*; 
they  are  very  frugal  and  they  do  not  squander  their  earnings.  The  Creek 
has  almost  nn  Ideal  family  life — divorce  and  Imiaornlity  In  the  faintly  aiv  ox- 
c<HMllngly  rare.  The  family  Is  a  very  elose-kiitt  organization. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  What  Is  the  nltltnde  of  tiilnd  of  llie  Crwks  hi  your  observation 
ns  to  sobriety? 

Professor  Capps.  It  Is  the  rarest  thing  In  the  world  to  see  a  dnitiken  man.  T 
have  seen  ilrunken  sailors,  but  drunken  citizens  oi*e  almost  unknown  even  In 
the  cities.  They  are  very  sober. 

The  Chairman.  Did  ym  miderslnnd  this  bill  to  apply  entirely  to  tbe  so- 
cflileil  CSreoks? 

Professor  Capps.  No.  There  might  he  a  majority  of  Cn^ck*s|K»aking  and 
AviiMiilaii speaking  people  that  you  will  get  ns  u  result  of  this;  there  will  be 
scaficring  iiieinbcrs  of  other  Clirlstlaii  coniniunltles.  neUlier  Ciwk  nor  Arnieiilnii 
in  sjiwcli.  I  do  nol  know  what  race  they  M  ill  liolong  to. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  This  question  has  been  In  my  mind  n  long  time,  and  iH^rhaps  you 
can  answer  It :  Rus.sln  Is  a  Christian  tiatloii.  Is  It? 

Profe.ssor  Capps.  Yes;  I  think  wo  wouhl  have  to  classify  the  Russians  that 
way. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  Tlie  expression  Is  used  so  much,  “Christian”  or  “ nou  Chrlslinii,” 
and  I  just  wantwl  It  In  the  record  If  Russia  Is  put  down  ns  n  Christian  nation. 
Profe.ssnr  Capps.  I  think  I  would  have  to  say.  yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  you  get  down  to  nationality,  the  law  reads,  ns  It  used 
to  read,  that  the  persons  lleeing  from  rellg-ous  or  political  iiersecullon  should 
bo  ndmittcil.  regardless  of  the  Immigration  laws. 

Profe.ssor  Capps.  I  think  we  ought  to  admit  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  tlio  old  law.  Now,  we  are  down  to  the  problem  of 
this  committee.  Every  effort  to  restrict  or  control  iinmigratlon  legislation  from 
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the  time  Introduced  in  tbe  first  administration  of  Cleveland  down  to  Its  intro* 
ductlon  during  the  last  administration  of  Wilson  received  a  veto  on  tbe  ground 
that  the  efforts  to  restrict  destroyed  the  right  of  asylum,  which  has  grown  to 
be  a  world-wide  right  The  asylum  In  the  United  States  for  the  oppressed. 
All  such  attempts  of  law  were  vetoed  until  we  got  this  quota  law,  now  in  Its 
second  year. 

To  start  with  a  bill  like  this  would  probably  wind  up  with  a  blit  carrying 
those  words— to  continue  the  United  States  as  open  as  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  world,  If  they  are  fleeing  from  religious  or  political  i>ersccutton,  and  then 
would  come  the  fight  that  we  have  had  here  so  many  limes,  whetlior  that 
persecution  was  shown  by  overt  act  or  not,  and  that  fight  has  always  Ikhui  led 
by  the  Jewish  people.  In  my  opinion,  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tait  out  tliis 
bill  with  this  definition  of  refugee*’  without  opening  up  and  having  added 
to  It  all  that  other  matter. 

Professor  Capps.  I  think  ’’fleeing”  is  a  hard  word  to  define,  sir.  You  have 
guarded  against  it  here,  have  you  not.  by  the  phrase,  ”  Who  are  dcporteil,  who 
have  been  driven  out”? 

The  Chaibmak.  And  we  find  you  here,  a  very  broad-minded  man,  yet  you 
are  almost  fofced  to  take  the  stand  and  say  that  you  can  not  deny  that  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  should  lie  held  open  to  persons  who  are  fleeing  from 
religious  and  political  oppression? 

Professor  Capps.  Let  us  call  It  something  else.  Let  us  look  upon  them  as 
victims  of  the  war  for  which  they  are  not  in  any  way  responsible.  To  the 
people  over  there  It  Is  very  much  like  an  earthquake.  One  day  they  wvre 
tilling  their  farms  and  herding  their  flocks  and  pursuing  a  fairly  contented 
life,  and  suddenly  It  was  all  wiped  out,  and  they  were  driven  from  house, 
and  home  and  their  property  token  away  and  they  have  no  place  to  go  to. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  American  destroyers  tlu‘re  would  have  been 
30b, 000  or  400,000  lost. 

Tbe  Chaibmak.  They  may  have  been  peaceful  in  tills  generation;  have 
they  not  been  on  the  go  continually? 

Professor  Capps.  They  have  been  subjects  of  that  wmntry  for  2,ri0(i  years 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Nine  hundred  years  before  Christ? 

Professor  Capps.  You  can  not  And  a  more  valuable  population  In  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world  than  those  Ionian  Greeks.  They  have  been  there  since 
many  hundred  years  before  Clirist.  the  dominant  element  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  same  characteristics  and  the  same 
prosiierity.  Indeed,  it  Is  the  only  prosperous  part  Asia  Minor,  and  that  is 
the  most  persistent  fact  in  history.  Where  can  you  parallel  It? 

Tlie  Chaibmak.  AVe  are  confusing  them  for  the  moment— the  Armenians 
and  Greeks. 

Professor  Capps.  The  Armenians  have  had  ups  and  downs,  but  they  liave 
been  persistent. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  the  Jews;  we  liuve  only 
in  this  particular  hearing  began  to  Introduce  religion  by  words. 

Professor  Capps,  Is  the  .Tew  involved  In  this? 

The  Chairman.  All  Inst  year  we  had  to  stand  out  against  refug(*es,  com¬ 
ing  in. 

Professor  Capps.  The  Turks  and  the  Jew  get  along  pretty  well  together. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  What  Is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Professor  Capps.  The  Jew  will  submit  rather  readily  to  any  kind  of  im* 
position,  provided  he  has  a  free  chance  to  carry  on  his  trade.  He  will 
submit  to  taxes,  and  oppression,  and  he  is  almost  protected  from  the  one 
thing  that  outrages  Christians:  His  girls  nre  not  taken  off  In  the  harems, 
but  every  Greek  and  Armenian  has  suffered. 

Mr,  Rakkb.  Why  is  not  that  done? 

Professor  Capps.  Because  they  belong  to  the  other  race  and  are  kept  In 
seclusion.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  girl  moves  around  very  much  as  an 
American,  and  Is  .^een  and  co  voted,  while  I  lie  Jewish  girl  stays  at  home  a  ad 
belongs  to  n  peculiar  religion  ami  is  less  easily  assimilated,  1  think. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Wliat  does  the  Jew  say  when  the  Turk  begins  to  interfere 
with  his  business?  Does  he  make  any  complaint  or  anything? 

Professor  Capps.  He  submits.  Anyone  con  get  along  very  readily  with  the 
Turk,  if  he  will  accept  his  woy  of  doing  business  and  pay  him  ever  so  often 
nil  extortionate  bribe.  The  Greeks  have  learned  that,  too;  it  Is  only  when 
uroiised  by  the  political  situation  or  the  religious  situation  that  they  become 
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obJ^Monable  citizens  to  the  Turks.  They  live  very  lia|q;»i]y  side  by  side  in 
normal  circumstances. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  if  we  used  the  designation  of  religious  persecution  by  those 
how  Seeing  from  the  Turks.  It  could  be  readily  said  to  be  fleeing  from  religious 
persecution,  could  it  not? 

Professor  Capps.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  first  motive.  I  think  it  is 
political  persecution  that  we  are  seeing,  but.  for  the  moment,  religion  and 
politics  are  identical. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  Just  what  basis  do  you  mean.  Professor?  Why  do  you  think 
it  Is  political? 

Professor  Capps.  It  is  because  the  Allies  in  fighting  the  war  made  the  proc> 
lamation  that  went  to  every  hamlet  of  Asia,  to  the  effect  that  Christian 
minorities  were  going  to  be  protected;  and  If  they  were  not  minorities  but 
majorities,  they  would  be  given  their  national  rights;  they  believed  in  that 
and  they  looked  upon  the  next  stage  as  the  millenium  and  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is,  these  various  peoples? 

Professor  Capps.  These  various  peoples.  Their  national  sentiment  was  re* 
vived  by  the  church.  The  priests  became  very  ‘much  more  important ;  they 
preached  the  reunion  of  the  race,  which  they  have  not  known  since  the  days 
of  Christ,  or  at  least  since  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  inoveinent  of 
the  Turks  was  very  similar;  it  was  a  revival  of  national tsm.  based  on  re¬ 
ligion,  but  it  was  political. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think.  Professor,  it  did  not  extend  to  the  territory,  but 
was  confintMl— the  territory  limit--we  liave  had  the  expression  here  that  those 
people  were  getting  the  Westem  idea,  and  they  were  trying  to  enforce  it,  of 
having  a  nationality  or  the  State  control,  and  they  were  getting  a  pride  in  it 
and  trying  to  drive  every  other  nationality  out. 

Professor  Capps.  You  mean  the  Turks? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

.  Profes.sor  Capps.  I  have  not  thought  that  at  all.  The  Turkish  situation 
seems  to  me  rntlicr  simpler  than  that.  The  Turks  found  it  very  convenient 
indeed  to  collaborate  with  the  Italians  and  the  French  in  double-crossing  the 
English  ami  starting  something  at  that  time.  They  have  started  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  thought  they  were  starting.  That  is  my  own  feeling  about  It; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  really  Turkish  strength  at  all  w*hich  drove  the  Greeks  out 
of  Smyrna,  but  the  Turks  supported  by  two  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  when  were  you  last  in  the  Fnr  Bast? 

Professor  Capps.  I  left  Athens  about  the  Ist  of  June,  1021.  and  I  have  not 
been  there  since. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  had  you  been  there? 

Professor  Capps.  I  had  been  there  Just  a  year  as  the  American  minister.  I 
have  been  there  off  and  on  at  lutlier  frequent  intervals  since  1803.  I  have  lived 
there  six  years  altogether,  the  last  time  ns  the  .Vmerican  minister. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  State  Department? 

Professor  Carps.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  White.  I  take  it.  Professor,  from  your  statement  that  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  indissoluble  In  the  Turkish  Government? 

Professor  Capps.  At  Hie  present  moment. 

Mr.  White.  And  the  Government  of  Turkey  might  appropriately  be  said  to  be 
a  government  of  Islamlsm. 

Professor  Capps.  Yes;  at  the  present  moment.  But  two  years  ago  1  had  very 
frequent  testimony  from  the  Smyrna  district  that  the  Moslem  clement  was  the 
most  contented  element  In  the  population,  I  do  not  think  they  object  to  foreign 
rule  particularly.  I  Imve  known  a  great  many  Moslems  from  Crete  and  hlace- 
donla— acting  ns  governors  and  as  deputies  to  parliament,  and  so  on.  They 
seemed  to  live  In  perfect  contentment  ns  subjects  of  another  race,  provided  they 
are  protected  In  their  property  rights  and  in  the  peculiar  practices  of  their  re¬ 
ligion. 

Mr.  Raker.  .Tust  what  was  the  cause  cf  this  Smyrna  trouble,  ns  you  st'e  it 
how? 

Professor  Capps.  The  weakening  of  the  inngnificent  Greek  Anny  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whether  they  won  or  not  they  were  going  to  lose ;  that  the  Allies 
were  going  to  make  them  withdraw  from  Smyrna  whether  they  won  or  not. 
When  the  army  was  convinced  of  that  they  would  not  fight.  They  were  with¬ 
drawing  at  the  time  Kemal  attacked.  They  were  pulling  out.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  use  of  standing  up  and  fighting,  because  they  had  lost.  Of  course, 
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Kemal  kuew  all  about  that,  oud  he  was  flghtlug  with  Frencli  officers  and  German 
guns  and  rarious  other  aUl^  war  material. 

The  CHAutMAN.  It  is  charged  that  they  were  lighting  In  American  uniforms? 

Professor  Oapfs.  They  may  have  had  some*  but  they  had  German  guns. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  They  claim  they  had  bought  lots  of  American  uniforms?  • 

Professor  Catps.  So  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  WuiTK.  It  really  amounts,  did  It  not,  to  the  French  clandestinely  co- 
i>l>eratlng  wltti  the  former  euemles  of  the  Allies  In  that  territory? 

Professor  Capps.  Yes. 

The  Ohaiuuan.  Did  not  the  OriH^ks  set  out  to  retdaltn  territory? 

Pr<»fe8Sor  Capps,  Ko  ;  the  Greeks  never  inished  their  lines  beyond  the  bound* 
ary  laid  down  by  the  Allies  until  recently.  They  went  In  by  the  Invitation  of 
the  Allies,  and  their  military  actUms  were  controlled  entirely  by  allied  military 
advisors  until  they  were  forced  to  act  alone. 

The  CifAiBMAN.  The  same  thing  might  have  liaptiened  In  Italy,  and  then  we 
might  have  been  called  upon  to  admit  any  relative  refugees? 

Professor  Capps.  That  Is  n  thing  that  could  not  have  tmpi)ene<l.  You  could 
have  an  earthquake  In  Italy.  Suppose  you  did  have  an  earthquake,  which 
devastated  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  wo  would  have  changed  the  law  and 
let  them  In. 

Mr.  Uakeb.  No.  We  would  provide  for  them. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  have  no  estimate  whatever  of  the  numlier  that  might 
come  In? 

Professor  Capps.  I  think  under  this  b*  II— -which  Is  n  very  c*nurlous  hllh-n  very 
small  number  Indeed  might  come  In.  I  think  you  might  get  under  this  1.5,000 
as  a  maximum,  or  12,000  to  15,000  people. 

Mr.  Uaker.  Are  we  not  In  a  delicate  position  to  take  in  ns  refugee  people 
when  the  English,  French,  Itnllniis  are  so  near  to  the  scene  of  disaster  and 
abundantly  able  to  provide  for  their  neeils? 

Professor  Capps.  If  wo  could  settle  them  all  In  Fiimce,  sir,  or  Englan<1,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  juster  solution;  that  Is,  If  we  could  make  the  jiowers  over 
there  take  care  of  their  own  product. 

Mr.  IlAKKB.  The  money  i^nlil  go  to  Italy,  could  It  not? 

Professor  Capps.  Italy  Is  responsiile  for  much  of  wlml  has  ItapiteiiiHl. 

Mr.  llAKKB.  It  has  been  said  here  that  these  people  cun  furnish  plenty  of 
money  and  means,  hut  they  have  not  any  homes  and  they  can  not  get  pro¬ 
visions. 

iiie  CiiAtHMAN.  admit  the.se  pt^ople  as  rofugees  fliroiigh  relatives  under  the 
hill  IIS  HOW  written  iiitglit  liidimie  that  once*  tfiese*  folks  niTiveel  they  would 
take  <ait  llrst  papers,  and  then  apply  for  inoit*  refugev  niafive's.  iiioro  Is  flint 
possibility  that  would  bring  It  up  to  more  than  l.5.ti4H».  Have  yon  atiy  thought 
UK  pi  what  city  would  m*eive  the  most  of  them? 

Professor  <*app«.  There  Is  no  telling.  lti»fug«H»s  from  Sm.vrna.  qiira<*e.  ami 
prohahly  tVmstaiittiiople  who  have  ivlatlves  in  this  country  could  not  Ih»  a 
very  large  iitimher.  Ilow  many  Itvceks  have  we  In  this  country? 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  Two  hiitidrcii  mid  nhiety-soveii  thousniid. 

Professiu*  Capps  .Mmost  all  of  them  come  from  tlreiHv  pro)H»r  and  the  l.shiiuls 
on  the  other  s*do,  oii  the  .Xdiiatle  side. 

Tlie  CiiAiuMAN.  We  have  got  tlie  ftr<*«»ks  divhleil  tip  as  coming  from  Gihmhv, 
Uuiiiaiila,  Turkish  .\rahta,  aiiul  Tiirktin  .\sla. 

Pi*ore.sstjp  CAPP.S.  Have  you  I  tic  iiumhors? 

The  thiAiiiMvx.  Yes.  Hut  It  Is  dlv  ded  hy  Kfntcs,  and  It  Is  hard  |o  Mgnre  It 
out.  Hut  before  we  t'ouhl  pass  a  hill  of  lids  hind  hi  the  orditmry  cotirsi*,  even 
if  we  slionhl  drive  as  hard  ns  we  could  hi  liolh  the  House  and  Senate,  the  prole 
uhliittes  me  that  the  whole  Constantinople  .sIttiaCoti  would  he  iiddivl  to  the  dts* 
tros.s  over  there,  and  that  would  add  n  very  large  nniiitier? 

Professor  iVvprs.  XVs;  it  would  iimhe  the  need  iiunionsely  greater,  and  tliea 
we  would  hiMloiiig  a  very  much  greater  service. 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  .\nd  then  If  wo  found  In  Constantinople  there  wore  a  great 
many  Iltisshuis  from  Itusshi,  uiid  of  any  other  ivllgioiis,  we  would  he  in  duly 
hound  to  take  care  of  them  ns  refugees,  uiid  he  doing  still  a  greater  servkv, 
would  we  not? 

Mr.  Uakkb.  Would  It  be  your  view  that  If  things  should  grow  worse  In  Hus* 
sla  that  we  should  take  Husslim  reriigcc^s? 

Professor  Capps  No;  I  think  the  s.tuation  Is  totally  dlfTerent.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  average  Uiisslntt  refugee  was  driven  out  of  Ids  home.  1 
ought  not  lu  say  ‘‘refugee’* — the  vhiltiis  of  the  wiir,  the  people  we  have  been 
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hy  fooils  under  n'^ulutluii^.  Hut  the  laud  wuh  deviiHtated  hy 

their  own  IhdHheviat  revolut'un,  and  put  ciut  of  <*iinmilKHloii  and  wiim  not  rnia* 
lujt  the  fiMMh  So  wo  w€»iit  4iV€r  there  and  fed  the  people  In  enter,  to  rehnbitah* 
them  In  their  own  liotueH. 

Professor  Capos.  I  feel  somewhat  differently  tuyaelf  almut  the  ItuKHlans. 
ptirtly  because  they  brought  this  trouble  on  tlieniselves.  But  these  people  are 
Innocent  victims  of  the  Allies,  Including  the  rnltcnl  StuteK.  They  had  no  part 
in  the  war ;  they  were  not  interested  in  It 
^fr.  ItAKKR.  I  do  not  get  yet  hy  whom  Ihey  were  massacretl  and  their  prop* 
erty  htirtied. 

Professor  C'apph.  It  Is  tlie  work  of  funatlcs,  foolish  fanatics,  riding  oii  the 
wave  of  enthosinsni,  after  what  they  called  a  great  victory  over  the  Bngllsn 
and  French. 

The  CiiAiR&CAN.  We  get  It  through  the  newspapt'i's  hy  the  Htatenieiit  or  a 
T.  M.  O.  A.  worker  who  appeared  before  the  committee  that  the  refugees 
burtioil  some  of  the  protierty  In  a  part  of  the  town  to  stop  the  etieniy. 

Ml*.  Winm  Wirn  It  not  the  tleelng  Greek  army? 

The  f*Jf AIRMAN.  Possibly. 

Mr.  WuiTK.  That  Imrnetl  some  of  the  f'hrlstJun  villages  that  had  lu'en  aimn* 
dOMHl, 

Mr.  Uakkk.  It  Is  a  gotal  deal  like  the  story  that  the  Oertimns  itestroyHl  the 
eemetc*rles  of  France  and  Belgium  during  the  wnr.  Of  course,  they  were  de^ 
stroycHl.  The  Oertuaiis  destroyed  them  tMtt'tb’  hy  condng  In;  and  then  when 
the  Knglisli  and  the  Freniii  and  the  Belgians  got  after  the  Oeriiians  as  they 
fl«l.  mid  frleil  to  hide  behind  llicse  ctaiielery  walls  ami  we  destroyed  and  rnzeil 
tliem  to  the  ground  In  order  to  destroy  the  enemy,  that  was  natural,  was  It  not? 
Professor  Capps.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ask  you  about  your  views  on  linmlgrution  gi^it- 
erally.  Have  you  given  much  thought  about  its  applicability? 

Professor  Capps.  VeryJIttle,  thougli  I  had  some  I'oiitnct  with  the  pri*siMit 
tniinlgrathai  law  when  it. was  l»eing  put  into  elTect,  be<*nU8C  I  hiippeniMl  to  he 
ov€*r  there  at  the  lime,  I  have  tnlki^d  to  n  goml  niniiy  of  our  AnierUnii  consuls 
abroad  about  how  it  W’oiild  work. 

Mr  Box.  Von  are  siH^aklng  about  11117? 

T*i‘i»ri'K.soi*  Si*:  I  am  siK'akliig  of  tlie  act  of  11)21.  the  f|iiola  taw;  and 

1  never  saw  iiii  .\iiu  rleati  c^aisiil  who  tlid  not  think  that  he  could  not  iiiiiKe  u 
very  iiiuch  iHdIer  selis’tion  In  the  Interests  of  the  Ihilted  States  If  he  wen* 
given  the  cliauec*  than  It  wouhl  ever  Ik?  made  by  the  sidf-sclwtlng  prmi'ss 
Ilia  I  was  ludiig  followed  in  Ihe  npplhtitioii  of  this  law. 

.Mr.  WiiiTK.  If  Is  logical  to  believe  that  the  coiiimittee  will  give  dm*  con* 
slderatioii  in  the  matter.  Supiajsc  Ihey  illd  IntrmUice  a  law  and  It  ivissoil  the 
House - 

The  Chairman  tliiteriHisiug).  We  never  pa.ss<*il  a  law  (leriuitiliig  the  roiisufs 
to  make  selection. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  No,  but  we  passed  what  we  tidtik  Is  a  Isdter  law  tbiiaigli  the 
House.  The  gefitleiiian*s  stateiueiit  was  that  those  coiksuIs  thought  they  could 
have  passeil  a  helt**r  law. 

Professor  Capp.s,  They  could  have  laaile  a  better  wdecfloii. 

Mr.  Wjutk.  I  .say  that  it  Is  iiossihle  that  tills  <*ommIttee  think  they  tsuihl 

have  itiado  a  hciter  law  In  passing  the  hill - 

TIu*  C!haiiiman  (liitert^KsIng).  Voii  are  dropping  Into  the  matter  w'e  hear 
till  the  tliiK*— .sehH'flve  liumigintlon. 

Mr.  Whitk,  We  ilid  not  have  the  element  of  iiillexihiitty.  Mr.  CIminiian: 
did  we? 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  No.  But  If  we  had  had  any  tlexlbllity  iit  all.  It  would  have 
lH*eii  nil  usfsl  up  by  refugees,  since  the  t1i*st  dny  of  the  law.  from  all  countries. 
It  Wiis  not  possible  to  write  aiiytliliig  that  <*nrrl(Hl  any  elnstlclty  wllliout  it  lieing 
bikcii  hy  w1uit  w’us  then  In  sight. 

^Ir.  Whitk.  And  yet  wc  are  ladng  cURsi»il  every  day  because  w'e  did  not  ilo  It. 
.Mr.  ItAKKR.  Altrtihiini  l.tncoln  and  George  Washington  were  cussetl;  but  they 
were  great  men  and  did  the  right  thing,  neverlheless. 

The  OBAiBif  an.  Have  you  studied  or  formed  any  opinions  as  to  the  regulation 
of  immigration  Into  the  United  States,  generally?  ,  ^  , 

Professor  Capps.  Not  at  all  since  the  law  was  passed.  I  was  an  interested 
observer  and  a  somewhat  sympathetic  observer  of  the  restriction,  and  I  should 
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like  to  set*  selective  iiniutgnitlon  so  l!»at  we  could  take  our  cliulce  of  such  i»cH>i»le 
ns  are  to  come.  lint  I  would  not  deny  legal  reuiedy  to  ti  great  naitioaal 
disaster  that  calls  for  our  contribution.  The  President  was  good  enough  to 
ai)lK>itit  me  a  member  of  the  great  committee  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  I  get  all  the 
reports  about  the  horrible  things  that  are  happening  over  there.  It  seems  to  me 
tlinl  we  should  do  our  duty  In  providing  bonie.s  for  those  homeless  people,  some- 
liow ;  certainly  there  Is  ;nioiigh  American  ingenuity  to  take  care  of  the  pi*obtem 
as  regards  immigration. 

Mr.  Harks.  There  ought  to  lie,  but  tliey  are  not  working  very  fast  yet.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  provide  homes  and  places  for  those  iiH>ple  in  near-bv  terrUorv? 

Professor  Cacps.  If  we  would  do  that,  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  tlitiig 
ij)  the  world. 

Mr,  Hakkk.  liOt  me  cull  your  attention  to  .something  to  show  how  uear*<ightei| 
we  are.  We  liave  got  ships  hy  the  lumdreils  t\M  up  to  tlie  walls  rott.ng.  We 
Imve  got  men  that  cun  man  them;  we  have  prmiuce  of  all  kliuls  that  is  deeaying 
and  rotting  and  going  to  waste.  Why  can  we  not  pmvide  for  those  people  where 
they  arc  aial  close  by,  Instead  of  bringing  them  over  lieiv  now  and  creating  iiioi*e 
t  rouble? 

Professor  Uapjps.  It  would  be  a  mugniticent  thing  If  you  would  do  It ;  tlicre 
would  not  be  anything  liner  in  the  way  of  relief. 

Mr.  Oablk.  Would  you  think  that  a  practical  proimsltion? 

M,-.  Uakeb.  Certainly  it  would  be,  as  compared  to  bringing  a  single  one  to 
NeA’  Vork.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  with  the  professor  on  the  Idea  that 
we  ewe  to  a  foreign  person  a  living  simply  because  they  have  a  relative  In  this 
country.  Do  we  consider  we  do? 

I’rofessor  Oapfs.  On  humanitarian  grounds  we  do  owe  something  to  a  cltlsen 
who  lias  a  relative  over  there  that  has  been  overwhelm^  In  this  disaster. 

Mr.  Hakbb.  1  am  talking  about  it  solely  on  account  of  the  relative.  A  man 
come.s  licre  voluntarily,  maybe  against  the  wish  of  all  his  relatives,  and  becomes 
a  citizen.  Do  we  owe  anything  to  those  who  remain  there  because  of  the  fact 
there  is  one  who  came  over  here  and  became  a  citizen? 

Professor  Capps.  Not  Just  for  that  reason,  but  we  owe  snmetliiiig  tu  tlu«  man 
who  (‘iime  here.  If  be  lias  a  lininaii  lieail,  he  is  ttiiiikiiig  aliout  those  relatives 
over  there  when  they  are  caught  In  a  thing  like  this,  if  yciu  wert^  tlten\  you 
would  strip  yourself  of  coat,  sliirt.  and  sluies. 

Mr.  Hakkk.  The  trouble  Is.  Professor,  so  many  wHiiessi^  and  so  matiy  men. 
yourself  ui?*l  mywlf  Im'lufbul,  wdl  not  ilisas.soeiate  tli.s  d  sastei*  from  the  eoii- 
crete  riue.stioii.  1  am  getting  down  to  the  eoiicrete  question,  that  there  slionhl 
not  t»e  any  divtinctioii  between  a  man  liere  simply  beuiuso  he  has  ivlatlves  in 
prefeixMice  to  those  aliens  living  aliroad;  that  we  should  lo<ik  to  the  c|uestion 
of  whetiier  or  not  the  alien  will  make  an  American  citizen  first,  last,  and  all 
flic  time,  excluding  now  questions  of  disaster.  Does  not  that  about  ap)>eal  to 
yim  V 

Professor  Capps.  I  tliiiik  It  Is  very  g<iiHl  as  far  as  it  goes.  Hut  I  ilo  not  see 
III  tliiii  danse,  Mr.  Hnker,  reganliiig  relallonsliip  iinytliiiig  lait  llie  gimrat.ty 
we  dcnuind  timt  tliere  shall  be  some  tnoiins  of  snpiHirt  when  they  4*01110  over. 
It  Is  ec4>nomle  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  considering  this  bill  It  Is  altogether  iM»sslble  a 
plan  will  develo]).  Just  as  in  regaril  to  ctaitrnl  Hiissia,  In  the  I’tanniitnieiit  t'<>r 
Hie  physical  relief  of  the  refugees. 

I'nifessor  Capps.  It  has  got  to  lie  more  stiipeinbais  than  anytlilng  else  ibuie  In 
foir  ilay  if  It  Is  g4)lng  to  lie  elTectIve.  but  It  iniglit  he  clieapei*  and  better  for 
our  mitlonni  life  if  wc  dhl  not  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  importing 
Hu'se  pe«»ple.  There  is  no  qiunstion  about  that.  Hut  that  would  not  afteet  my 
Jinlginent  4»n  such  a  proi>osiil  ns  this,  liceause  we  sire  not  doing  the  other. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Hlglit  on  tliat  line,  the  representsitive  of  the  Near  Ka.st  UeMof 
AssiKJiition  .stationeil  here  In  Washington  testlticd  the  «)ther  day,  ami  I  notkTil 
that  the  Episcopal  Idslnqf  and  others  were  iimklng  this  their  request;  First, 
that  f*ir  those  actually  at  our  doors,  to  the  innnber  of  a  few  hundred,  slionbl  lie 
adiiiittiHl.  and  then  to  make  ]K)s.sibIe  tlie  ndm'ssboi  of  a  IhiiitcMl  nnmhcr  hi 
exi-ess  of  the  quota  coming  to  faniille.s  guaranteed  not  to  iH'Conu*  public  diarl- 
ties.  So  Hiat  the  pl-otmsals  that  anyone  d;m*s  to  make  do  not  go  beyond 
sometliiiig  lliat  iidglit  be  coiisbiei'eil  a  limited  number  in  proportion  to  the 
gnat  nniitber  In  dlstre.ss  ami  to  be  In  distri^ss.  Would  It  not  be  imndi  better 
If  the  movement  coiiid  start  and  we  eiaibl  lielji  .start  it  ami  d^i  onr  part  whli 
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the  iv«t  of  the  world  liy  putting  the^  imople  back  on  tIioi$e  very  farms  they 
have  hndV 

Vrofessor  iJai*i*s.  That  Is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

'J'Jie  t'HAiKMAx.  We  must  do  It;  and  the  mere  Question  of  whether  to  let  in 
tO.OlNi  or  Is  not  u  drop  In  the  burked  and  is  hardly  to  be  con8ldere<l  as 

to  l»e  roniieire<l  with  tlie  whole  pr«»posillon. 

l*ii»feKsor  I'AiTS;  A  very  slight  utlevhit.on,  but  It  Is  ii  very  delliiUe  allevhi* 
tioii,  from  two  iioiiits  i»f  view — It  takes  rare  of  this  suuill  niiniher  of  people  who 
are  no  partlnihir  detiiinetit  to  us;  and.  In  the  second  place,  it  relieves  the 
anguish  of  a  go<Hl  many  families  wliu  are  established  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  euinnittiH'  would  be  JustiHel  In  think¬ 
ing  that  I  hey  would  come  over  In  .\niericaii  ships,  either  ns  rti*si-class  «r 
steeragi*  i»asseiigersV 

Professor  Capi».s,  1  think  that  It  would  be. 

Mr.  llAKK.K.  Wt»iild  it  make  any  dittViviKn*.  in  the  relief  iif  siilTeriiig  liniiiaiilty. 
under  the  circumstances,  wiiether  i!iey  came  on  American  ships  or  foivigii 
ships?  If  they  weiv  brought  on  American  sJiljis  that  would  idvi*  somk»  liidi- 
vhliial  here  a  little  proht. 

Till-  Chairman,  Kxcvpt  this,  that  the  steainslilii  companies  right  this  ilay. 
are  ki*(*pfiig  agents  right  around  this  room  all  day  long  with  the  iio|»e  that 
soiaethiiig  will  lake  phuv  that  wHl  give  them  an  opiHirtualty  to  inakt*  some 
pi'otit. 

Mr.  Will'll:,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question,  if  we  would  not  really  he  in 
a  parallel  position  of  a  v||||».  xvi*  wouhl  not  savi*  from  the  buftettiiig  waves, 
allot  her  ship,  and  )M‘riiiit  the  |)e<iple  on  llie  other  ships  to  he  drowneil.  isn't 
that  our  position,  woiildirt  I  hat  pi*HctIcahly  he  our  iiositioii.  iiiul  shouhlirt  we 
stretch  foiili  a  Itaiid  lo  sulferliig  humanity  where  no  ptihlle  interest  will  he 
JiMipaidixiMl,  and  that  Is  what  this  lueasiiri*  prevents  absoliitcly. 

Protessor  CAces.  I  think  that  tiaue  will  lie  absolutely  no  public  interest 
Jeopardi/t'd  by  the  hill,  hecause  It  iloes  not  go  det‘p  enough  Into  the  iiiieslioii. 
luit  .so  far  as  It  iloes  go  it  relieves  .some  i»eo]i!c  over  here  from  most  intenst^ 
siifleiMig.  1  have  known  a  nimilier  of  insiple,  whose  hrothor.s  and  sistei's  or 
some  of  the  lot  over  there,  good  Aiiau'lcaii  cilliiciis,  you  know,  who  are  .simply 
torn  to  piiT-es  hy  aiixiei.v  over  the  well-hciiig  of  their  pet^ple  over  there.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  help  If  we  <•011. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  ruder  the  provisions  of  this  hill,  they  are  the  iierscais  that  will 
he  heiieHtted.  The  idll  provides  “that  the  petition  must  be  aceompanleii  by 
the  .statement  of  two  responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  whom  the 
I^etitloner  Is  known  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  the  statements  ina^le  In 
the  iK^tithui  are  true  and  that  the  petitioner  Is  n  rosjioiislhle  iierson.  able  lo  .siip- 
iwrt  the  i*efiigee  or  refugees  for  who.se  admission  application  is  made.”  That 
provides  that  theiv  must  he  two  credible  wltiiess-*s,  corroborating  t1ie.se  facts. 
The  bill  totally  covers  tiint. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  qiioliou.  Do  .von  know  anytlilti;;  ntuoit  the 
<*<»nmH‘iioti  lliul  Mrs.  I.ciuls  had  In  ifuiiicci  on  wl:li  this  war? 

Proic.ssor  C.\ri*.s.  Ahiuii  whal? 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  Do.voii  know  anything  abont  wliat  .Mr.s.  I.ccds  had  lo  i|o  u  lih  h  a 
war? 

Prt»r(>.'<Nor  Caci's.  Slu*  ilhl  not  have  aii>  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  ItAKKi:.  Her  money  was  not  used  la  liimiic  ng  it.  In  siarliiig  It  ? 

iTofe.oor  t*Acr.s.  |  do  md  think  si».  In  the  lirst  pla4*e she  Is  trusteed.  .Sltedm*.s 
imt  very  itiiieli  money  of  her  own.  She  fs  trusteed.  I  mean,  .she  eaii  not 

get  at  lire  capital:  hut  she  has  a  very  titierai  iia'iiiiie.  It  is  ample,  hui  she  took 
a  pivlt.v  large  order  when  .she  marrh‘<l  Into  that  faiidl.v.  Then*  are  Id  unmar¬ 
ried  girls  in  that  family  and  they  all  m>t>d  a  l.ttle  money,  1  tmve  no  donht.  and 
she  Is  very  generous. 

.Mr.  Caiu.k.  M  as  not  her  iiioiay  nscsl  to  put  the  K’lig  haek  on  llie  IhroneV 

Profes.vor  Cacc.s.  Jt  was  so  staled,  hut  1  ilo  not  think  so.  I  was  lliere  all  dur¬ 
ing  that  lime,  and  1  did  not  set*  aii.v  evidetavs  of  the  use  of  the  mone.v. 

.Mr.  Caiuk.  i  wan:  to  ask  ariulia*r  Qm*siloii.  I  noth'!*  Iiy  the  pap!*r  lliat  she 
and  her  liii.diartd  rn*  coming  to  this  count r.v.  Nfiw.  how  can  .she  g4»t  ‘11,  as  the 
<piM*a  stilhil?  Wliai  iii«*ans  <'aii  .she  use  lo  get  into  tfie  ('tmiitryV 

Pio.c.^.ver  t'\ri  s.  Sla*  is  not  i-oialiig  Iiert*  to  live. 

.Mr.  rAiu.K.  WltafV 

l*rofV.ssiir  CAi'e>.  Slic  is  m*!  i-nmiiig  lu>re  as  an  immigiaiit. 
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Mr.  Cablk.  That  dws  not  make  any  difference.  Her  liusbnud  la  no  lonser  an 
offleinl  of  the  present  government? 

Professor  Oapps.  No,  But  she  could  come  here,  to  pass  through,  or  she  could 
stay  here  three  or  four  months.  He  would  not  llilnk  of  coming  here  to  live.  He 
Is  too  happy  in  Par!«. 

Air.  IIakiik.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  one  element  of  these 
I)eop!e  to  be  admitted  as  relative.  Section  6  provides  “That  there  shall  be 
recvlved  ns  evidence  of  the  resideiut}  of  a  refugee  (a)  iiii  extract  fwan  any 
birth  registration  kept  hy  a  tvvil  or  ecclastical  authority,  or  any  ofliclal  registry 
I'crtlfyliig  to  the  fact  of  his  residence;  <l>)  the  ofHcial  statements  of  an  agent 
of  any  conioratloti  organlzetl  for  phllniitliroplc  purpases  iiiaUu*  the  laws  of  the 
VnltiHl  States  or  any  State  thereof  engaged  in  the  relVf  of  refugees  and  attlliiitef) 
with  any  (‘ommlttee  aiipohited  hy  the  Pre.sident  for  Near  Kasi  relief.  If  the  agent 
:s  delegated  hy  his  organisation  for  the  purpose.’* 

That  language  Is  very  loose,  is  It  not?  They  aiv,  at  course,  without  any  civil 
i^r  mdastlcol  rec'ords.  as  they  have  been  burned. 

Professor  Capps.  They  will  be  without  those  records.  They  will  Iiav«*  been 
clestroytHl.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  refugees  will  have  left  their  homes  w  tli- 
tait  any  kind  of  ret'ords,  or  anything  else  except  the  clotlies  that  they  were 
wearing. 

Mr.  Rakkw.  Tn  San  Fraiic!sco,  whenever  we  have  found  a  Cliliiaioaii  that  W4» 
tfiought  was  Illegally  in  the  country  helms  always  hail  tlinn;  or  four  men  testify 
that  Ills  papers  were  destroyed  tn  the  Are,  and  as  a  result,  they  have  gotten  iii 
imlU  they  got  lid  of  that  particular  law. 

Professor  <tAi*Ps.  You  will  find.  Iiowever,  that  a  great  deal  of  bwal  iuronua- 
tion  can  Ik»  ohtalnetl  by  anybody  who  know.s  that  country.  The  ctaiidry  there 
is  remarkably  well  €>rgani7.e4l  and  vital  statistics  well  kept.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  thf.s  country.  Tiio  president  of  a  village  eoinmiinlty  knows 
every  man.  woman,  tnid  child,  practically,  mid  |>artlculnrly  their  birth  rcH*ords 
lire  admirably  kept.  If  you  (*oi]ld  get  a  pm*son  to  testify  as  to  those  ix'ople 
ill  that  coniitiT,  you  could  absolutely  depend  on  It.  They  are  iimcli  more  strict 
about  ket»idiig  those  records  than  we  are.  You  c*an  iiol  get  liorn  over  there  with¬ 
out  being  recorded.  So  that  I  believe  tlmt  there  miglit  he  |n*rsofis  <»r  a  i.'oin- 
IKdcnr  consul  who  has  been  there  for  .some  time  could  get  facts  in  a  niaiincr 
that  would  satl.sfy  the  demands  and  your  nceils. 

The  (hi AIRMAN.  Now.  we  find  tlmt  right  In  the  Unltcil  States  that  the  flrceks 
are  doing  the  .same  thing;  keeping  tab  on  all  of  tbelr  people,  the  number,  the 
kind  of  liusltie.s.s  that  they  are  in  in  wlileli  all  of  the  better  Creeks  got  in,  and 
yet  they  all  ohjeit  to  registration  on  the  iiart  of  the  rnlted  Stato.s,  and  all 
other  alien  imtmlatlon  also. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  They  are  all  for  tliemselvc.s,  and  not  much  for  Aincrlnt :  and  just 
why  Is  It? 

Professor  fVwrs.  i  think  that  the  Creeks  are  pretty  goo<l  citl/eiis.  The  Creek 
from  the  mabihind.  I  am  sure  Is.  bcK'iiuse  I  have  setui  a  great  many  of  those, 
rnfortiiiiatoly  when  they  come  over  here  they  are  more  likely  to  bec'onie  city 
dwcllor.s.  although  I  think  not  probably  more  than  any  idhor  iiniuigrau^s.  hm 
lie  Is  essentially  a  farmer.  He  Is  not  a  criminal,  but  Is  very  trust  wortliy.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  think  that  the  Creeks  are  very  high-grade  Inuntgrauts.  Personally.  I 
lliink  that  they  are  very  superior  to  the  southern  Italians. 

Their  family  traiHtlons  are  very  excellent.  The  loyalty  of  a  son  to  Ids  father 
and  mother  Is  an  example  for  any  .\mertcan. 

Mr.  Haxkr.  How  doe.s  It  come  tlmt  so  many  Greeks  that  have  <*onu»  over  to 
this  country,  sny  5  years  back  to  in  yc^ars  back,  were  single  men? 

Professor  Because  the  agricultural  conditions  wore  so  bad.  In  the 

fir.st  place,  Grei'k  cu.stotn  requires  the  brother  to  work  until  he  has  provideil 
his  sister  with  a  dowry  before  he  can  marry  himself.  He  frequently  glve.s  up  his 
share  in  his  father’s  estate  and  comes  to  the  Unlteil  States  and  lots  Ills  sister 
have  it  .so  tlmt  she  can  marry.  The  women  all  have  their  denvers.  *rbe  father 
and  mother  arc  also  always  caroil  for.  You  never  hear  of  any  desir<>  to  evade 
sucli  an  obligation.  It  Is  a  trait  worthy  of  ImUation. 

Mr.  Hakkr.  How  hpig  will  It  take  them  In  the  riiited  States  to  lose  those 
customs? 

Professor  (\M'ps.  I  prc.su me  tlmt  a  generation  will  probably  s|M»il  them. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  It  Is  the  power  of  example. 
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rrofcssor  i\\vvs.  The  power  of  example.  They  i\o  not  stay  off  In  licnls  by 
tlieiiiselves.  They  nanlniitate  fhoniselves  with  the  i>eople  mwnnl  We 

want  that.  In  religion  they  stick  to  their  church  for  qxiUe  a  while. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  Let  them  stick. 

l*i*ofej<sor  t’Arrs.  Let  them  stick.  Then,  they  become  Baptists  or  Uresby- 
terans. 

Tlie  t’H AIRMAN.  If  there  Is  nothing  more  w<?  will  now  ailjonni.  Leave  your 
name  ami  aildmss  so  that  the  transcript  con  be  sent  to  yon  for  revision. 

tWheren|M>n.  at  4.80  oVIoc’k,  the  <*01111011166  adjourneil.) 


I'OAUIITrKK  ox  iMMKiKATION  AND  NAT  OKA  LIBATION, 

House  of  Uepresentatives, 
Tuc$<fay,  December  19,  J92B 

The  cuommittee  this  tiny  met,  Hon.  Albert  Johnson  (chalrnmn)  presiding. 

The  CiTAiKMAx.  The  oommlttoo  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  WiiiTix  t'hairiiian,  In  view  of  the  suggestion  yon  made  at  the  hearing 
yesterday  afterniMin  to  the  effect  that  If  we  could  do  It.  the  witness  should 
he  idlowetl  to  proceed  without  Interruption,  1  would  suggest  that  it  be  done. 
The  p<^rsons  here  to-day  would  like  to.  as  far  ns  iNtssihle.  (smclnde  their  state¬ 
ments  to-day.  You  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  was  desirable  to  close  the 
hearings  to-day  If  It  could  he  done. 

The  I’lfAinjiAN.  Not  in»ci'ssar!ly.  I  have  n  long  list  of  wltne.sses  In  addition 
to  those  present  now. 

.Mr.  WiiiTK.  We  have  with  us  this  iiiornliig  Dr.  Esther  Lovejoy,  who  will 
he  the  first  witness,  and  she  will  he  followeil  by  Mr.  Charles  Vernon  Vickrey. 
SiKnikiiig  for  myself.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  George  Horton,  consul 
gcm>ral.  formerly  stationed  nt  Smyrn.a.  If  It  pleases  the  chairman  and  the 
comiiiittre.  I  slnaiM  like*  to  have  Dr.  Esther  lAiveJoy  proceed  with  her  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  this  morning  a  number  of  telegrams  addressed 
111  nu*  hut  which  belong  to  the  <*onimittee.  They  should  be  read  Into  the  record. 

The  lirst  Is  a  telegram  from  J.  Drachsler,  of  New  York  <Mty.  of  the  c<nifer- 
eiKv  on  Immigration  policy.  It  says: 

Xew  Yijrk,  Def  cmhvr  ii,  1022, 

Ihai.  Amikict  .Toiinsox. 

Uuusv  of  lUyresvtitaDvcit,  }yaJifihigfon,  D,  t\: 

At  Miss  IliilhuitV  suggestion  we  have  been  preparing  folders  of  Information 
on  Near  East  situation  eonlainlng  maps,  tiguivs  on  distribution  of  Greeks  and 
.Xrineiilans  hi  United  State.s,  relief  action  of  European  governments,  brief 
lilstorh‘nl  survey  of  Tnrkisli  Knroiiean  relations,  latest  Near  East  relief 
cables,  and  otlier  inforuiation  available  nt  siiort  notice.  Wo  exiietl  to  get  this 
off  tiMiiorrow  pKirnlng  special  delivery,  to  he  in  your  Imnds  hy  Wcdin*.sday 
evening. 

•T.  Dbachsuu:, 

Conference  on  immigration  Policg. 

Tlie  i’ll  AIRMAN.  Tlie  next  is  frori  t’urtle  B.  Woodward,  .secretary  to  Uev. 
C.  N.  Lathrop.  <‘\eculive  .sixTetary  of  the  department  of  Christian  social  serv¬ 
ice  of  tlie  Prtitestant  Episcopal  Church.  liSl  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
It  says: 

'riH‘  Chairman.  The  next  is  a  telegniiii  from  i’barles  8.  MaeFartaiid.  general 
seerelary  Fedc*ral  UomH‘11  of  thiM'inirt’hes  of  Christian  .\iiieriea.  New  York  City. 
He  s.M.vs : 

Nkw  York.  Dfvvmbcr  /X,  t02L 

Hon.  .Xr.UKRi  .foiiN.'ai.v. 

C/tohman  llomtf  on  fmofiftration, 

Woshi$iifton^  D.  i\: 

Eaiiieslb  ho|K*  ymi  will  iii:ik<*  provision  for  refugees:  helieve  this  will  keep 
Ike  spiiil  of  onr  laws  beitva*  lhan  iiiliiute  liisisieiie<*  <»ii  letter,  Tlie  men  and 
winnoii  v^Ih#  foundv^d  mir  .Nation  werv*  Ju-'l  siieli  rvTugoes. 

UIIAS.  .N,  M  \«  Faki  .wo. 
iii'uttnl  Suntonj  Cftlrmt  ('otfurit 
of  tf;v.  ttf  ChrisHun  .Kinrthn. 
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Tilt*  ruAiiJiiAV.  Xoxt  Is  II  teli'Ui’iim  fioin  Mrs.  C,  \V,  Sffnison.  Sonttli^,  AVhsIk, 
snyln;: : 

Skatti.b.  Wash.,  ih  vnnher  /X, 

lion.  Ai.iiKicr  JoiiNMKN, 

UuHHV  of  Rvin'eHeniativci^t  WanhUmton,  IK 
Si^iitiinent  in  fiivnr  of  Ni^ir  Kiist  refimcH*  nvt  most  iipixirmit.  Imloi^sed  hy 
Stiito  Ki^drnittoii  Woiiieirs  Clubs.  roi»i*eseiitlii;{  42  oristinl^sntions  with  o.OiXi  mem- 
beiNhlp.  ntifl  liy  Uninipr  Noble  Post.  Aiiiericiiti  liefsloti.  (MiaiutHH’  Commerce 
nutliorimi  riiderwiMMl  to  ^Ive  It  lmineillnh»  ntteiitlon.  Afnrk  Mnttiiew  and 
Ollier  elertrymeii  iiruhii;  popular  support  from  piilpft.  Musses  woubl  npprecbite 
fovonible  nction  from  you. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Stimson. 

TIk*  Chaiuman.  Next  is  n  telennim  from  M.  \\\  Maltitevv.s.  Seatlle.  Wosb.  It 
s;;y.s : 

SKArii::.  Wash..  iPtvrtnfn  r  /a*.  lUlK 

Hull.  .ll.MKHT  .loil.v.so.v, 

/>.  (*•: 

Have  Just  been  Inforimxl  that  bill  to  admh  Armeninii  ivTii^et's  will  c*oiue  up 
for  discuHslofi  tiMiiorruvv.  Tuesiliiy.  and  lliat  yon  are  oppo.>inj^  it.  This  i.s  an 
emergency,  mid  1  think  from  every  lininniie  reasiui  tliesi*  iwior  snlijetes  should 
Ih‘  miniltteil.  Can  you  assist? 

M.  A.  Mattiikws. 

The  <*iiAii5MAX.  .Vext  fs  from  Mrs.  n.  F.  l.anison,  Seallle.  Wasti.  ft  ivads: 

Skaitik,  Wash.,  /Ic/earticr  IS,  lU.U, 

Hon.  .Toiinson. 

//owxe  of  Rcpr4‘Mrtttatirr.i,  Wosltitittfon,  />.  C.; 

WasIdnjfPm  aronse<l  in  .sympathy  for  Near  Fast  r«‘fu;:ee.s.  .\et  Miron^b 
ebninber  4»f  coiiiniere<*.  .Vtnerleeii  l«e;;ion.  Wonuuf.s  Fedeinted  I'lubs.  and  from 
pulpits.  Mother  writes  from  .\theiis.  ImrliNl  to-day  liiS  ehihlren.  Washinistfui 
men  and  women  will  nmsider  murder  In  eold  b1o(«d  .vour  opiaisition  to  this 
hnmnnltarhin  ac  t. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  l.\MsoN. 


The  CiiAiieMAN.  .Next  is  a  |(dc\uram  1*1*0111  .1.  .\rtinir  V;am;rer,  Seattle.  Wash., 
reading: 

Skatti.K.  Wash.,  /terroihf #•  IS,  lUJ*. 

Hon.  Amikut  Johnson. 

UoHitv  of  /f^7#/*r.'trii/atfrr.x,  U*ci.y/c/i//ifo».  />.  C.; 

Italnler  Noble  l*osi  uuaidmoiTsIy  favors  pas-siife  of  .Near  Ka.M  refu’.ic»4‘  art. 
Kindly  jih«*  your  sap]>orl. 

.!.  Aktih'i:  Voi’xc.kk.  fVioMoamh  e. 


Tiie  (’iiAiKMAN.  'riieii  there  is  a  sialenaait  under  the  eruption  **  Kmerjreiic-y 
iimnl.i!ration  h*;rislatloii  for  i(*lief  of  Creek  and  .\rnietiian  refot;ees  eomlnj'  tn 
relations  in  .\inerh*a.‘’  Tl  reads: 


KMKItCfKM’V  IMHlCtKATION  I.KCilSI. AT lON  I^OU  llKI.irV  OK  l.iUKK  AM»  AUMKNIA.N 
IlKirOBKS  fOMI.XC^  TO  l!Kr,AT!Vt:s  IN  AMMIII-A. 

At  Fills  Island  many  Creek  and  AtTiieiitaii  refuj^ees  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrac'e  (.‘Oiniiri:  to  relatives  In  America  art*  lieimr  dtmied  adinissbai  tM*4*anse 
niiuuni  Quotn  (Turkish,  2,.*tStS)  are  exhausted  for  the  year. 

I'rttsperous  .Ximn'ican  (iret'ks  and  .Vrmenians  dc‘sire  to  hritn;  to  .Xiocadc  a  rela¬ 
tives  now  .sniTer  ii.tr  privation  after  t*vaenatiie.r  Smyrna  and  M’litac  e.  but  can  not 
do  so  li<»cause  of  ipiota  lieinj:  exItanspMi. 

'riiercfore.  f*oiijrress  should  ho  asked  to  pass  an  eiiiei*i:«*ne.v  Mil  to  admit  in 
excess  of  tpiota  (iret^k  and  .Ariut'iiian  refnirees  from  Turkisti  fcni  'lory.  adm*s- 
sildc*  under  the  Y017  hiw.  rt>r  rcinainder  .\eai*  1022-1*2. 

1.  Creeks  and  .Xnncailaiis  must  tp.uve  Turkish  territory:  Tin*  victorious  na- 
t*ot.:iii>t  2*urks  f|(>  not  want  racial  ami  reliirlous  minorities  in  their  territory. 
'I’liey  are  orderhijr  them  mit.  I.ord  Curzon.  the  2'iines.  Novembm*  h,  say.s: 
“2*he  2'nrks  are  t  iij-Uitred  in  wludesale  baiilsiiment  of  iionuatimiallsf  'fnrks.  It 
is  a  iMilicy  so  almost  <ine!<ial  In  idiaracttu*  that  It  wcudd  swoop  away  all  those 
ii4Mi«^v:iry  fen*  its  life  sinipl.v  lM‘4*an<*‘  ilii»y  arc*  not  'rnrks.**  Itofet  I’asha,  the 
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Kenialist  governor  of  CoiiBtantlnople,  Is  reported,  tlie  Sun,  November  7,  as  send* 
ing  note  to  allied  commissioners  demanding  instant  expulsion  of  Greeks  from 
Constantinople.  Smyrna  is  n  tragic  witness  of  their  policy  of  banishment. 
Tlie  roads  from  Thrace  are  crowded  with  refugees. 

2.  Greece  can  not  support  all  the  refugees:  Even  with  the  help  of  Bulgaria 
and  Serbia,  Greece  can  not  care  for  all  the  1,000,000  refugees  pouring  upon  her, 
of  whuin  more  Ilian  000,000  have  already  arrived.  (Figures  from  Hays  coor¬ 
dinating  committee  on  Near  East  fund.) 

'I'lie  iKipulatiun  of  Greece  was  4,776,000.  It  Is  an  agricultural  country  that 
<  :d:  :ats(^'<  TO  iru*  cent  of  its  own  food.  A  20  per  cent  increase  in  population 
I  gtfcring.  Witli  only  44,000  employed  lu  industry,  she  can  not  readily 
aiisoi'li  iliciii  industrially.  B.  P.  Salmon,  ex-presldent  American  Chamber  of 
Coiniiievcc  In  Greei'c*,  says  only  200.000  to  300,000  can  be  absorbed  into  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Goveriiineiit  is  fcH'ding  and  sheltering  the  refugees,  hut  can  not  con¬ 
tinue  unaided.  They  have  only  two  months*  supply  of  grain  (November  8). 
America  will  need  to  help  through  the  Hays  committee,  not  for  one  year  but 
for  several. 

3.  America  could  receive  a  limited  number  of  selected  Iminigrunt  refugees 
without  diiliculty : 

(ff)*  They  would  have  to  meet  strict  requirements  of  1917  law. 

(b)  They  would  come  in  care  of  responsible  relatives. 

(c)  They  would  not  upset  tlie  labor  market,  being  mostly  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Last  year  America  lost,  net,  GT.OCK)  nnskUted  laborers,  and  net  gain  in 
man  iniwer.  chiefly  skilled,  was  only  G,518;  3,828  more  Greeks  left  America  in 
1921-22  than  entered. 

(</)  Greeks  and  .\mioninns  have  proven  themselves  readily  assimilable,  good, 
industrious  workmen,  eager  for  education,  loyal  In  the  war,  and  good  citizens. 

4.  ItesU'ictive  iiniiilgnition  can  Im*  made  compatible  with  American  tradition 
tif  asylahi  to  victhiis  of  such  an  uiiforsi^cnhle  emergency. 

."V.  CNiiigress,  willioMt  distiirhiiig  tlie  iiuiidgration  restriction  |K>licy,  could 
tuVer  emergency  ivlle.  hi  ilie  foilnwhig  possible  ways: 

loi  IJy  I  itiiig  ilie  quota  restriction  on  Titrhisli  territory  for  remainder  of 
iiniiiigratioii  year  1922-23  to  admit  otherwise  admissible  ivfugees  (liuiueless 
Iktsoiis  domiciled  In  Turkish  terrlti^ry  prior  to  September  1,  1922),  coming  to 
ri4arives  who  shall  guarantee  that  tliey  not  fiecunie  public  charges. 

Ibl  The  same  as  aihove.  inserting  niH.Ninmm  nniubcr — r»0.9(Hl  or  190,000. 

0.  Uy  such  sirietly  ilome.stlc  tegishitioii  wc  can  give  suhstatilinl  relief  to 
oirVerer.s.  obviate  much  luvd  for  American  iliaiity.  and  reunite  families. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Brldgeinan,  wrllten 
III  this  city.  It  apt>ear8  that  Mr.  Bridgeinan  is  connected  with  the  (Conference 
on  Immigration  Policy,  13r»  East  Fifly-.second  Stiwt,  New  York  (Mty.  The 
letter  .says  ; 


Hon.  .\|.BKKT  .fOH.\SO>’, 

mi  iwtnUjraiion  and  Xaturalhatioiu 

House  Offivc  liuildliifn  }yashhtiftmL  IK  (\ 

My  I»kai:  .Mi:.  Jonxsox:  Sevi*nty-elght  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees  from 
Turkey,  coming  to  re.spoiisible  relatives  In  .Vnierica,  are  held  for  deportation 
bark  to  Turkey  bicauw  Hie  annual  cpmta  for  the  year  Isi  oxhauste<l. 

Whal  shall  l>o  done  with  such  cases?  They  shall  arise  every  nmiitli  from  now 
mitll  .Inly. 

The  IKqmrtinent  of  Labor  says  It  has  no  authority  to  admit  them:  they  can 
not  act  unless  (*oiigre.ss  givc.s  permission. 

TJie  unpre<t'doiited.  unfoi*seeii  disaster  befalling  Greek  and  Armenian  subjects 
of  Turkey  suggests  emergency  legislation. 

Sucii  is  the  purport  of  the  iiicloscul  lirlef,  which  has  Hie  backing  of  so  lii- 
llneiitiaS  organization  as  the  Fe«teral  (’oiiiicn  of  Chnrclies. 

Hn  Wcdiicsflay  1  slcdi  In;:  Hie  privilege  of  speaking  with  yon  on  this  matter. 
\er.v  truly  yours. 


GifAUiKs  T.  Hiudokmax. 
Coufcrvucc  oil  Immiumtion  Policy, 

JS5  Past  SI  reel.  New  York,  .V.  F. 
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Nkw  Y€»«k,  IHcemhcr  18,  ItfJi, 


Tlje  Hun.  At.iikrt  Johnson, 

Hauie  of  Representatives,  M*ashinffton,  D,  C. 


My  Dear  Sir:  Dean  l^itliro])  Inis  asked  me  to  sortd  to  yvii  llieso  slKiialures 
that  have  ctmie  In  siuce  those  sent  to  you  last.  The  copy  of  the  signatures  Is 
not  being  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Immigration  Committee. 

Walter  T.  Sumner,  IMshop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oregon. 

Frank  Hale  Touret,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Idaho. 

Benjamin  Brewster,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine. 

Wm.  A.  Giierry,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina. 

W.  L.  Oravatt,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia. 

Wm.  Mercer  Oieen,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi. 

O.  O.  Hunting,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Nevada. 

Mark  Blfenhiirk  (Uev.),  member  of  the  social  service  commission  of  the 
diocese  of  Utah. 

George  D.  Keller  (Hov.),  chairman  of  the  social  service  department  of  the 
diocese  of  Mliine.sota. 

John  H.  Spencer  (Hev.),  chairman  of  the  social  wn*vlce  i*omiiils.siou  of  the 
diocese  of  Montana. 

Charles  Leo  Abbott  (Uev.),  chairman  of  the  social  service  department  of 
the  fliocese  of  North  Dakota. 

Alfri'il  W.  NIcholls  (Bcv.),  chairman  of  the  social  service  coiumissimi  of 


the  diocese  of  Arizona. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Carrie  B.  Wooowako. 


Sven  fury  to  Uct\  .V.  Lnthntp. 


Tile  Chairman.  The  next  Is  a  letter  written  Mr.  M.  T.  Kalatdjian,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Armenian  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  says: 

November  23,  1022. 

Hon.  Ai.itEui  .luiiNsoN, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0, 

Dear  Sir:  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ar.ueiiinii  department  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  an  Armenian  mass  lueetJng  w*as  held  at  the  audi* 
lorluni  of  the  Tweiity-thlnl  Street  branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Clnlstlaii 
Association.  New  York  City,  on  November  21,  1922,  and  the  following  te.<olu- 
tlons  weiv  unanimously  adopted: 

••  Whereas  the  evacuation  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  Army  has  brought  a 
great  cnlanilfy  to  the  Christian  population  there,  and  more  than  half  a  million 
.\riiienlnns  and  Greeks  have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  In  Siiiyma  and  else¬ 
where  and  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Greek  territories  In  utterly  distltute 
eoiidifion:  and 

“Wlierens  the  Ure.sIdont  of  the  United  States  has  omcially  recogiib.o<l  the 
existence  of  an  i mergoncy  in  the  Near  Hast  due  to  Smyrna  disaster,  ami 
ill  order  to  give  expression  to  the  liuniaiiltariaii  sentiment  of  the  |>eople  of  the 
United  State.s.  has  apiKiInttM  a  special  cominlttee  to  provide  funds  for  the 
relief  of  these  Christian  refuge<*.s;  and 

“Whereas  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  now  refugees  in 
Grwk  territories  continues  lii  their  evil  plight  and  they  are  unable  to  return 
to  their  home.<.  their  homes  being  already  in  most  eases  destroyed  an'j  ine 
Turkish  iiuthorUles  Iiaving  ruled  against  tlie  return  of  Christian  iXM^ple  to 

their  former  homes;  and  .  ,  i  .... 

“Whereas  the  pending  evacnailon  of  Coiisiantiiiople  by  the  Allied  louins 
and  the  iwcupafion  of  the  city  by  the  Turkish  rulers  will  he  followed  uiulonht- 
hUv  hv  the  exodus  of  the  Christian  iieoplo  from  the  elty.  thus  adding  another 
half  a  lullllon  refiigtvs  and  making  the  hurdeii  of  American  relief  nrgaidza- 
ifons  still  heavier  timn  at  the  present;  and  .  ,  ,  ,  .... 

“Wliereas  among  tin*  rcfugoo.s  there  are  thousands  who  have  close  ioUiUms 
in  the  Uidtixl  Stnte.s,  who  nri‘  linanclally  aide  and  more  than  willing  to  assume 
the  support  of  their  -relatives  if  tlicy  are  oidy  ifermitled  to  bring  them  over 

WliVnlVs\he^^^^  being  mostly  women  and  cldMreit  Ihcir  admission 

ifdo  the  I'idled  .'<t:itcs  will  In  nowise  nflVct  the  labor  .situation  but  \vdl  provide 
looiv  consumers,  and  In  a  way  liglitcn  the  task  of  An  -  ■  .  ..  relief  orgnid/n- 
lions  and  make  it  possible  the  funds  provided  by  Ibe  Anierie;Mi  |vople  to  bi 
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used  ft>r  tiu*  sui)tH)rt  only  of  tliose  uufortiinnte  refugees  who  tire  nlisolutely 
friendless  and  helpless :  Therefore  be  It 
“  It€8oU'€d,  That  the  United  States  Government  be  respectfully  requestwl  to 
open  the  way  by  appropriate  congressional  action  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  modify  the  act  to  limit  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States  as  h> 
permit  until  next  fiscal  year  the  entrniuv  of  more  than  the  pivsent  quota  of 
l^ei-sons  boni  in  tlie  Near  East  from  where  the  stricken  Christians  are  now 
forml  to  IUh*.  it  heliig  understoo<l  that  in  all  cases  requisite  evidence  shall 
be  given  as  heretofore  by  the  relatives  of  the  refugees  in  the  Uniteil  States  that 
they  will  not  become  public  charges ; 

**  Resolved  further^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  presente  !  to  tlie  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  Committee  on  Immigration/* 

V’ery  resi)octfu1ly  yours. 

M.  T.  Kakaioiiax, 


The  CiiAiiJMAN.  The  last  is  fnmi  Mr.  Pavhl  Traiitmaiiii,  sivrelary  of  tlie 
reiterallnii  of  Polisli  llt^brews  of  America.  02  West  thie  Inindivd  and  thirhHaiiii 
Street.  New  Vork  l*lly.  in  ihe  form  of  a  printed  statement.  It  says: 


IKIlKItATlON  OK  l»OMSII  lIKKimW.S  OV  AMKIiK  A. 

Ulliee:  02  Wc>l  One  liitiidrecl  and  lliirtot'iilh  Street. 

New  Yokk,  Kovemher  29, 

l>KAi{  I'oxi.icKssMAN :  Tilt*  Fedorulloii  of  Polish  Hebrews  of  America,  an 
organization  institiiteil  14  years  ago,  and  whose  piinclpal  ofiice  is  at  02  W«»st 
One  hail  IriHl  niul  thirteenth  Stivot.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  has  a  ineinber- 
sliip  of  over  To, 000  sc-sittereii  all  over  the  UnltcNl  States,  of  which  00  iht 
ii'iit  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  now  immigration  laws,  numerous  .appeals  for  help 
to  hring  over  relatives  of  members  of  the  fetleratlon,  whi<li  said  relatives 
resMe  in  European  countries,  have  reached  our  office. 

The  presUlent  of  tlie  federation,  Mr.  Abraham  Ilosenberg,  lias  just  retiirmxl 
from  a  trip  he  made  in  Euroi»e  and  after  hearing  Ids  report  as  to  the  sitna- 
lion  there,  the  ft*ileratl«ii  concludcil  to  call  a  mass  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United  State:,  and  the  Members  of 
Oongiess  to  amend  the  law  to  cover  certain  cases. 

'fhese  eases  have  particularly  citlled  the  attention  of  the  members  of  ihe 
federation  and  should  api>cal  to  every  Iiumnn  heart  for  special  consideration. 

The  mass  meidlng  war  lield  on  Thursday,  November  23,  1922,  at  Beethoven 
Hall.  In  New  York  City,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  nnniil- 
moiisly : 

“Wlua-eas  the  attention  of  the  FtNleraiton  of  Polish  Hebrews  of  .\nierica 
has  het‘11  called*  that  a  large  numlM*r  of  men  who  have  come  from  various 
countries  leaving  their  wife  and  children  In  the  toniitry  of  fheir  birth,  having 
at  Ihe  time.  Hie  intention  of  bringing  their  .said  wife  and  chlldivn  to  the 
Tidied  States  shortly  after  their  arrival  In  the  Tnitetl  Stnto.s;  and 
“Whereas,  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  inoii.  the  Uniteil  Stnto.s  Kiiaclel  Inmd" 
gintlon  laws  setting  a  quota  of  pcr.'^oiis  to  be  admitted  according  to  the  mitnber 
of  persons  alreadv  in  this  coiinlry.  and  that  for  this  ivasoii,  a  great  iinmbor 
of  iimriied  womeii  witli  their  chlldnai  ean  not  Join  their  huslmnd,  they  n  )l 
heing  aide  to  have  their  pas.sj»ort  viseed  by  the  consuls  abroad;  and 
“  Whereas  tliis  st.ate  of  afi’air.s  Is  the  eaiise  that  aiemher.s  of  one  family  are 
heliit:  sepiiratnl  ami  will  so  be  fm*  months  to  come:  It  is 

•  ({muUnI  Tlial  this  ft'ileraticui  slioiild  ask  Hu*  Honorable  Ib***.sidt‘iit  i  f 
I’niied  .'Stales  ami  the  Memlnas  of  t*oiigivss  to  amend  Hie  eiidgr.ation  laws  In 
siirh  way  as  to  .allow  all  m:n‘ilt*<|  women,  together  with  tlicir  ehtldnai,  who.se 
Inivhaiids  are  alreatly  in  Hie  Tnited  States,  to  enter  our  etuintry  regarlless  of 
the  quota  nlloweil  for  the  country  in  wliioli  these  women  and  <*Iil!dreri  reside 
always,  providing  Hint  the  liusbaml  .should  be  well  aide  to  take  rare  of  his 
said  wife  aiul  children  and  Is  willing  to  give  ample  guaranty  lhal  they  will 
not  become  public  charges;  and  It  is  further 
“ /f choired,  That  the  foreign  consuls  should  iinmodlafoly  aller  tia*  passagi* 
ot  such  amciid(‘d  laws  bo  notified  so  that  they  may  without  delay  visf*  Iho 
passports  of  such  ]M‘r.<ons  wlaai  requested  to  do  so/’ 
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Now,  dear  Congressman,  it  you  have  a  human  heart  will  you  refuse  to  give 
your  assent  to  a  law  that  will  reunite  husband  and  wife»  children  to  their 
father?  Will  you  have  pity  on  the  poor  woman  end  children  who  are  suffering 
l>y  being  separated  from  their  husband  and  father?  The  federation  asks  you 
to  help  in  this  matter  and  is  assured  that  you  will  see  the  Justness  of  its 
npi>eul  in  the  matter.  Help  giving  back  the  wife  and  children  to  their  hus- 
blind  and  father  and  the  federation  members  are  thankful  to  you  In  advance 
for  whatever  sliare  you  will  have  In  passing  the  amended  law. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  hos  been  sent  to  the  Honorable  Preslilent  of  the 
Fiiited  States. 

With  our  best  wishes  to  you,  we  reiniihi 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Abuaham  llosKNitrKO.  Prc^titlvnt, 
I>AV1D  Tkavtma.nn,  HevrvtitriL 

The  ITiAiiaiAX.  1  believe  lliat  Is  all  this  iitoi'iilii^r.  .Ml  this  and  inn<*ii  oilier 
matter  Is  sent  to  the  chairman  for  use  of  the  conuiilltee,  iiinl  the  members 
should  look  it  over  carefully  wtien  they  have  time. 

Mr.  White.  It  Is  pro|iosed  that  t)r.  Kstlier  I.ove.luy.  of  the  Ameriniii  Wmiieifs 
Hospital  Association,  he  cnlloil  as  the  llrst  witness  to  flay.  Is  Miss  l.ovejoy 
present? 

Doctor  Ix>vi-:.ioY.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  EB.  ESTHEB  LOVEJOY,  CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  BOABD  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  HOSPITALS. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  DtK'tur  Lovejoy.  please  give  your  mldvess  to  Ho*  steiiog' 
ruphcr. 

Doctor  fan'EJoY.  I  live  at  6117  Madison  .\v»‘nue.  .Wwv  York  tMly. 

The  Chairman.  And  yon  are  chairitiun  i»f  the  exi»<'iitlve  lM»:ird  of  Anteriean 
Women's  llospItalsV 

Doctor  Lovbjoy.  That  Is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  d:i7  Madison  Avenue,  .Vew  York  City,  your  iKUinaneut 
address? 

Doctor  J.ovi:jOY.  That  is  luy  pernmuent  otlice.  My  residente  Is  at  the  Savt».v 
Hotel  at  the  present  lime.  My  peiTiinaetit  address  is  Cortland.  Dreg.  My  per¬ 
manent  home  is  in  Portland,  but  I  reside  In  New  York  (!ity.  in  Kurope.  aiwl 
elsewhere.  1  travel  a  gocnl  deal. 

The  C'liAiuM.v.x.  Have  you  a  statement  you  ilesire  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Doctor  LOVE.IOY.  I  was  pieseiit  during  the  evaeuathui  of  Smyrna.  iKUwmi 
ihe  24tli  tind  2l)tli  of  September,  and  aiiylhing  the  comiuitlee  ilesires  to  know 
of  me  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  if  I  can.  Ihu  if  y<m  desire  me  to  make  a 
statcmient,  I  .shall  procciNt  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Ho  ahead  in  that  way. 

Doctor  I«oVf:.H»Y.  I  w'as  ]»resenl  In  Smyrna  iliirlng  that  time.  and.  of  (‘iuirse. 
it  w*ould  take  a  long  time  to  tell  the  conqileU!  story.  1  am  the  heaid  ttf  the 
.\mericaii  Women’s  Hospitals,  ami  we  have  been  ilolng  work  In  Asia  Minor 
and  Fraiiee  and  Servlit  ami  tillier  (uaiutiles  during  tlie  past  live  and  a  half 
.vears.  I  was  in  Paris  cn  route  to  Itussia  when  this  troulde  in  Smyrna  eame  up 
and  immediately  liirned  my  atteniion  to  Smyrna,  where  I  arrived  on  Septem- 
her  21. 

The  center  of  tJie  city  was  ruineil.  These  pi'oido  were  being  taken  away 
by  the  warships  ai  the  time  the  tire  was  on.  It  .sivmed  that  a  uow  order  had 
been  adoptiMl  and  the  mil  Ions  were  all  tiiaiiitaitiliig  what  tlic  world  was  pleasint 
to  call  “neutrality”  at  that  partlcnlar  time.  These  unfortunate  iHJopIe  gath¬ 
ered  together  on  a  quay.  It  is  utterly  Imimssllile  for  me  to  s;iy  the  nund»cr 
that  gatlured  llnav.  hut  tliey  were  Jn>l  as  thlH;  as  liuniaii  liehigs  ei>u1d  he 
massed  together.  I  Imve  Ijefor**  this  given  Ihe  llguies  2ri(MKMI  as  an  estimate; 
hut  I  have  found  hi  eonferciiet*  with  ollicials  of  the  State  Department  that  tin* 
tigure  should  ho  ahoiil  2Sa.n00.  Two  hundiiMt  and  clgluy  lliousaiid  people  were 
taken  away  as  refugees. 

Xfuie  of  the  men  and  !>oys  helueeii  15  and  50  years  of  age  were  taken,  there¬ 
fore  no  dotiht  there  \vere  or  Illo.OtKl  persons  s(|uatllng  upon  this  quay, 

and  llu‘y  had  beiai  sitting  there  on  those  lohldestone.s  for  quite  a  while-  siniv 
alnott  SepteiiilM‘r  15.  At  least  tliey  had  not  liad  a  plaee  to  vest  eomfortabi.v, 
or  a  bed. 
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I  JUTlvofl  Iheio  «)]1  St‘ptenilM*r  24,  and  lonr:io«'i  Hint  ilu».v  liad  been  hnMIiii;  tlielr 
plac-pu  for  quite  ti  while.  NolKMiy  nor  no  ;iin;^iini;e  enii  loll  wliat  this  terrible 
iHinditloii  WHS.  One  must  have  witnessed  it  with  lifs  own  e.ve.<i  to  anpreolate 
the  niaKtdtiido  and  depth  of  the  sufferltitf.  Then,  too,  mniiv  people  are  In- 
enpiihle  of  undei*stntidhifr  the  sttuntion  when  they  >ei'  It  with  their  own  eves, 
het-nase  they  ai*e  blinded  liy  the  trnjrcHly  of  it  all.  This  quay  %vns  wide,  and 
these  unfortunates  squntteil  as  elosely  as  tliey  eouM.  atul  held  their  places 
hetinise  It  was  presiininhiy  tlie  plac-e  of  trroatest  safety. 

At  night  it  was  iwssihio  for  tlie  warships  In  the  liarhoi*  to  tlirow  on  this 
group  their  searclillghts  when  the  w*oiueii  sereatiKHl  for  protectUm,  ns  tliey  did 
ii^giit  after  night.  That  scene  was  Indeserihahfe.  On*  <*onId  constantly 'hear 
the  .screams  and  inaaiis  and  shrieks  of  these  iioor  \\’onie:i  and  girls  moving  up 
and  down  that  qua.v.  Certainly  tiint  is  tlie  most  terrllile  thing  I  ever,v  heunl 
of  or  ev<‘r  expect  to  liear  of.  Tliere  was  no  retreat  from  that  position.  If 
they  had  trle<i  to  go  hnvk  to  llie  ruins  of  the  city  they  prohnhiy  would  liave 
lost  llielr  lives. 

The  quay  at  U*<t  iiec*ame  n  reeking  sewer,  and  at  least  th^*  evacuallon  started 
on  .Septeiulier  24,  the  very  day  I  got  there. 

There  were  elglit  I't'fugt'e  .ships  on  Sepleiiiher  21.  On  Septeiaher  25  one  ship 
came  In  niid  huide<1  and  went  nwa.v.  On  .^eptomher  2r».  at  night.  10  ships  caiae 
in  for  i*efugecs,  and  from  that  that*  a  !ai*ge  mnnlMU'  of  ships  came  every  da.v 
niitll  the  end  of  the  wwk.  It  may  In*  said  that  tliat  wcH»k  will  Ih»  known  as  an 
evacuation  week  in  Smyrna. 

Ml’.  Whitk.  Cnder  wdiat  Hag  were  those  ships? 

Pw’tor  I.OVFIOY.  Tiiese  ships  were  largely  tJrts*k  slilp.s,  lait  1  think  Ihere 
were  a  few*  Rrltisli  ships.  Tiiat  liiforiiiatlon  could  Ik*  gott«*ii  fnaii  Mr,  .leiiiilngs. 
the  man  w*ho  Innl  been  sent  out  to  get  slilpv.  Ttiev  also  got  coope  ation  from 
the  Creek  goveniincnt,  as  I  uiidei'stnnd  it.  On  this  point,  though.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  from  hearsa.v.  Hut  about  other  things  I  .s|ieak  from  }h*i'soiiiiI  kii  iwtedge. 

Mr.  .Teimhig.s,  after  being  out  for  quite  ii  long  time  - 1  do  not  ki»nw  the  «late 
he  left — was  pnihalily  the  l^tli  i>r  2nth  of  Septeeilter,  and  Ids  <Iil|is  h«*g:ui 
to  come  in  on  September  24. 

On  September  25  tlie  i»eop!o  w’ere  In  great  despair  hocaasi*  onl.v  mie  ship 
cmiie  in.  They  did  not  know  the  ofln*i*s  were  P*  follow  sjmui. 

Tlie  Turkish  airplanes  had  gone  «)ver  those  places  and  dr))»p(Hl  down  a 
pnx’tnmntion  .saying  that  all  were  to  he  iU'iiorhsl  oti  .^:cpteinh«*r  rto  to  the  In- 
terha*.  regnrdle.ss  of  age  or  sex,  women  anti  clilhlreii  as  well  as  men.  All  the 
men  between  15  and  5D  were  doixirteil  to  the  hiferfnr.  nnyw’ay.  Ami  lliey  all 
hiokCHl  iqion  deportation  to  the  Interior  as  nothing  less  than  a  senteine  t»f 
tleatli.  It  Is  fit  fact  worst*  than  doaith.  hi*eause  It  is  priH  ishKl  by  slavery  on  flu* 
part  of  the  men  and  even  wi»r.se  on  the  part  of  the  gads  amt  wtuaeii.  Finally 
ficatli  emis  nil. 

On  Septenilier  2d  tlie  1h  sidps  began  P*  evat  iiatt*  the  p«‘op!t*  of  liic  elf.v.  TIu* 
.sight  was  fiidescrlhnlde.  The  great  mass  ttf  iniseraldt*  pet»ph*  puslH*tl  ttn  dtiwii 
toward  the  ipni.T  and  Itu*  long  railroad  ider  In  onler  tt»  get  ah  «irtl  the  rt*scunig 
ships.  Fraetlcnll.v  all  of  them  had  on  tlH*li‘  Itack  all  tin*lr  eaitld.v  pti.'^sMS.'^Pais 
at  tliat  time.  Many  of  them  carrietl  tlieir  sick  and  their  infants  on  ilicT*  hark. 
And  many  of  those  pcsiph*  had  lived  In  mat  citv  for  laanv  years  a?*d  their 
fflinllU*s  iiail  livtMl  In  that  city  since  .^aint  t'anl  was  a  ml<sh»naiy  in  tliat 
country,  long  before  tlie  coming  of  the  Turk  from  .\s!a  Into  Han  country. 
Many  of  these  |K‘ople  Innl  lus'ii  wealthy.  «»wiuhI  |lK*ir  own  homes,  and  wen* 
people  of  .siiiierhu*  standing  In  the  coinnimdty.  Some  of  flu*  homes  were,  liter¬ 
ally  speaking,  palaces:  hut  .ill  had  to  he  ieft.  The  place  that  was  taken  f>y 
the  .Viiior'cmi  (*<uisnl  was  a  palace  handsoniel.v  farnldusl  with  rugs,  ph  tnciw.  elo. 

These  . . .  unforiniiatts  rn^^lunl  alepg  the  quay,  having  in  mind,  ihmhtles.s. 

thai  Pu  \  Would  he  tleporP’d  on  St  plemhcr  :»0.  'ri’cy  hai!  mily  four  days  to  get 
away, 

d*fu‘re  as  ihis  long  pier  i*\le!ah‘d  iht«*  the  water.  In  the  water  l!‘cic  was  a 
’M>rr  i*f  ihnx*  <-<a  nen’d  imglc.  ami  a  space  ahont  the  si/4*  of  a  ipiarter  4  4»rn4*r  of  a 
<iry  hlfH-k.  Ihu**  in  th»*  wa!«*r  was  .t  niasv  of  dead  animals  and  lu  re  ami  then* 
the  Iwulics  of  nuan  Hie  r4‘sulr  «d‘  killings  on  the  night  of  the  tire,  within  plain 
y\v\\  of  all.  'I  hi*  hodh's  of  divul  iMuqdt*  IhuitiMl  up  fnaii  tinu*  to  lliiu*.  The 
grcai  irowd  singl'd  down  the  line,  and  then  imd  fences,  'riiere  would  he  one 
feiuo,  I  should  say.  20d  or  imn  fri  f  from  the  end  of  the  quay,  and  then  another 
feme  at  the  i'lid  of  the  railroad  pi4*r.  .\iid  out  on  Hu*  pier  thriH*  fonecs  Innl 
hoi'u  iimde  nilh  Hinhers.  Tliesi  fi»nee<  were  so  loiistrueled  that  ovoryhody 
wentd  hi'  ohli'je*!  to  go  dowji  flirough  llu  se  five  gates  and  pass  fhroault  a  dmiide 
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line  of  Turkish  soldiers  for  liisiiortlon.  The  iKihit  wus  limt  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  did  not  want  any  man  to  itet  away  and  this  plan  nlTordeil  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  search  and  rob  the  women.  Tlie  surttlng  crowd  wouhl  c-riisli  against 
the  fence  with  terrible  results,  esiieclally  to  the  youni;,  the  old,  and  the  weak. 

This  Is  true.  I  am  sure  that  the  lilstory  of  Cliristhin  martyrdom  does  not 
record  anything  that  exceeds  the  sufTerhiK  of  these  people  of  Siayrim.  It  was  a 
martyrdom  of  280,000  people,  who  were  refuge(*H.  In  addition  to  thow  who  were 
taken  to  the  interior. 

They  came  down  to  this  tii>»t  fence,  and  I  stood  there  betweiai  tlie  Hrst  two 
fences  for  six  hours  on  Tuesday,  September  20.  and  wah’htMl  that  j:i't‘at  crowd. 
They  came  down  aftalrist  that  fence,  men,  wuim*n,  the  old  and  tlie  youii>!.  with 
«i*oiit  force  and  illsastrous  ivsiilts.  'rnily  the  sc<‘iie  can  not  Ik»  de.scrihed.  be¬ 
cause  It  was  to<i  torrihte.  They  eould  not  f?et  tlironprh.  Many  were  pushed  Into 
ihe^  water. 

Xot  far  frmn  this  mass  of  dead  animals  and  hotlles  of  huiiuin  heln;ts,  which 
was  washing  to  and  fro.  there  were  these  unftMtiiiiale  women  who  had  been 
thrust  Into  the  water.  The  wafer  happened  to  he  shallow  at  that  time.  The 
morning;  1  sto<rd  there  the  tide  was  .so  low  that  |K*rsons  In  the  water  i*oidd  stand 
lip,  the  water  isnaliii;  ahont  to  their  waists,  ami  the  w^uiieii  wmv  holdliiit  lii  llieir 
children.  Many  who  had  brought  bundles  from  Inane  liail  to  abandon  llieni. 

Then  came  the  hlf?  rush  toward  this  jxate.  1  supisise  I  iiiiKht  as  well  tell  you 
^rentlenten.  most  of  whom,  or  perhaps  till  of  whom,  are  married,  the  worst  thing 
iinidim  within  my  sight,  tin  account  of  the  horrors  of  that  «dty,  with  a 
pcdHilatlon  of  ,*100.000.  bereft  of  their  homes  and  lairncHl  oat.  naturally  iTiere 
wt*re  among  those  iK'ople  n  large  mitiilKT  of  expectant  mothers.  You  all 
know  wlmt  would  happen  In  these  cases.  There  were  iiiatiy  premature  iim- 
tornlty  cases  on  account  of  this  crushing  and  nishlng.  I  was  assigneil  to 
watch  cspe<‘ially  for  these  maternity  cases,  and  as  I  stood  there  for  six  hours 
mie  |>oor  woman  In  the  agony  of  her  labor  was  thrust  through  this  gate  Just 
as  her  bahy  came  into  the  world.  I  give  the  details  of  this  one  terrible  case 
bcciinse  It  Is  the  wor.st  tiling  1  have  ever  beard  of  or  seen  in  my  life.  But 
there  weri»  liundivds  of  cases  iK-ctirrlng  at  that  time. 

A  Turkish  .soldier  would  .stand  on  either  side  of  tills  line  of  women,  and  If 
they  saw  a  prosptTous  looking  woman  they  would  reach  out.  seixe  her,  pull 
her  aside,  examine  tier — going  over  her  Insly  and.  lifting  up  her  skirts,  and 
looking  Into  her  stockings  to  see  whetlior  she  had  any  money  they  c<aild  take. 
Then  anoiluT  woman  would  pass  and  tliey  would  seize  and  .search  her. 
I  am  now  telling  what  1  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  wonhl  inkt*  oath  tn  what 
I  say. 

Then  the  men  would  come  thmugh.  One  Turkish  soldha*  would  se^/e  a  iiuin 
and  whlspt'r  to  him.  Then  the  man  would  put  Ids  hands  Into  Ids  pocket, 
give  the  Turk  some  money,  and  the  nmii  was  passed  ini.  Then,  at  a  dlstmu'e 
of  nlanit  40  feet  another  soldier  would  stdze  the  same  man  and  the  man  would 
Ik?  compelled  to  buy  him  nfli*.  This  process  would  contlmie  as  long  as  the  pimr 
man  lind  any  money,  and  then  lie  would  suffer  the  some  fate  as  the  rciualndor 
of  the  men.  The  man  would  finally  dnd  himself  in  the  prison  group.  I  saw 
one  man  at  the  first  gate  cut  his  own  throat  as  a  protest  against  being  taken 
through. 

Further  on  down  the  line  I  saw  a  yoniig  man  with  anus  hound  behind.  They 
must  linvt»  especially  wanted  idiii,  so  they  hound  him.  fie  .saw  the  posslhliit,v 
of  suicide  and  made  one  jump  overheard  and  drowned  himself. 

To  describe  Ihoso  horrible  and  iMWoItlng  sevues  is  beyond  tin*  |s>wer  of 
language. 

Along  eame  two  girls  with  an  old  woiiiaii.  seemingly  (heir  mother.  This 
]»oor  old  Wfiinaii  thialty  f(4i  In  a  faint  or  hi  s(»me  way.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  trouhlo  wn.s.  The  two  girls  knelt  I»es1de  her.  ns  If  In  prayer,  and  klssisl 
her  hand  and  smoothed  her  brow.  They  were  imiylng  ami  lu'.stowlng  care 
with  the  iiunilfestatlon  of  teaderacss  hcllttlng  danghhus.  Xo  one  thmcjht 
they  would  roll  her  overboard.  But  they  actually  did  roll  her  overboard  Into 
the  water  and  .^he  was  gone.  And  young,  nuproie' .'od  children  were  piislnd 
off  the  wharf  to  l»e,  h»sr.  lliose  poor  ntirortinmles  hail  been  thert*  from  the 
13th  to  the  20th  of  Soptcinbor.  And  on  the  27tb.  the  28th.  and  the  29th  of 
September  It  was  the  same. 

Mr.  VA1IJ2.  How  was  the  weather? 

Doctor  IiOVE.TOY.  Very  hot. 

Mr.  Vait.>x  How  were  they  foil? 
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Uoctor  Lovk-iov.  Tho  Turkish  c*lilNlreii  wouM  come  aU^ni;  tiiul  tlicin 
The  Turkish  part  of  the  city  was  not  destroyctl.  Many  of  thesi* 
refiij;ces  on  the  wharf  had  uionejs  atul  also  the  tiisuster  relief  couiniUtee,  luiulo 
up  of  members  of  different  relief  orKanl^atloiiH  and  business  iteople  of  Smyrna, 
got  together  and  Inul  bread  baked  and  distributed  among  them.  Some  of  tiu* 
Jewish  people  wei*e  still  doing  business.  The  Jews  were  not  sent  away.  They 
were  spared.  I'lie  Jew.s,  lm».  would  c‘omc  along  and  sell  things  to  the  refugees. 

The  feeding  was  a  terrible  thing,  becauwe  It  frequently  started  gi‘i*at  rushing 
and  a  great  crush.  In  the  agony  of  starvation  the  iieople  could  not  restnili 
fIiomselve.s.  And  then,  too.  when  tlie  ships  came  In  they  were  not  provlsroiio*! 
They  were  without  food.  The  refugees  were  ciirrled  over  to  nn  Island  am 
there  they  weiv  dumped.  Yon  can  not  comprehend  the  thiug. 

This  was  the  most  terrihio  thing  on  the  quay.  Tlie  families  of  five  or  six 
members  Iiacl  boiui  togidlior  on  the  (|uuy.  Or  It  may  have  been  man  and  wife, 
niotlier  and  .son.  biidhers  and  sisters.  .\t  one  of  the.si»  gates  a  roldler  would 
seize  the  man,  while  his  wife  would  elliig  to  him  and  heg  the  si^ldler  to  lei 
him  go  with  her.  The  baby  would  bang  to  its  mother  ns  nn  nttempt  was  made 
to  separate  them  In  driving  the  women  to  the  .ships.  The  .soldiers  were  con- 
ttnnally  saying  to  them.  *-Oet  out;  he  gone.*’  And  the  soldiers  would  heat 
(ho  w*omen  and  men  with  a  hunch  of  straps  or  with  the  Initts  of  their  guns. 
Ill  ilie  nieanlinu*  the  soldiers  would  Invnrlnbly  separate  famllie.s.  In  many 
casej<  a  motlior  would  cling  to  her  son  of  15  ns  she  was  driven  away,  hat  the 
soldiers  held  all  men  between  t5  and  50. 

The  Turks  have  a  prayer  eonoernlng  “Infidels”  which  say.s,  “and  may  their 
wives  be  whlows  and  their  children  orplmns.”  That  prayer  was  niiswereil  on 
that  dock,  because  the  Turks  took  tlie  fathers  and  thereby  made  widows  and 
orphans. 

And  now*  the  women  and  clilldron  are  on  the  islands  of  tirecce.  Many  of 
them,  I  liave  no  doubt,  have  dfcxl  of  pestlleiire  and  starvation,  and  the  men 
have  been  .vent  awaiy  |o  the  Interior  to  death. 

Mr.  Vatlk.  Are  tlie.se  r.  ngoes  fe.d  on  these  Islands? 

Doctor  IiOVK.TOY.  There  is  not  food  enough  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Vaile.  By  whom  are  they  fed? 

Doctor  r/)Vi2.ioY.  By  the  Near  Knst  and  the  Ilo«l  Cr<*ss.  And  the  i^reek 
Government  helps.  I  am  not  w*ell  Informed  on  that  idins4»  of  the  matter,  he- 
canse  I  have  not  been  there. 

I  came  home  from  Smyrna,  and  I  am  telling  you  what  I  niy.velf  know,  posl- 
tively,  but  I  am  getting  reports  from  the  lieail  of  our  service  tlieiv.  S!ie  Is 
i^uking  after  the  .sick,  the  starving,  the  illstre.s.se<l.  and  tlie  nursing.  There 
are  about  1.000,000  of  them,  besides  the  people  from  Thrace.  There  Is  this 
dlfferenct',  though:  those  from  Thrace  have  their  men  with  Ihein. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  do  yon  understand  .\natolfa  to  mean? 

Doctor  I.ovr:.ioY.  It  Is  an  iiidennlte  term.  T  moan  tlie  peiiiii.siihi  hctwivn  the 
Black  5?ea  and  the  Mdliterrnncan. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  eonntrlo.«i  inrliidod  ns  you  use  the  word. 

DfM'tor  Lovwov.  .\s*a  MIm  r  ami  Turkey  In  .\sta. 

The  CifAiHMAX.  It  liK’liides  the  cotiiitrlos  beyond? 

Dortoi*  1.0VF..IOV.  Xo:  that  Is  not  what  I  eonslder  It  to  he.  It  Is  Just  that 
strip  of  oonntry  helwt»eii  the  MiMlIterraiu^an  and  tla*  Bfa^k  Sea.  1  liave  not 
a  specific  term  in  mind. 

Mr,  Vaiik.  Do  we  understand  that  all  the  |m*<  pie  who  were  actually  taken 
away  wen*  women  or  cldldren  or  hoys  h’ss  than  15  or  men  more  than  TiO? 

Doctor  T.ovK.roY.  Vo.s.  There  may  have  been  some  few  bidwi^eii  15  and  50 
who  got  nwa.v,  hut  not  many.  The  men  would  make  every  efii  rt  to  get  .iw'ay. 
even  by  swlinnilug  In  (he  night.  Tlie  men  would  Jump  overboard  and  attempt 
10  swim  to  a  British  .ship,  whbdi  w:is  the  only  ship  tliat  would  reetdvo  them. 
The  ships  of  oilier  nations  wridd  refuse  them  asylum  and  send  tliem  hack. 
One  night  I  s;nv  two  men  swimming.  Uefugoos  were  bohig  li^aded  on  ships 
that  night  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor  threw  their  sc»archllghls  over  the  pier. 
Out  in  the  water.  In  the  path  of  a  searchlight,  we  could  vcc  these  two  men 
swimming.  TIio  Turk.s  discovere^l  them  and  stationed  two  .srldlers  to  shoot 
fhejii.  These  .soldiers  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  .shot  and  .shot,  .and 
the  bullets  would  skip  along  the  water.  The  luitlots  would  rieoehot  and  go 
over  the  heads  of  the  .swimmers. 

Tla-<C»  refugees.  If  they  went  l«i  M  -  without  atiylliltig  had  to  sleep  on  tlie 
•jr;is<.  TtH‘y  rarrio<l  pra^llrally  everything  on  their  hacks,  whereas  many  of 
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them  ImO  l)eeu  aeoistoniiHl  to  eoinftiitH.  Hut  tlto  siuht«-Ht  ilihig  wns  the  set»a* 
ratioiis  of  mothers  friuii  their  ehildreiL  Tile  women  were  ilriven  oiitti  these 
.ships  without  their  children.  One  ship  would  take  the  mothers  ;iiu1  In  the 
confusion  some  of  the  rhildren  would  he  emburkiHl  on  imotluT  ship. 

When  these  Turkish  soldteis  w^ere  shooting  at  the  two  swimming  men.  the 
American  boys  got  nervous,  mid  it  looked  ns  though  llieie  wouhl  lie  trouble. 
The  American  boys  were  helping  to  get  the  refugee.^,  women  and  ehitdn*n.  on 
the  ship.  British  boys  were  helping  oii  the  other  end  of  tlie  doek.  When 
these  Turkish  soldiers  were  shooting,  ft  looked  us  ilioiigli  uiir  hoys  might 
interfere.  The  American  oftlcers  finally  went  ever  and  taikeil  to  those  tw.i 
Turkish  soldlei’K  and  sioppeil  lliem,  and  an  Amorloaii  boat  tinnlly  picked  those 
men  up.  I  thought  the  United  Stnte.s  was  .somewhat  iiivoivoil  when  it  pickinl 
those  men  up.  These  men  could  not  he  turned  over  the  ships  and  they 
could  not  give  them  over  to  the  Turks.  They  t<K»k  iliem  aslmre.  and  the 
Turks  standing  hy  selml  them. 

The  CiiAiBMA.v.  Vou  sny  you  thought  the  Uiiileil  States  was  going  to  he* 
come  Involved? 

iiiHior  lmv»Mov.  I  ih»  not  know  what  the  t»usiiioii  of  the  United  States  was 
when  they  pickinl  those  men  iii».  What  stiuuld  they  have  ilone  whfi  tlieiuV 

The  Cii.MKWAX.  They  could  have  taken  care  of  lliein.  1  meant  to  ask  you 
about  the  United  States  liecmuing  involved.  Hid  you  si*c  any  sign  that  the 
Uiiitiil  States  weii  oluait  to  become  Involved? 

Doctor  I.ovi-:;ioY.  1  am  lod  an  inieriiatlomil  lawyer  and  I  tlo  r.ot  know  ahont 
those  things. 

Mr.  JIow  many  men  le.ss  than  od  years  old  an»  there  among  these 

refiigee.s? 

Doctor  l.ovj'MOY,  You  would  have  to  get  a  census  |K»rson  to  |»ass  on  that. 
hiH'UUse  the  refugees  had  large  famiUe.s.  If  yuu  have,  say,  tiOO.OOO  refugees, 
2SCMHX)  were  taken  away  on  those  .sliii>s.  This  Is  the  figure  given  here  at  the 
State  Department.  Now  what  would  he  the  proiM»rtioii  of  iiien  between  15 
ami  .50? 

Mr.  Vaiu:.  I  uiiderstaud  tliai  all  men  between  15  and  50  were  fitoppe<l. 

Doelor  I.0VK.10Y.  Ye.s;  and  IJSU.IHK)  were  there  beshle.s  that.  A  census  exinat 
ctaild  probably  tell  us. 

Mr,  Vaile,  Thost  280,000  were  a  majority? 

DotMr  lAivwoY.  Yes.  imtiirally  ti  majority;  hut  when  yon  take  hoys  of  15 
you  arc  getting  Into  the  child’s  class. 

Mr.  W  ILK.  Those  who  were  not  stopiHHl  and  got  through  illd  so  purely  by 
accident. 

Doctor  Lovwoy'.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  became  of  them? 

DiKdor  Lovwoy.  They  wont  with  tlie  refugees;  but  there  were  very  few  of 


them. 

Mr.  VAit.E.  What  became  of  those  who  were  stoppetl? 

Doctor  liovwov.  They  were  sent  to  the  Interior,  i  do  not  know  wimt  bc- 
cniiie  of  them.  Nobody  knows  what  became  of  them.  I  saw  some  of  them 
taken  away  on  a  boat  under  guard,  and  they  took  them  away  by  water.  This 
is  wliat  they  tell  me  about  this:  Tliey  say  they  take  them  over  the  hin>^. 
and  you  never  see  them  afterwards.  ,  ,  ,,  , ,  ^ 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  this  true,  ihat  the  prolilem  of 
those  refugees  is  largely  a  problem  of  women  aud  children? 

Doctor  Lovf-ioy.  Yes,  sir;  largely.  Doctor  Elliot  sends  many  letters  from 
that  country  tolling  about  her  work  among  the  women  and  children  who  are 
left  without  breadwinners  to  help  them.  .... 

Mr.  White.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  wludhcr  you  could  say  froai  .\oui  uiior’e:i 
tioii  aiiout  Imw  many  per.«»iis  l<>st  Ihclr  I  ves  In  the  juorcs'i  of  ilcpm  arou. 

Doctor  Lovkioy.  It  would  lu*  iiiipossihlc  to  answer  that,  because  llie  >\u\tv 
was  at  least  2  miles  long  hclwccii  the  first  gale  and  I  lie  sei'oml  of  the  wharf, 
and  all  I  saw  was  what  I  could  .see  within  my  vision  wIuwcm'i*  1  liappcnci^  U* 
he  stat'oiied.  After  the  day  of  which  I  siwike,  the  Hrltlsh  sargemt  ;iski»»l  me  tit 
look  after  the  jimteriifly  case.s  on  the  whurf.  and  I  walked  np  and  clown,  |♦bkl!^-' 
up  women  in  labor.*  We  put  them  on  s!rctchej*s  and  carric«l  ihcni  ab  .aiil  -bii-. 
M’ghty  little  could  he  done  for  Ihcm.  even  when  that  iitt'e  >.*rv«i‘  \\;»<  > 

formed.  .  ........  . 

The  Chairman.  When  dhl  you  rctnin  It)  the  1  nded  Slatos;^ 

Dorti>r  I.o\i:.fnY.  I  returned  to  the  Uiilleil  .states  oii  Urtob-  ^*  *'<» 
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'J  hi*  CiiAiioiAN.  When  you  arrived  in  the  ITtilted  States  on  t  h  toher  20,  illd  you 
V  sit  the  State  Department V 

Doctor  I  saw  the  State  IVparHiieiit  three  or  fotir  days  ago. 

Tile  t.’HACRMAN.  I>ld  you  dlwnss  with  the  Shite  Departiiieiit  the  case  of  tlicsc 
|4irt  eiilar  refuj^ees  In  (IreeceV 

DiKior  Iaiykjoy.  1  lueniy  told  Mr.  IMillllps  of  the  State  IVpartnient  and  an¬ 
other  ttentleiuati  w.th  him  Jitst  what  hapiieiied  on  that  Ion;:  railroad  pier  at 
Siiiyrim.  1  illd  not  ask  aiiythlnft  about  this  other  business. 

Mr.  Vaii  k.  Where  are  these  refnjtees? 

Doctor  Iaivkioy.  All  throu;,ii  the  fslniids  of  Greece.  tlretHe  takes  the  Anne- 
niaiis  t<K»,  hn!  the  other  nations  do  not  want  to  take  people  hi 

Tfie  tiiAiiiMAX.  They  have  troubles  enough  of  their  own, 

Disior  I^ivi>Mov.  Yes.  sir;  surel.v  all  those  ('onntrles  have  tronhie  enou;:U  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  efforts  have  been  made  by  these  refugees  to  go  to  otlicr  coun¬ 
tries  than  the  United  States? 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  only  part  I  have 
been  engaged  In  is  the  matter  of  relief.  I  do  not  know  tiny  thing  about  this 
hil,  except  I  have  read  it.  It  seems  a  decent  thing  for  the  iieople  here  to  take 
cure  of  them  over  there.  We  liave  to  take  care  of  tliein  In  n  way  anyhow  when 
they  are  over  there. 

The  tiiAiRMAX.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  inimlKU'  Unit  may  be 
firought  to  the  United  States? 

Doctor  IX)VK.t0Y.  I  have  not  any  Idea,  but  In  gluiicing  over  this  bill.  It  stH'ins 
that  only  those  who  have  relatives  here  are  affecleil. 

The  t'liAiRiiAN.  Would  that  relieve  the  sllinilioiiV 

Doetor  Loywov,  If  I  happenoil  to  he  a  relngw*  and  I  was  going  lo  he  starved 
to  dealli  It  would  ivl  evo  it  tremendously  for  me. 

The  (Miairman.  Kxuclly.  If  y«iu  were  relieved,  would  yon  (hen  ho  froi*  in 
>oni’  iiihid  for  I  he  other  refiigeesV 

Doctor  i.ovf:.ioY.  1  hope  not.  If  I  am  a  tiiristhin. 

iiie  t’HAie.'iA.x.  This  hill  propo.A'.s  to  admit  a  few — a  mere  Imiidful  in  coin- 
paiisoii  to  iliosc  now  existing  and  lliose  I  kely  pi  he  refugei^s  within  bd  days. 
Tills  hill  is  for  parihuhir  refugees  who  were  tliiveii  from  Turkish  territory 
since  Dmunher  1.  1021.  and  takes  no  knowledge  of  refugees  iu  all  parts  of 
Kiirope  from  other  count  rU*s. 

Doctor  I.OVWOY.  There  never  has  been  anything  l.ke  this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  their  neiMls  more  extreme  than  Ihose  of  other  refiigoosV 

Doctor  I.ovwoY.  They  are  more  extreme,  from  one  angle.  In  that  their  men 
were  taken  from  them.  Those  from  Uiissin  linniglit  their  men. 

Mr.  Will'll-:.  Von  have  lead  this  hill  and  iinder.stand  very  thoroughly  that  in 
this  4-oiintry  we  have  an  immigration  tsdicy  wh  i  h  projioscs  to  protect  liisti- 
liiti  nis  of  this  country,  ami  it  is  fraiiu*<l  witli  a  purpose  not  to  disttirh  the 
if^nioiuh:  or  industrial  .sltuafnn.  Therefore  the  hill  is  ha.seil  u|Mni  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  we  should  admit,  under  the  llinltathtas  which  .vou  have  read  Into 
ihehill.  those  who  we  cjin  admit  w.ilioin  disinrhiiig  our  situation  here  unduly, 
without  ill  any  way  haxarfling  the  social.  <*coi.omfc.  or  hrlustrial  situation. 
Thi'iefore  doi*s  it  not  .^eem  that  It  is  an  act  of  human  ly.  when  we  do  It  wiile 
oat  jeopardi/.ing  our  iiathuial  policy,  to  save  what  we  can.  emicr  those  hini- 
tat  ions,  of  those  poor  |M»ople? 

Doetor  l.o\i  .fov.  It  is  no  d«aih!  an  act  of  humanity. 

.Mr.  Win  IK.  That  i.s  the  tair|iose  of  this  hill.  CJreai  can*  ha<  hcen  taken  to 
safeguard  tlie  .\mer’caii  situation  as  our  ixniple  umlerslami  and  appreelate  It: 
and  ihere  ar«»  In  this  hill  limifalioiis.  you  uuder.stand.  more  si  rid.  more  e\- 
lienie.  more  .<ev40e.  than  those  existing  in  the  |♦rcspnt  law.  Wo  tliiiik  It  is  n 
liuiiiam*  ildiig  If  we  <avo  whal  we  can  n  tills  the  nicest  distressing  onierg«'ii<*y 
ill  modern  limes  If  not  in  all  history.  Do  von  so  iniderstand  hV 

lioetor  I.oxK.ioY,  Yes:  that  Is  why  1  am  for  It.  I  was  asked  a  i|m‘s{lon  re- 
gai’diug  liuss'a.  Now.  as  1  said  before.  I  am  not  an  International  lawyer, 
hat  I  do  kmnv  that  in  Mai-edonhi  ami  Serbia,  where  we  worked,  we  got  two 
Itnsshiii  princesses  who  worked  ns  tinrsew.  nint  we  brought  them  to  the  rnltnl 
Statis. 

Mr.  WnriK.  You  would  ililnk  it  a  most  unnatural  thing,  indeisl.  for  ns  to 
s:i>  or  assume.  hc<anse  we  cmi  not  saxe  all  of  those  |M*ople  \xo  should  not  save 
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TIm*  Chairman.  Vuii  would  UBSuuie,  ulsu,  that,  the  United  Stuten  .should  not 
jili  k  and  choose  between  refugees  of  a  particular  nation. 

IkKtoi*  Lov^ejoy.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Vailk,  It  Is  the  same  principle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians 
who  are  victims  of  the  Smyrna  disaster.  The  same  principle  that  applies  to 
iill  of  them  applies  to  any  of  them. 

Iioctor  LoxiiiJOY.  Yes,  sir.  Also,  this  Is  true:  In  this  one  group  of  cases,  as 
1  understand  It.  the  relatives  of  those  people  stand  here  ready  to  support  them. 

Mr.  VAir.K.  I  was  going  to  usk  you  one  other  question.  Have  you  considered 
whether  It  would  be  practical  to  relieve  these  refugees  In  any  wny  other  than 
hrlngiiig  them  to  the  United  States? 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  There  are  over  a  million  of  them,  and  the  only  way  they 
are  relieved  is  by  going  up  and  down  the  line  begging  for  nickels  to  relieve 
them,  and  it  is  rather  an  uncertain  thing  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  over  a  mltlioii  of  them,  you  say? 

Doctor  lA)VE.ioY.  Throughout  the  whole  country.  Our  information  is  that 
there  ure  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Witnesses  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  number  likely  to 
come  to  tlie  United  States  to  a  minimum,  and  they  have  got  It  down  to  12,000. 
I  rec*eived  a  letter  to-day  placing  the  number  between  ^,000  and  100,000. 
Are  you  able  to  classify  these  inlllioti  refugees  by  races? 

iWtor  lAWi-MOY.  No.  sir;  I  can  not.  hut  .Arnienltins  and  Greeks  are  largely  In 
the  uuijorlty.  However,  theiv  are  others.  There  are  some  other  Christian 
refugees  that  would  have  to  go  ont. 

Mr,  Box,  In  your  judgment,  which  race,  the  Greek  or  the  Armenian,  pre¬ 
dominates? 

Doctor  liOVtMov.  Yon  see  how  liuimssihle  It  is  to  answer  that  i|Uesti«)n. 
I  stootl  on  the  doc'k,  and  they  pus.Med  me  two  or  three  at  a  time.  I  can  not  tell, 
I  imagine  they  w^ere  people  whose  aiice.stoi-s  had  liecm  there  for  age.s  and  age's, 
sliic'e  St.  I'anl  was  a  nilsslcmary  and  before  the  advent  of  the  Turk.  I  am  not  a 
very  active  churchwoman,  hut  In  the  sec-oiid  elinpter  of  Itevc^latloiis  there  Is  n 
passage  pe<*ullar2y  adaptable  tt»  this  situation. 

Mr.  WHiTf:.  You  .said  in  niisver  to  :i  i|iiest!oii  by  flu*  rbairiaan  Hint  llie  iiati<ais 
of  Kurope  have  troubles  of  their  own. 

DcHtcir  Ix)vifi,iov,  Yogi,  sir. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  Of  course.  1  presume  you  had  in  mind  that  the  readjustments 
from  war  conditions  to  penc^  conditions  have  priH-ewled  very  slowly  over  there. 

Doctor  liOVKJOY.  Yea;  and  the  i>ossIbllity  of  future  wai-s.  The  Turkish  gen¬ 
eral  Is  one  great  genius  that  c*aine  out  of  the  World  War.  and  It  la  only  iintiinil 
for  the  Turks  to  follow  him.  I  have  In  in  hit!  the  fact  that.  say.  Serbia,  or  some 
other  count r>*  In  the  Balkans,  may  have  to  meet  the  Turks.  This  Turkish  ralll- 
tiir.v  lender  Is  only  41  years  of  age.  with  Ids  life  liefore  him.  and  he  Is  a  genius. 

The  C^haikman.  You  have  lived  In  the  United  States,  have  been  n  student,  and 
have  iH'en  abroad  and  seen  the  peoples  of  the  worM.  Do  you  believe  imuii- 
gmtion  to  the  I'ldteil  States  should  lie  restricted? 

Doctor  Ia)ve.ioy.  Yes,  sir, 

Th«^  CiTAiRiiiAN.  The  committee  Is  ofdiged  to  you  for  your  statement,  Doctor 
l-iovejoy. 

Mr.  Whitis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  hear  Mr.  Charles  Vernon  Vickrey. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  testify.  Is  he  present? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Eixswobth  Huntington.  My  name  Is  Ellsworth  Huntington;  I  am  a 
geographer  of  Yale  University;  and  I  want  to  speak  about  the  Armenian  bill. 
Can  you  put  me  on  the  program  to  be  heard  at  the  proper  time? 

The  Ohatrmah,  I  suppose  we  can  hear  you  right  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EXX8W0BTH  HimTIMaTON»  OEOGBAPHEB, 
TALE  17N1VE3EUUTT,  NEW  HAV£N»  CONN. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  am  here  because  I  am  much  Interested  in  this  bill.  I 
have  (lad  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  traveler  and  geographer  in  different 
parts  of  Turkey.  * 

This  bill  was  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  asking  that  I  indorse  and  write  a  letter 
about  It.  When  I  first  read  the  bill  the  humanitarian  aspect  appealed  to  me 
very  much,  but  1  said,  before  1  had  read  It,  when  I  was  first  glancing  at  It, 
that  It  is  one  of  those  many  things  concerning  which  we  are  working  up  our 
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aj’iupatliies,  but  scientifically  it  la  not  sound.  1  thought  at  first  1  would  have 
to  Ulsappolut  the  friends  who  bad  sent  me  the  bill  asking  for  its  indorsement. 
However,  1  read  it  over  carefully  and  I  began  to  think  about  it 

If  you  are  willing,  i  would  like  to  tell  you  what  my  work  Is,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  my  reaction  to  tlie  bill  la.  1  am  a  geographer  by  profession, 
and  I  have  written  various  books  along  tliat  line.  I  have  written  concerning 
Asia,  I'niestine — eivili/.atiou  and  climate.  In  other  words,  my  work  bus  been 
very  largely  a  study  of  Uie  effect  of  environment  on  human  character,  on  huiiiaii 
activities,  on  human  modes  of  living,  and  all  these  sorls  of  things.  And,  of 
(ui.. -e.  1  have  studied  a  great  deal  the  effects  of  social  life,  and  one  could  not 
III*  :i  geographer  without  being  a  sociologist.  So,  primarily,  my  tendency  is  to 
empliusize  the  effect  of  an  environment,  whether  a  physical  environment  or  a 
social  environment,  on  tuouklud. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  1  have  studieil,  1  have  felt  that  my  Ideas  as  to  the 
effect  of  cuviroiiiiietit  iieedeil  to  be  corrected  and  rounded  out  by  a  study  of 
all  phases  of  the  subject.  Tlierefure.  1  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
liernlity.  1  am  primarily  u  student  of  environment  and,  altbougli  my  iMmks 
have  been  mostly  on  eiivlromneut,  nevertheless  1  have  come  to  feel  tliat  the 
very  first  thing  to  lie  atiswereil  In  any  important  question  Is,  What  Is  the 
liered Ity  of  the  iieople  who  are  going  to  do  any  ^ ven  work  ?  Are  they  the  material 
that  is  going  to  be  gooilV  For  that  reason  1  am  a  strong  believer  In  the  restrlc- 
tioii  of  Immlgrutioii.  i^Some  of  my  friends  think  I  go  too  far  In  that,  and  that 
1  am  not  humane  enough  la  this  question  of  how  rigidly  this  bill  should  be 
ntUii  nistered.  I  have  stooil  strongly  for  the  strict  euforceaent  of  immigration 
laws.  The  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  In  here  people  who  have  the  type 
of  clianicter  that  is  going  to  elevate  our  iieople.  1  thought  this  bill  over  along 
that  line.  In  coimlderiiig  Ibis  bill  the  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to  put  away  our 
feelings  at  present  and  to  judge  what  the  future  effe<5t  will  be  to  our  country. 
Whvn  1  did  that  1  was  leil  to  a  study  of  the  ctiaracter  of  the  Armenian  tieople. 

1  have  spent  four  years  of  my  life  in  Turkey  uud  four  other  years  In  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Asia.  The  Armenians  are  to  a  peculiar  degree  a  people  who 
have  been  subjected  to  a  very  strong  process  of  natural  selection,  aud  tliat  is 
what  protluces  the  character  of  a  people — the  fundamentals  of  that  people.  The 
Armenian  people  have  been  through  u  great  number  of  iiersecuttoiis. 

Mr.  VAitE.  Would  you  call  that  process  a  natural  or  unnatural  selection? 

Mr.  HuNTiNoiON.  Unnatural.  . 

Mr.  Vaile.  Is  It  not  the  reverse  of  a  natural  selection?  Ai*e  not  the  most 
desirable  ones  the  ones  who  are  likely  to  be  killed  off? 

Ml*.  Huntington.  That  might  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  VAtUi.  Are  not  the  younger  and  stronger  men.  who  are  to  he  carried 
away  Into  slavery,  and  the  young  girls  and  women  wlio  arc  forced  Into  the 
harems,  the  mure  desirable? 

Mr.  Huntington.  To  answer  that  question  Is  Just  why  I  came  here.  Doctor 
Lamhert,  who  was  the  physician  of  the  Red  Cross  In  charge  of  the  lepers,  exai.i- 
iiieil  some  250^)00  Armeulmis  who  had  been  deported  from  Turkey  down  Into 
the  Salinnt  Desert.  What  did  he  find?  Doctor  laiiubert  wrote  an  article  in 
whic  h  he  said  that  when  those  250.000  Ariiienlaus  were  exiiiiilned  there  was 
an  extraordinary  condition  of  vitality.  Of  course,  there  were  many  weak  from 
stnrvatiou,  hut  organically  they  were  all  right.  There  had  been  an  imnnliiral 
selection  going  on  among  those  1,750.000  who  died  from  some  weakness  or  who 
were  mentally  not  alert. 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  was  lit  the  migration  previous  to  this  one? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes.  sir;  but  we  must  establish  the  general  principle. 
There  Is  one  of  the  most  specific  facts  we  have. 

Ml*.  Yaii.k.  Is  not  this  tlie  real  situation:  So  far  as  selection  Is  eoncerned. 
you  «*an  eoiupare  It  with  war.  War  takes  the  best.  Those  xvho  survive  are, 
to  be  sure,  what  might  be  called,  generally  s]H>akiiig.  the  .strongest  of  those 
taken,  but  the  wliole  part  of  those  taken  arc*  the  best  In  the  i*onuaiinlty,  and 
asliU*  from  those,  those  who  are  left  are  the  weaker,  or  older,  and  less  fit  for 
war.  Ill  a  dl.^aster  like  the  present  «»ne.  tin*  Turk  culls  mit  nil  the  nb’e-bodleil 
men  between  15  and  50.  He  takes  ad,  or  a  large  iiumlier  of.  the  young,  strong, 
and  handsome  women.  Of  tlie  renuriider,  those  who  survive  are  the  strongest 
of  those  remaining,  hut  tliey  arc*  iint  the  stionge.st  or  iiio.'it  callable  of  the  whole 
population.  „  ,  ^ 

.Mr  Huntington.  Tiiat  Is  partly  true,  but  not  wholly.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
I  know  to  have  hap|»ened.  I  went  to  Turkey  In  1S07.  I  lind  just  graduated 
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from  coHege,  ami  I  taught  out  th^re  iu  an  Amarican  school  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre.  liUter,  1  happened  to  be  In  Turkey  ou  a  scientific  Journey  in  1909 
when  the  massacre  occurred  at  Adana.  Wtiat  happened  Is.  as  you  say,  a  certain 
number  of  the  men,  who  were  able,  were  selected.  Anybody « who  Is  promi¬ 
nent  politically  or  In  a  military  sense,  is  selected  to  be  killed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  suffer  most  In  the  ordinary  massacre  are  the  less  com- 
fietent  oiio-c.  i  have  seen  that  in  ii  great  many  cases,  and  it  is  true  that  a 
nuinher  of  the  leaders  are  cut  off.  Tliat  Is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
.Armenian  people — they  tuck  leaders.  The  outstanding  leaders  have  been  cut 
off,  and  that  Is  why  they  are  In  their  present  position. 

The  Turks  have  leaders  and  the  Armenians  have  none.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  Armenians  are  strong  |)er(p]e.  However,  th.^re  are  certain  things  about 
the  Armenians  that  I  do  not  like,  and  I  say  that  with  all  respect  to  their  race, 
because  there  are  doubtless  some  Armeulans  here  to-day.  When  I  first  met 
them  they  grated  on  me.  After  I  had  lived  anong  them  long  enough  to  find 
rlielr  reAl  goofl  quallt'es.  I  had  a  kindlier  feeling  for  tliem. 

Mr.  Vailk.  Can  you  not  say  that  about  all  peoples  in  the  world? 

Air.  Huntinoton.  Tes;  hut  I  llkeil  the  Turk  when  I  lived  with  him  l)ei*ause 
he  was  a  good  fellowl  On  the  other  hand.  If  I  wanted  a  job  done  when  I  was 
there,  do  you  suppose  I  went  to  get  a  Turk  to  do  It?  No:  If  1  wanted  a  car¬ 
penter.  f  went  and  got  an  Armenian,  liecause  I  knew  he  would  do  the  job 
proi»erly.  f  ahrays  got  an  Armenian.  On  the  other  hand.  I  had  a  mast  de¬ 
lightful  time  with  the  Turks  when  I  was  there.  I  was  their  guest.  I  had  a 
gay  time  with  them,  hut,  nevertheless,  I  did  not  trust  the  Turks  to  do  the  thing 
that  was  wanted. 

There  Is  another  thing  which  1  think  Is  one  of  the  strtmge.st  characteristics 
of  the  Artnenltins.  I  remember  traveling  among  the  mountains  there.  There 
are  a  lot  of  villages  in  which  people  call  themselves  Turks  and  sometimes 
Kurds.  They  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  liefore  their  meals.  The  reason  Is  that 
those  |>eople  are  really  Armenlnri«— that  Is.  they  were  200  venrs  ago— and  a 
certain  mtinher  «f  people  at  tliat  time  gave  ni>  the  Olirlsflan  religion  and 
turned  Turk. 

Hero,  again,  I  can  speak  from  the  pe*>ple  I  actually  know.  There  was  a  certain 
group  of  Arnieidnn  professors  In  the  cidlege  where  I  taught.  .Among  them 
was  a  mail  who  w’ak  less  strong  of  will  than,  the  others,  and  during  the 
mas-sacre  he  turiiwl  Turk.  That  Is  what  has  hapipene<l.  When  there  was  a 
persecution,  thos<*  who  tiad  le.ss  tenacity  of  puipose  and  less  of  those  »!ei>end- 
able  qualities  which  make  a  man  stick  through  thick  and  thin,  they  became 
Turks,  and  therefon*  there  lias  been  a  great  select ’oii  going  on,  .so  that  the 
Armenian  t>f  fo-ihiy  has  a  iiecnliai*  tenacity  c»f  purpose  which  Is  sometimes 
asserted  In  ways  we  do  not  like.  That  Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  I  tliink. 
If  we  carry  out  this  hill,  we  are  going  to  admit  people  who  have  niort*  than 
the  ordinary  degree  of  ability.  True,  we  are  not  going  to  admit  leaders. 
If  we  could  get  leaders,  that  would  be  lietter.  What  I  sa3'  Is  this:  Here 
we  have  a  certain  degree  of  selection.  When  \ve  get  Immigrants  from  most 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  no  selection.  They  come  in  almost  Indlscrtinl- 
imttd,v,  and  we  usually  get  the  ver^*  ;ioorest.  In  Armenia,  this  proco.ss  of 
selection  has  gone  on  as  among  no  other  peoples  In  the  world,  so  that  they 
have  a  character  wc  can  count  on.  I  urge  very  strongly  that  this  hill  be 
pnssiH],  because  from  a  purely  hlologtc^al  point  of  view  I  believe  the  people 
who  would  he  udmitte<l  under  It  would  be  stronger,  mentally  and  physically, 
than  the  average  people  we  get — perliaps  stronger,  mentally  and  physically, 
than  the  average  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Vails.  Do  yon  think  that  would  bring  up  the  average  of  the  iMopIe 
now  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  that  they  will,  probably,  but  that  Is  a  dlfflcult 
question  to  answer. 

Air.  Vails.  That  is  the  question  W’e  have  to  dctcriiilne. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  they  will. 

Mr.  White.  I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  think  they  will  not  de¬ 
grade  the  status  qf  our  civilization. 

Mr.  Huntington.  No,  they  would  not.  Of  course,  they  have  got  many 
things  to  learn.  And  the  same,  of  course,  Is  true  of  ourselves.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  believe  they  would  raise  the  standard  of  our  citizenship.  If  I  wefe 
called  upon  to  select  a  group  of  people  to  come  here,  I  would  go  first  for 
high-grade  Englishmen  or  Scots  or  Swedes  or  Irishmen,  and  pick  out  from 
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the  top,  hut  we  <*iui  not  get  Unit  sort  We  eun  not  get  the  top,  but  we  can  get 
(leople  iilHUit  the  average. 

!^Ir.  VAfTj;;.  I  untlerstand,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  wouUl  tiermit  old  women 
and  men  iitul  young  children,  hut  practically  no  hoys  or  girls  or  men  or  women 
of  miildle  age  from,  say,  15  to  20  up  to  45,  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Huntington.  There  are  few  of  them  to  come. 

Mr.  Vaiij:.  So  that  the  nrgument  you  make  on  behalf  of  these  people  would 
not  apply.  l>ecaose  they  to  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hr.NTixoTON.  So  far  as  the  old  i»eople  nre  coticerneil.  It  does  not  make 
any  lifference.  We  should  admit  them  from  n  humanitarian  viewpoint.  And 
iliey  will  not  live  long.  The  children  cmning  here  nre  different,  because  they 
are  eolng  to  become  part  of  our  population,  and  they  nre  going  to  marry  and 
have  children.  They  nre  going  to  either  rnlse  or  lower  the  standard  of  our 
cithsenahip. 

As  T  said  iM^fore.  1  am  In  favor  of  a  restrictive  Immigration  policy.  In  fact, 
I  woold  go  .VO  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  not  have  any  Immigrants  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  numlier  of  year.«>.  In  considering  all  classes  of  oiir  laipulatlon,  which  we 
must  do,  I  would  .say  tlie.se  refugees  nnd  the  children  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Rakkh.  .\re  you  considering  that  this  bill  applies  to  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Huntington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rake».  a  gentleman  told  us  the  other  day  it  applleil  only  to  East  Thrace. 

Mr.  Huntington.  At'cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Iilll.  It  applies  to  any 
territory  that  was  n  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  yon  s]>eak  now  of  East  Thrace  or  Smyrna  in  the  dfsciisslon 
you  have  given? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  Armenian.  I  would  not  dis- 
tiiiguisli  lietween  t}i*eeks  and  .\rmeniAim.  I  think  the  same  argument,  to  a  less 
degree,  applies  In  the  case  of  the  Clreeks.  Iiecanse  they  have  not  been  subjected 
to  as  much  persecution.  I  have  many  good  friends  among  the  Greeks,  nnd 
they  know  they  have  not  lieen  snbjeeteil  to  that  persecution,  and  they  have  not 
got  that  tenacity  of  purpose  Whlcli.ls  so  characteristic  of  the  Armenians.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  w’e  get  a  g«>od  many  kinds  of  selection.  In  the  first 
place,  we  get  the  selection  I  have  talked  of.  In  the  second  place,  we  get  a 
selection  because  the  people  who  come  from  Turkey  and  Greece  to  tlifs  country 
ore  above  the  average.  They  have  to  get  up  nnd  go,  and  they  have  more  ntnhi- 
tioii  than  people  who  come  from,  say.  Austria.  These  Turks  and  Greeks  who 
come  to  this  country  have  to  have  the  nblllty  to  get  together  the  money  nnd  to 
get  away. 

The  CHAniMAN.  You  think  that  those  that  are  here  now  are  not  the  liest? 

Mr.  Huntington.  The  best  stay  In  their  own  country,  because  they  are  not 
dissatisfied.  Immigration  never  brings  to  our  shores  the  best  people.  There 
are  a  great  many  different  types  of  Immigrants,  nnd  I  do  not  think  we  nre 
getting  the  most  Inefficient.  They  turn  Turk  and  they  nre  lost.  Wherever 
there  is  persecution,  they  are  lost  to  the  Chrlsttan  people. 

Mr.  Rakku.  Ho  yon  make  the  distinction  that  one  of  these  ]KK>p1es  who  live 
In  .\sla  Minor  or  In  that  territory  if  he  tnms  Turk  he  Is  lost? 

Mr.  Hi^ntington.  The  same  principle  applies;  it  Is  only  tt  difference  In 
degm*.  In  Thrm*e  It  applies  h»ss  than  In  Asia  Minor,  hut  It  applies.  This 
hill  stems  to  he  v<u*y  mrefnlly  drawn,  and  I  say  that  without  knowing  any- 
Ihing  about  the  piMUde  who  drew  It.  I  I>e11eve  I  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
geiitleiiiHii  who  drew  it.  hut  I  know  nothing  about  him. 

Mr.  Rakei:.  .\re  you  In  favor  of  leaving  practically  nil  these  .\rmenlan 
refegc4».v  li}  .Vrmeira  tti  come  ti>  -\nierlca? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  um  In  favi»r  of  letting  as  many  as  this  hill  covers  come. 
This  hill  provhles  that  only  those  who  have  I'elatlves  here  may  come. 

The  t*ii.MU)i.\N.  How  much  of  a  guaranty  would  you  recommend? 

Mr,  Huntington.  I  think  under  tin*  clrouhistniices  that  the  provisions  .dinuM 
he  very  light  In  that  respiH't. 

The  C’HAiRirAN.  How  long  would  you  have  the  guaranty  run? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  that  guaranty  should  extend  until  they  are  80  years 
of  agt*,  and  In  the  case  of  children  for  n  year  or  two. 

The  C^iiAiRnAN,  That  would  he  enough  to  put  them  on  their  feet  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  poorhouse? 

Mr.  Hi-ntinoton.  Yes;  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  from  the  s(;ientific  point  of 
view  that  this  bill  Is  right  toward  the  country  and  the  future  nnd  ourselves. 
While  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us,  yet  tt  Is  going  to  have  an  fm- 
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|K»rtniit  bearing  ui>oii  our  ilosi-eiMh  iirs.  Ami  1  tlifnk  wt*  hIiouUI  hIko  consUler  the 
liuuiatiUurlan  iwint  of  view. 

Tile  CiiAiBMAN.  Would  you  lie  in  favor  of  nflniltriti^.  my,  ^.000  In  a  bill 
wlilch  would  lower  the  other  countries*  qmdns.  so  timt  the  jjross  liiimlgratloij 
to  till*  riiited  States  would  not  be  larger? 

Mr.  HrNTiNGTox.  I  do  not  know  how  many  iieople  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bin. 

The  <*iiAiKMA.'.  I  *1111  nssuniliiK  that  we  iiiii  set  ati  arbitrary  number.  WoiiM 
.YOU,  then,  be  wIllinK  for  the  iinmlKnints  from  all  other  countries  to  lie  reduced 
so  that  the  gross  admission  to  the  I'niteil  States  would  not  be  enlarged  by  tlie 
admission  of  these  refugees? 

Mr.  Huntixotox.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  make  tin*  retiulrenient.s  from  other 
countries  more  stringent. 

Mr.  Hakeb.  By  way  of  Illustration.  Sniitli  lias  a  relative  in  this  country 
and  Brown  has  none.  Tliey  are  two  refugee.^.  Smith  is  a  sort  of  weak  char* 
alter,  physically,  and  a  little  weak  mentally,  but  lie  is  not  so  bad  that  ho  will 
he  excludeil  under  flie  law;  hut  Brown  is  a  ]uidth.v.  strong,  robart  fellow  ol 
about  20  w'tliout  relatives  liere.  Would  .voii  exclude  Brown  and  ailmit  Sm  tli 
under  this  bill?  Is  that  right?  * 

Mr.  Ifr.NTiNGTox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  hat  I  think  it  is  nm*s>*:iry. 

Air.  Hakkk.  Why  necessary? 

Mr.  HrxTi.NOTOX.  1  think  I  .should  put  ft  In  this  wa.v:  We  In  .\merint  are 
rkely  to  say  and  feel.  America  first.’*  I'erliaps  we  an*  wrong  In  that.  I*er- 
soiially.  I  think  we  go  too  far  in  that  direi’tloii.  If  that  is  our  pr  nciple,  if 
we  are  going  to  take  care  of  our  own  pis»pte,  say.  if  a  man  Is  here  and  is  a 
citizen.  We  owe  a  ei*rtaln  delit  to  him  which  we  do  not  owe  to  the  outsider. 
Per.sotmlly,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  re.striction  ixmceriilng  rela¬ 
tives.  If  anybody  would  guarantee  against  the  imndgraiit  liecomiiig  a  public 
charge,  I  would  Ih'  hi  favor  nf  ailmitting  him.  I  think  the  relief  siK'ieties 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  gunranteelng  the.'<e  refugees  K  they  have  no 
relatives.  I  think  that  would  be  wiser  and  make  our  selindlon  mure  strict. 
I  favor  strletneiw  In  selis^tloii  and  a  motive  which  will  api»ea1  to  the  world  and 
to  the  iieople  as  worth  while. 

Mr.  Uakkk.  “Apiieal  to  the  world  and  the  country.’’  That  ibs's  not  sound 
gooil  to  me. 

Mr.  HrxTiXGTox.  That  Is  not  the  basis  on  which  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  are  going  to  apiieal  to  the  world  and  humanity,  why  do 
not  these  people  that  are  trying  to  get  the  Armeiiiati  iieople  over  here  get  to¬ 
gether  and  borrow  some  of  these  ships  that  are  rotting  In  the  tiarhnrs  of  our 
countr>-  and  take  some  of  the  proiluce  that  Is  wortliles.s  and  send  if  to  these 
people  in  the  country  where  they  ore  and  keep  tliem  there  so  that  they  mu 
eventually  go  to  work.  Instead  of  bringing  them  to  ainnidy  congestinl  mnlers  of 
the  Ignited  States  and  scatter  them  abroad  liere? 

Mr.  Hr.NTixoTox.  They  are  doing  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  do  they  not  work  up  the  propagnniln  and  go  at  it  with  zest 
and  vim,  instead  of  trying  to  bring  more  tieople  Into  the  I'niteil  State.sV 

Mr.  Hi’xti.notox.  The  iieople  who  have  that  opjiortunity  are  doing  their  he.H|. 
However,  oiir  best  might  not  lie  good  enough.  I  think  that  here  In  tlFs  inetlioil. 
ft  .seems  to  me,  Is  one  of  the  mo.st  practimlde  laetlioils  then*  could  he. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  ,vou  this  hyimthetlcal  ease.  Take  I  wo  iier.soiis  seeking 
to  come  into  this  country.  One  Is  a  ymiiig  man  of  (be  iianie  of  Brown,  iige 
15  or  18  years,  able  to  take  care  of  himself  any  placv  In  the  world,  ami  there 
Is  no  emergency.  The  other  Is  a  starving,  ilyliig.  relative  of  an  .Viiiieiiiaii  or 
a  (fri*ek  In  this  iHiuntry  who  guarantees  and  fnrnislies  two  other  gaarantor.s, 
ooiiliriimtor.v  to  libs  stalemeiit  lhat  his  relative  will  not  liecoine  a  public  charge. 
AVould  you  admit  the  one  whose  life  Is  safe  or  the  one  whose  life  is  In  jeopaidy? 

Mr.  HrxTiNoTo.x.  If  ymi  .*<|ieak  of  tin*  old  |H*ople,  my  answer  would  be 
different. 

Mr,  White.  Young  r»r  old.  if  they  are  starving,  dying  refugei*s.  wonbl  .vou 
save  the  d.vfng  iiiiiti  as  an  U(*r  of  a  hummitiitarian,  or  would  .vou  admit  the 
strong  one  who  did  not  need  aii.v  particular  care,  and  wlio  could  take  care  of 
himself? 

Mr,  Hi'Xtixi.tox.  It  may  .«i*eiii  like  evading  the  iKdiit — I  would  admit  the 
strong  one. 

Mr,  White.  I  am  tnikhig  alsmt  the  one  who  does  not  need  It. 

Mr.  HitxTixoTOx.  I  do  not  think  the  choice  Is  between  the  two  alternates. 
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Air.  Whitk.  WouIiI  you  not  Ik»  Inininiit*  In  tills  i‘nn'i’gom‘y?  Tills  Is  on  einer- 
^reiuy  lilll.  It  Is  not  :i  hill  swkliitf  to  f^stulillsli  a  |M>Hry,  It  Is  a  bill  making 
an  o.voiitloii  to  ati  estiihlislieil  piiltcy  for  tlio  |mr{Niso  of  siivtiiK  the  lives  of  some 
staving,  deserving  lieople. 

Air.  HrNTiNOTON.  I  am  eiaistuntly  torn  l>et\veen  iny  Inniiaiiitarlnti  feelln;;s 
whleli  say,  “I-et  us  ndnilt  all  tlies4»  |nH>p1e.”  anil  iny  scleiititic  conviction  that 
we  oinrht  not  to  admit  iieopte  who  are  Koliu;  to  have  defwtive  children. 

Air.  Whitk.  We  are  agreed  on  that.  This  Is  an  eiiierjreney  bill,  and  the 
principal  of  it  Is  to  admit  some  of  iliese  |MH»pIe  and  to  limit  the  number  under 
the  provisions  written  In  the  bill  clearly  and  concretely,  and  no  more  than 
we  can  safely  ndinlt  into  tbis  country  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  a  general  policy. 
It  does  not  pro|)ose  to  repudiate  the  immigration  law  or  iinllify  It  In  any  way. 

Air.  llr.NTiNUToN.  If  we  are  going  to  have  n  limlteil  nnmlH^r.  they  should  be 
.selectwl  fi-om  aiiiong  these  refugees.  Selections  .should  he  made  from  among 
those  who  iuH>d  this  help,  and  the  ones  who  would  l>e  most  valuable  to  the 
I'ountry  In  the  future.  The  strong  children  should  he  taken  care  of.  However, 
the  fact  that  a  child  Is  weak  at  the  present  moment  Is  no  reason  for  exclud¬ 
ing  him. 

Air.  Whitk.  Suppose  the  child  Is  starving  and  we  c*an  save  Its  life? 

Air.  Huntington.  Rrlng  the  starving  one  here  first. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  coiitrihutloii,  and  If  there  are  no 
further  questions  to  he  asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee  wo  will  excuse  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  VEBNON  VICKBEY,  OF  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

The  <*ii.\iKMAX.  What  Is  your  addrt^^.s,  .Mr.  VIrkreyV 

Air.  VicKKKY.  151  Fifth  AvoJiiie,  New  YfU'k  City. 

The  Chaihman.  .\inl  y<»ur  hushiessV 

Air.  Vh'kkky.  I  am  general  sis  ivlary  tif  the  Near  Ksisi  Itellel*. 

The  < Chairman.  Kindly  proceeil  with  your  statement. 

Air.  VicKRKV.  I  have  Just  three  ohser  vat  Ions  I  want  to  make  First.  I  w:il 
state  that  I  have  read  the  hill  In  question.  The  hill  lmpre.<ses  me  as  a 
sonitwhat  iHMiiIlar  liiiiiiigrati<i]i  hill,  in  that,  as  I  aiialyxe  It.  it  means  ih-t 
we  are  wlll'iig  to  utliiiit  Into  our  4'oiiiitry  memhers  of  our  own  families  or 
tho.se  who  are  uieinhers  of  the  families  of  our  I'iti^ieiis. 

Air,  Vaii.k.  Hr  of  |)e4»ple  resident  here. 

Air.  VicKRKY.  Who  have  dec'hiretl  their  iiuriwse  to  l»et*ome  citizens.  MV  tire 
not  throwing  the  flcMHlgntes  oi»en  hy  any  means.  Far.  far,  far  fnuii  tlirowiiig 
the  tlcHHlgates  ojieii.  We  are  merely  stating  that  we  will  he  liiiinane.  we 
will  he  iioriiml.  and  we  will  give  a  haven  to  tlio.se  ppr.st^‘UtfHl  niemhers  of  our 
own  family.  The  nuiiiher  Is  relatively  small. 

Scciind.  I  would  ohservo  that  the  situation  In  the  Near  Hast  is  c*ertalnly 
luilqia.  i  am  sure  that  nowheiv  else  oii  the  face  id  llie  etirlh  «*aM  on:*(ii:'ous 
situation  he  found,  and  I  doubt  whether  one  can  l>e  found  anywhere  In  his¬ 
tory.  MV  are  dealing  with  people  whf»,  literally  and  nhsolutcly,  Imve  no 
country  of  their  own,  and  who.  though  they  may  have  Ihou  tmni  in  a  c'c^rlaht 
^rea  and  Iheir  parents  and  graiidparent.H  for  generations  have  heeii  horn 
there,  they  are  now,  whether  Justly  or  unjii.stly  is  a  secondary  question,  they 
are  now  nhsotutely  being  pushed  right  out  Into  the  iK*eaii.  There  Is  no  plan* 
oil  earth  wli<»re  they  c-un  go. 

At  Ihis  imrticular  iiinmeiit.  wholly  aside  frciii  the  approximately  1  CKHMHKi 
refugee's  that  have  been  referred  to  as  coming  from  Asia  Allnor  and  Thrace, 
a  good  many  of  wliotti  are  Hreeks  and  Armenians,  In  addition  to  that  1.000.000 
there  an*  on  this  winter  day  us  we  sit  here,  hi  a  <*ountry  that  Is  Mtter  c*old 
and  over  ground  that  Is  cov<»red  thick  with  .snow,  being  driven  tens  of 
thoiisaiid.s.  ]K*rhaps  liuiidmls  of  lliousaiids.  of  Aniu'idaiis  .some  of  wlii».s;* 
relatives  are  In  this  i*ooin — they  are  heliig  cxmipelled  to  lea\e  the  land  of 
Turkey,  the  ships  and  provisions  of  the  Near  East  Ilelfef  are  keeping  them 
alive  imtii  they  can  get  to  various  lairts  to  iinhark  for  nil  iiiikiiowii  dc'.stfuatioii. 

The  (Tiaihma.v.  If  that  coiirlltton  exl.sfs.  and  I  am  sure  it  does.  It  would 
mean  that  :dl  llioso  moving  jK*»»pIe  woiihl  beccniie  refugees  witlilu  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  bill. 

Air.  VicKHKV.  Yc*s;  but  only  a  .small  poiihiu  of  them  will  have  relatives  in 

America. 

The  CiiAiRMA.N.  Hut  the  nnnilMo*  woiiM  bo  ever  iiirn*asing  if  we  attempt  to 
take  c-sire  of  tli<»so  wo  s<*e  at  this  iiionieiit  as  refugees  with  relatives  'n  the 
Tnlted  States. 
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Mr.  Vit'KitKY.  Hul  \vi»  Imvo  tlie  iisiiiil  rej^trlcttoim  witli  regard  to  illness  ami 
other  (li8quuliti<*iittciiis  ami  the  usual  iiniiitgriithm  laws  that  tvstrlrt  certain 
undesirable  elusses.  It  affects  only  ahlelHHlied.  iiornial.  well-l»ahim\s1  |K>o]»)e 
who  luay  be  adinitted. 

The  third  point:  For  six  or  serea  years  1  have  had  close  relationships  with 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Near  East  I  have 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  Near  East  to  the  other  every  summer  fop  live 
years.  I  know  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  fairly  well  on  hotli  sides.  Tills 
very  week  I  have  Immlted  a  check — It  is  not  unusual.  I  do  it  many  times  a 
year — fop  $17,000  from  three  Arineiiitiim  In  tills  country  wlio  liuitrihnted  indi¬ 
vidually  to  inoveiaeiits  with  wiilcli  I  am  connectwi.  Ami  tiiey  represent  a  some¬ 
what  larger  group  that  liave  contrihuteti  something  more  than  $2»4NNl.OOO  from 
purely  Arnieiiiaii  wnirces  for  tlie  ndief  of  their  mifortumite  ]»eople  owrseas, 
without  restrietlons  as  to  the  iiietliml  of  distrlliulloti.  In  iii.v  iniml  these  Ariiio- 
ntans  are  tlie  tnost  Imlustrlous.  frugal,  the  ls<st-e«lmiit(Hi  pniph*  chat  nin  he 
found  anywhere  In  tlie  Near  East. 

As  to  the  probability  of  tlielr  iKH’imiliig  public  charges,  here  hi  Ainerini  tbere 
are  approximately  UNMMJO  .\uiiciihiiis.  I  iiei'sniially*  at  least,  have  never  met 
an  Armenian  fmggar  In  Aiiierlca.  1  Imve  met  lieggars  of  tliat  81111111  of  blooii 
that  I  come  from,  and  i  liave  met  indigent  i>eople  of  that  stialn  of  IdiHsI  that 
Hows  thioiigli  niy  veins,  hut  I  do  nut  rcMidI  ever  liaviiig  I'een  askeil  for  a  cent 
of  money  by  an  .\riiieiiimi  in  the  rnlte<l  States. 

On  tlie  contrary,  they  are  providing  for  tlielr  own  |KH»p!e  largely.  Exclusive 
of  this  $2.000,b(Ml  which  the  prosperous,  thrifty  .\pnienlaii  citiwus  of  our  i-ouii- 
try  have  sent  for  general  relief.  uiiieslricttHl.  we  have  handled  another 
:?2.tXH).000.  hrhigiiig  the  total  to  more  than  ^l.dOlMXiU.  which  we  have  .siamt. 
as  Mr.  Horton  liidhiiteii.  to  care  for  tlielr  ilear  fathers  and  mothers  and  other 
relatives  overseas. 

I  would  like  to  intrixluce  Miss  Sliiitilidan  f  Indicating |  without  asking  her  p» 
make  any  statement,  nitimugli  she  cun  siieak  English  tiueiitly.  She  is  a  lyiie 
of  the  Armenians  now  being  deharreil.  She  Is  In  the  United  States  under  bond, 
having  InndcKi  at  Ellis  Island  three  we<‘ks  ago.  She  was  taken  captive  in  1015. 
Her  father  was  a  prtuidneiit  iiierchaiil.  Ihdli  her  father  ami  her  niotlier  weie 
kllleil  and  the  family  scattered. 

I  have  another  letter  from  another  .Vrmeiilaii.  It  was  addivssetl  to  one  of 

«mr  former  anihassudors.  He  Is  Mr. - ,  a  college  graduate,  and  1  want  to 

pause  Just  right  here  to  say  tl.-at  the  average  college  graduate  in  the  Near  East 
Is  an  Armenian  iidlier  than  of  the  other  i-ates  there.  ITiey  are  the  liest  e«lucatc«l 
classes.  I  have  seen  In  the  cMilleges.  and  cs|>ecially  In  the  rescue  homes  atnl 
orphanages,  lltehilly  scores,  even  liundieds.  of  well  CHliunteil,  iidtuied  Ar¬ 
menian  girls  of  the  tyiK*  of  Miss  Simiilidnii.  hearing  the  same  tyiH*  of  Tnrkisli 
tattoo  oil  tlielr  faces  as  MIs.s  Slinninlnti  lieniK.  These  girls  have  .lust  as  much 
culture  and  e<lucatioii  as  the  average  .\mericfiii  girl. 

The  f»ne  I  si»eak  of  now  is  Miss - ,  from  whom  I  rtHvIvcil  a  letter  yes¬ 

terday.  She  Is  at  Ellis  Island  at  tills  time.  Her  motlier  and  father  have  l»eeii 
kllh*f1,  but  she  has  two  brothers  In  this  €‘nuiitrj\  One  of  them  Is  not  <»iily  » 
cidlege  graduate  hut  he  Is  a  college  professor  at  r«»mell  I^nlverslty.  He  has 
been  made  Armenian  Instructor  of  Aineiicaii  youth.  He  would  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  caring  for  Ids  sister.  8lie  has  another  hmtlier,  a  imish  ian,  who 
gets  $150  a  month.  He  Is  abundantly  able  to  care  for  his  sister  ami  he  would 
like  to  do  It,  but  iimler  the  present  law  he  can  not  do  so. 

1  might  haA'e  something  different  to  say  If  we  contemplate<l  throwing  down 
the  immigration  bars  and  saying  “  Come  In.” 

Mr.  Ktjtczka.  The  relief  would  be  granted  not  only  to  the  .\viiienhins  hut  lo 
the  other  groups  that  occupied  this  territory. 

Mr.  VicKBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KfJE:czRA.  Has  the  Greek  Oovenimeiit  made  any  provision  for  her  na¬ 
tionals  that  were  driven  from  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  All  she  can.  and  It  lias  done  a  thing  that  the  .Xiuericaii  Govern- 
iiient  refuses  to  do. 

Mr.  Kijccera.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Slie  gives  help  to  the  Armenians  that  come  them  Probably 
there  is  no  country  Impoverished  as  Is  Greece,  yet  despite  her  Impoverished 
condition,  the  organization  1  represent  to-day  has  more  than  100,000  Armenian 
orphans  occupying  one  of  the  palaces  In  the  city  of  Athens,  while  Greece  has 
10,000  of  her  own  citizens  that  would  like  to  have  n  place  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliese  people  are  citizens  of  Greece? 
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Mr.  VicKKKY.  No;  they  are  Ariueuiaus.  It  U  the  fellowship  of  sufterioK  that 
<‘auses  the  (treeks  to  care  for  these  ArDientuiis,  while  we  lane  no  room  in  our 
Iraunty  for  these  i>erse<*ute<fl  pe<»ple8.  The  Lazarus  who  Is  lylqg  at  our  pate  is 
fr(*ely  admitted  while  another  poor  nation,  Greece,  regardless  of  any  claims 
Ariiicnluiis  may  have  to  Greek  hospitality,  has  under  her  control  a  i>alace  that 
was  once  occupied  hy  Wllllaoi,  the  Kaiser,  on  the  Island  of  Corfu,  and  Is  caring 
for  Arnieulaiw  therein.  I  hope  William  will  never  enjoy  that  palui'e  again. 
It  would  be  the  natural  thing  for  the  Greeks  to  turn  that  palace  over  to  some  of 
her  own  people ;  but,  Instead,  she  has  done  something  we  refuse  to  do.  Greece 
has  made  that  palace  available  for  the  Near  East  relief  movement  and  we 
have  ill  that  palace  tonlay  3,148  Armenian  orphans. 

Air.  Haki:b.  Do  you  know*  how  much  America  has  contributed  tbrough  dif- 
fenuit  organizations  and  individuals  to  the  Near  EastV 

Mr.  Vickio:y.  They  liave  done  it  as  individuals,  u<»t  us  a  Congressional  ait. 
We  have  given  $TU,UU0,0<J<*  for  the  support  of  these  orplians,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  i^iiile  Greei*c  furnishes  the  palace,  we  pay  for  the  foml. 

Mr.  Uakkk.  Have  we  not  contrlbuteil  more  than  $70,00d,000v 

Mr.  Vickrey.  It  may  l>e  $73,000,000.  1  lia^e  the  whole  figures. 

Mr.  It  AKER.  Beginuing  when? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  In  1915.  1  erretl  a  tnoiiietu  ago.  The  Uniteil  States  Govern- 
iiieiit,  in  1019,  under  Mr.  Hoover,  made  a  loa)*,  of  $12,000,000  to  the  .\rmenhins. 
uuil  this  was  spent  for  flour. 

Mr.  Hakiji.  Ihist  Thrace  are  Greeks*/ 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Yes. 

Air.  ItAKEB.  Was  not  Smyrna  Greek  territory*/ 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Chiefly.  It  was  Greek  In  that  most  iieoide  residing  in  Smyrna 
were  Greeks. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  What  government  had  Jurisdict^m  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  The  Turkish  Government. 

Air.  Hakek.  Did  not  Greeic  have  it? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Not  In  rciviit  years.  Siiiyrua  tiiid  t*oiistiintiiiopIe  have  for 
generations  at  least  hmi  under  *llie  Turkish  Goveriiiiieiit.  I'litll  tlie  I'eceiit 
exoflus  there  were  more  I'lirlsthuis  than  Turks  in  t*onstantino|ile.  I  will  md 
say  mtire  Christians  in  Smyrna  than  Turks,  but  the  nmre  aggiv.'isive.  thrifty 
element  were  .\rii.in  ans  ami  Gret^ks. 

Tlie  .\rmeiiiaiis  ah  lie  tost  In  tlie  Sinyiiia  lire  and  hy  contiseatioii 
of  .Vrmenhui  money,  from  which  they  cau  Ih>|h*  to  get  no  tvtuni.  IVrsoiis  wim 
weiv  omx*  mllliotiaiiv.s  an*  now  iin|M»verlslieil  ami  In  dire  iu*e<l.  Some  of 
tlie.'-e  iK^iipIe  would  |mt  mmiy  of  us  out  of  biisiiie.s.s. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Are  ttie  Italians  providing  for  ll:e  llnliaiis  and  their  relatives 
there*/ 

Mr.  VuKRKv.  TJmt  I  can  not  answer, 

TJie  <*haibman.  Voii  spoke  alKiiit  the  .Vriiietiftiiis  putting  us  out  of  I)iisiiie2<s'/ 

Mr.  Vickery.  I  lueatit  by  that  in  point  of  mental  and  business  acumen  I 
siis{ie<  te<l  s^*nmof  lhe.se  men  are  Udter  business  men  than  I  am. 

The  ClHAiREiAN.  Better  business  men  In  trreei'^  than  you  are  hi  .-Viiteriiu*/ 

Mr.  Vickrey.  Ves:  that  might  he  eipially  slgniflcaiit. 

Air.  Baker.  We  had  a  Hindu  before  the  eoiinnittee,  and  I  think  every  member 
of  tlie  committee  would  have  doffed  Ids  hat  to  this  nitiii.  He  was  exi^ept tonally 
bright  and  well  eitiicated. 

Mr.  Vickrey.  I  do  not  know.  I  was«aily  trying  to  bring  out  one  iioint.  Tills 
Ih  not  to  o])en  the  flcKHlgates  of  Iminlgratlon. 

Tlie  rjfAiKM.\N.  This  committee  sat  here  this  very  hour  one  year  ago 
mid  lieard  the  same  appeal  for  refiigee.<t  then  In  Poland — rdniost  the  Identical 
wonls. 

Mr.  Baker.  1  am  trying  to  get  hold  of  iny  sympathetic  feeling,  pulling  It  out 
without  showing  that  there  Is  another  situation.  The  American  Government 
and  tlie  AnierU*nn  peojde  live  here.  We  can  not  forget  that.  We  just  let  onr 
sympathy  run  away  with  us. 

Air.  V^icKBBY.  No:  I  think  there  is  n  possibility  of  the  Ainerfraii  Government 
being  so  prosperous,  so  rich,  so  self-complacent  that  It  w'iil  go  the  w*ay  of 
ancient  Home. 

Afr.  Raker.  Where  do  you  get  that  inUInformatlon  when  you  find  people  right 
In  your  own  country  starving  and  living  In  tents? 

Mr.  Vickrey.  I  should  be  happy  to  care  for  anybody  starving  In  America. 
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Tlio  riiAiKMAN.  Htiw  did  iitK’lont  Uoiiii*  KOV  U  wiih  hy  tlie  Infusion  of  otiior 
i^loiTjotiffl  Into  |>opii1titIon. 

Mr.  VicKKKY.  Yes. 

Yotl  s]M>ke  of  roliiiid.  rolmid,  of  did  have  d  ;r4iverniiieiit.  tdtlt<iii);li 

we  may  have  different  estimates  of  the  strenatli  of  that  Kovermiient  and  the 
viduo  of  It.  Likewise,  when  It  chines  to  Itusslan  refugees.  Uussia  has  a  ;;ov> 
eminent,  whatever  may  heonr  estimate  of  the  streiiKth  and  value  of  It;  hut  no- 
iKMiy  is  being  absolutely  drlvi'ii  out  Into  the  sea  from  any  mmiitry  exet*pt 
Armenia. 

Mr.  K1JCC7.KA.  Thns  Is  the  point  this  hlU  bases  this  relief  on — g«»f)gt'ii|>hiejd 
gnaimlK — giving  relief  to  certain  residents  wh<i  lived  In  cvrtiiln  territory  at  a 
f'ertain  time.  Ho  yon  not  think  a  distinction  should  be  iimde  rather  cut  the 
ground  of  idleglanee?  Do  you  not  think  that  If  there  Is  n  government  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  Its  nationals,  wc  should  took  to  that  gov- 
ernimiit  for  relief,  and  that  If  any  relief  la  aiH'ovdcNl  It  ought  to  be  ae4»nrdrtl 
to  those  who  have  no  govermnent  at  all  to  protei't  tliemv 

Mr.  VicKRKY.  Yes;  I  agHH*  with  you. 

.Mr.  KI.KC/.KA.  In  that  ease  It  wiaild  aoply  prlmavlly  to  the  .\riiienlniis  who 
have  mi  government,  except  a  little  lerrlt«>ry  In  Soviet  Unsshi,  and  who  have 
no  anthority  to  look  after  them. 

.Mr.  VicKKKV.  Ill  regard  to  Dreece.  yon  have  an  ImiMivcrIslied  fieople  wlio  h.ive 
a  million  iefiigei»s  thrown  niam  them  and  some  of  tliem  aiv  mothers,  hmflieix 
sisters,  or  other  mlntlves  41I  hlg1il>  educated,  prosperous  tlrtn^ks  wdio  ti^slde  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Kf  K(v.KA.  Of  the  two  elasscs,  do  yon  not  think  that  those  who  ha\e  no 
goveniment  and  luihcMly  to  caiv  for  them  should  receive  first  alteiitlonV 

Mr.  VicKHiiiv.  I  shuidd  .say  so.  All  through  this  law  there  is  a  sup|Histtioii 
that  the  iH>rson  t<i  whom  tlie  applh*aiit  would  primarily  haik  Is  the  son  or  the 
hrotlier  who  lias  eoiiie  to  .Xiuerlea.  (*stal)]ls!ietl  Ids  cltlzensldp.  perhaps  juniidivd 
a  fortune,  and  who  would  like  to  give  a  home  to  his  mother  and  sisters:  tint 
under  the  pi’eseiit  law  lie  ean  not  give  any  ndlef. 

The  CiiAiHiiAN.  Then  let  us  g<i  Into  Bulgaria.  Would  you  enlarge  the  ilelhil* 
tion  of  '•  rofiiR4H»  ”  4ir  tmss  11  new  lawV 

Mr.  VrcKBKY.  Hnve  unjust  inllttary  operations  inmle  refugees  from  Huh 
garla  ? 

The  <?ha:k.vian.  Nut  yet. 

Mr.  ViCKRt.y.  This  Inw  Is  sliortdived.  And  I  think  It  is  wise  to  liave  it  short- 
liveli.  II  expires  In  a  little  more  than  11  year.  Folatid  has  not  comjMdhMl  llielr 
|H‘ople  to  lea\L*  the  country. 

.Mr.  I{akI':k.  It  heiDines  oinu’iitlve  and  limits  the  time.  Yon  spoke  very  en¬ 
thusiast  lenity  In  fav<a*  of  these  iH»oi»le  that  were  ilrlven  out  and  have  no  reln- 
llve.s. 

Mr.  Vii'KUKY.  Yes;  It  Is  perfectly  priijier  to  have  ft  terminate  In  a  little  over 
a  year.  \Ve  all  liave  faith  enough  to  hellove  that  wdttdn  ti  year’s  time  things 
will  so  ndjiist  themsidves  over  there  that  |>eople  iiui  get  their  hearings. 

.Mr.  Uakkk.  Itei-ently  a  gentleman  who  hml  traveled  luer  that  <’4>mitry  ap¬ 
peared  before  this  eoiumtttee  and  stated  tliat  within  10  years  there  will  he 
•J.^i.OUO.OOO  or  JiO.OtMMiOO  refugees  In  that  country  flint  will  want  to  come  ti* 
.Vtaerica  tiecaiise  of  the  iMilIttcnt  and  racial  eondflinns  existing  there. 

.Mr.  ViCKRKV.  Til’s  hill,  fledged  us  It  Is  hy  Ilia!  clause  ahnut  ndatlvcs.  <hH*s 
not  iH'gIti  to  o|ieii  the  gate. 

.Mr.  Hakkm.  If  you  4)|ien  the  gab*  In  favor  of  inu\  you  can  not  .shut  It  in  the 
face  of  another. 

.Mr.  VicKRKV.  Yes;  het'ause  there  Is  a  great  migration  going  on  there.  It  is. 
so  fur  ns  my  knowledge  goes,  unprecedented. 

The  (*iiAiiiMAX.  Is  It  not  n  fact  that  ns  refugees  at  this  moment  are  ladng 
moveil  out  and  cm-ecl  for  others  nre  lumrJng  In.  «  lofiulng  to  be  of  the  type  that 
are  assidled  hy  the  Turkish  people  and  taking  Hie  place  of  the  original  refu¬ 
gees,  idiiimlng  to  have  bwii  horn  In  tliose  places?  Kurds  and  people  from  the 
south  of  Unsshi  nre  com’ng  In.  Is  the  migration  going  on  night  and  day? 

Ml*.  VicKKKY.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand. 

The  Chaiiiman.  Here  are  n  tot  of  little  countries,  and  wo  roll  them  the  Near 
Kast.  There  nre  some  on  the  lilnok  Sea  In  foment— the  people  moving,  all 
J.ssumed  to  he  refugees.  MV  have  these  refugees  now  detiiiindliig  the  help  i»f 
ihe  civlIlKeil  world,  and  the  I’nlfeil  States  In  parllcnlnr. 
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Mr.  Vickrey.  I  uiii  quite  certain  that  none  but  Turks  will  take  the  place  of 
refugees  In  Asia  Elinor,  and  the  Turks  are  not  Included  In  the  bill  and  they 
tire  not  npiilylng  ii  hirge  uuiiihers  for  ihIuiIrsIoii  to  tlie  United  States. 

The  UiiAiRMAN.  I  tielleve  the  Turk  Ik  not  iidinlKKlhle,  hecmiKe  we  deny  udiulK. 
sinn  tf»  |>o1yganilKta.  ete. 

Mr.  VteKUKY.  1  have  with  me  a  ejihlegnuii  from  tNaiKtantinople,  a  part  of 
wlilch  1  would  like  to  rinid  Into  the  roeonl.  It  says*  III  part: 

**.\pproaeh  (liriKtiniis  HimIk  Near  Kast  Itellef  work’ng  night  and  day  remov¬ 
ing  .\natolltiii  (Naistantlnople  orphaiiK  pIiu*0K  greater  .^eiMirity.  It  will  mem¬ 
orable  ynlotlde  teim  thouKandK  wim  thank  Ainerleaii  iiaHlKtanie  sueveiMled  reach¬ 
ing  new  homo. 

Near  Hast  Itellef  oiphanagt*.s  tViiiKtant^nopIo  will  eviicnate  by  rhrlHtinas 
Pay  fast  departures  1.21X1  ex  thmhiiinnH  einlairkliig  2l8t  si)endlng  ChriKtinr..c 
iMKinl  ship  whercHin  t'liKliman  provided  trtv.  Real  American  (nirlKtiimK  tlin* 
in»r  wlih  turkey  idaniUHl  for  i'hlldren  IS.tNXI  GriH*k-Arnu  iilaii  refugi^a  now 
t*ensla!itlttop1e.  Tliey  will  he  giie.sts  (Tiiplahi  UlimleH  aboard  American  di^ 
stfoyer  hitch fichL  In  .\rnienhi  20.d0d  orptiaiis  will  participate  Chrietnias  cole- 
lirnt.nii  arning<Hl  by  Near  Hast  Relief  In  American  orphan  city  AlexaiidroiMd.” 

Mr.  VicRKKV.  1’ir.s  eahlcgraiii  is  dateil  Uecetiihcr  18,  1022,  and  is  HlgiuHl 
*‘.liiMiiiilli/* 

The  riiAiiiMAN.  .Many  of  the  refug4»es  that  you  haw  In  mind  at  this  nm- 
nient  are  In  tNaisiantinopleV 

Mr.  Vi4’KKKY.  Yi»s:  fpiite  ti  nuiuher  t>f  them. 

The  c *11  AIRMAN.  How  many? 

Mr.  VicKUKY.  'I'hls  ealdegram  siiy.s  18, (KX). 

Tile  t*HAniMAN.  Where  else  are  they? 

Mr.  Vn  KRKY.  A  great  many  of  tfieni  an*  in  Grem»  temporarily.  UClierK  are 
coming  out  of  Snmsoiin. 

The  riiAiHMAN.  t'oiiiliig  from  whereV 

.Mr.  VicKitKY.  *rh(»  places  where  Home  of  our  frleiulK  liere  to-flay  were  hiirn 
In  Mars! von  SIvas,  nnd  olpewliere  In  the  Interior  of  Asia. 

The  UiiAtKMA.N,  Those  plaws  tire  In  cnuntrie.s  desIgnatiHl  as  whalV 

Mr.  Vn’KiiKY,  To  use  a  s>vwi»lng  phrase.  In  Turkey.  We  s|>eak  of  Ann  to)  I  a 
as  a  .seetlon  of  *rufkey. 

The  t*iiAiuMA\.  \vr  tUvn*  any  in  Armenia  proper? 

Mr.  VtcKiiKY.  ruder  Soviet  Russia  there  are  iihout  u  million  Arineiilans, 
hilt  they  ar<»  not  ndiigtH^s  and  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  hill. 

.Mr.  Whitk.  How  iiniiiy  .\rnieiiians  are  still  under  territory  subjec*!  to 
Turkish  rule? 

Mr.  VicKHKV.  'I'lml  Is.  of  nnirse,  a  very  vague  question.  Mr.  Nnimon,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  laMigiie  of  Nations,  rectadiy  estimated  one  nnd  ii  quarter 
millions.  Hut  I  think  that  may  have  lieen  high  at  the  time  lie  made  the  esti¬ 
mate,  mill  then*  has  hinai  a  steady  exiNhis  i>ut  of  that  country  since  that  esti¬ 
mate  was  nmih». 

.Mr.  RAKi‘:a..Ho\v  many  ivfugees  will  this  hill  let  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  VicKaKv.  It  admits  only  those  who  have  rehitlvi^  In  tlu»  UnlttMl  States. 

.Mr.  Rakkr.  Ill  your  Jiidgiuent,  how  tuauy  would  It  admit  to  the  Uiiltml 
Stales  If  it  hecaiue  it  law? 

Mr.  VicKiiKY.  I  ean  give  the  tigure  as  It  came  to  me  from  liigh  authority. 
It  Is  .^IXXI. 

Mr.  AViiitk.  'riiat  Is  your  judgment? 

.Mr.  VicKRKv.  Yes;  liasi»d  iiiaai  what  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  M'iiitk.  It  has  lava  statetl  by  the  tiest  authority  avnihihle,  after  ii  most 
(ureful  4'ouslderatlon  of  everything  Involvetl,  that  It  might  admit  from  5,000 
to  20.000. 

Mr.  Rakku.  How  many  of  llii^e  that  have  fteil  from  these  cities  through 
the  snow  and  drifts,  tiud  are  in  a  fwhle  eiaidithm.  could  not  he  hrtniglit  l<» 
tills  4‘0untry? 

.Mr.  VrcKitKY.  majority,  liH^nuse  this  hill  e.xcludes  them. 

Mr.  R AKKR.  You  would  take  .'i,000  of  them  nnd  let  the  reiaulnder  go? 

^fr.  Vii  KiiKV.  1  would  rather  .save  5,000  than  none.  We  nil  have,  I  think, 
a  tciuler  phu'e  In  our  hearts  for  sisters  and  brothers,  and  mothers  and  father.^, 
and  those  of  our  own  blood,  and  this  hill  would  make  It  possible  at  least  to 
save  those  who  are  members  of  families  avIio  are  citizen.s  of  the  Unlte<1  States. 

Tin*  Chairman.  1  do  not  mean  to  he  offensive  In  asking  questions.  I  ask 
you  us  a  practical  man  If  you  think  there  Is  any  difference  from  the  feeling 
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that  Id  centering  on  tliln  ooninilCtee,  Ht$  is  sliowii  telegrams  and  otber  toni- 
munlcatiena  received  %  it,  that  the  public  mind  4s  goiiig  to  be  centered  on 
the  relief  of  a  few  tliousands  to  the  exclusion  of  a  general  relief  which  the 
Americans  will  give  to  the  whole  relief  question Y  Is  not  this  effort  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  and  Is  It  not  likely  to  weaken  the  move  that  would  lead  to  a  great 
Christian  move  to  (*are  for  a  suffering  people  by  giving  to  them  over  there? 

Mr.  VicKBKV.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  will  in  the  least  affect  the  continuation 
of  coiitrlbtUlcuis  of  the  i^eople  of  Atnerlca  to  enoble  these  people  to  come 
here,  1  think  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  give  more  liberally.  They  will  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  tlolng  nil  it  can  for  these  miserable 
people. 

Mr.  ItAKKB.  Tlie  witness  put  a  very  strong  question  to  me  a  minute  ago. 
You  say  there  would  be  about  5,000  and  a  few*  more  of  these  i)eople  that 
would  come  to  this  country.  Could  not  these  5,000  be  nicely,  properly,  and 
well  eared  for  Immediately,  by  sending  them  necessary  things  rather  tlinn 
sending  for  them  to  come  here?  ' 

Mr.  ViCKBBv.  I  do  not  see  liow.  because  the  one  Is  almost  a  debt  continuous 
year  after  year,  a  subsidy  to  an  able-bodied  man  or  woman.  That  able-bodied 
one  would  like  very  much  to  come  and  Join  Ids  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Greek  candy  shop  hero  awl  hecome  a  self-supporting,  productive  citizen.  There 
is  no  exiiense  whatever  if  that  able-bodied  i>orson  comes  and  Is  cared  for  by 
those  aircatly  having  a  competence. 

Mr.  Hakkk.  It  is  said  that  the  Smyrna  illstrict  Is  one  of  tlie  greatest  unde- 
velope4l  countries  in  the  world — that  the  land  there  will  compare  favorably 
with  tiint  in  California.  That  being  tlie  cose,  why  do  we  not  think  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  these  people  there  and  not  bring  them  over  here  to  take  the  places  In 
the  candy  shops? 

Mr.  VicKRKY.  I  am  reialndeil  that  I  sat  in  your  office,  Mr.  Horton,  four  years 
ago.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  what  you  told  me — that  the  region  of  Smyrna 
and  the  hlnterlawl  were  tl:e  richest  plates  in  the  w*orld — that,  under  a  com- 
Itetent  and  proper  government,  they  would  c-ompnre  favorably  with  sontlierii 
Oalifomin  In  pixxluctlveness. 

Mr.  llAKEB.  And  northern  California,  toti. 

Mr.  VicKREV.  Yes;  and  I  believed  him. 

Here  is  a  sad  fact.  Tiie  Arntenlans  tied  from  Sniyrnn  because  it  was  a  que.s- 
tion  of  fieehig  or  dying.  This  young  latly  on  niy  left.  Miss  Shanlidan.  do  you 
think  site  Is  going  to  retiiiii  to  Bmynia.  the  place  where  her  mother  and  her 
father  were  kliletl,  and  where  she  herself  was  in  prison,  and  where  her  hrotlier 
w'as  taken  prisoner.  VVouhl  anybody  advise  her  to  go  back  to  Smyrna  uiul  try 
to  reestablish  herSvlf? 

i:iie  Arnieaian  i>atrinrch — I  know  him  well — gi*oaiis  at  the  tliought  of  his 
Iieople  going  from  the  place  where  they  have  for  centuries  mnlntaiiied  homes. 
It  Is  the  p<wver  of  the  sw'ord  at  the  pre.sent  time  that  makes  It  impossible  for 
Christian  i^eople  to  remain  on  land  widch  these  Christian  |)eopIe  have  had  foi 
centuries. 

I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  statement,  Mr.  Vickrey.  If  there  are 
no  furtlier  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Vickrey,  the  hour  of  1  o*cloek  having  arrived, 
the  committee  will  recess  until  2  oVlock  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  lie  heard  is  Mr.  George  Horton,  i»f 
the  State  Department. 

STATBXXNT  OF  KB.  OBOBOE  HOBTON,  STATE  DEPABTMENT, 

WASHXNOTOK,  J>.  C.,  FOBHEBXiT  CONSOlt  OENEBAIi  IN  CHABOE 

OF  THE  8MYBKA  DZSTBICT. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Horton.  I  sliotdd  like  to  say.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  hefoi’e  answering 
any  iiuestlcms  at  all,  that  I  notice  these  questions  here  frequently  take  on  the 
nature  of  opinions  on  various  subjects.  I  should  like  to  say  that  If  I  express 
any  opinion,  it  is  iny  own  personal  cme  and  does  not  in  any  tnnmier  Involve  the 
resiK>n8lb11ity  of  tlie  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  ^lad  to  have  that  statement  The  committee  eu- 
denvors  at  all  times  to  protiH^'t  witnesses  tuid  especially  tlmse  from  the  State 
IXqmrtinent,  sf>  that  If  any  iinpro])er  questions  arc  asked,  you  may  either  de¬ 
cline  to  answer  them  or  lilinhiate  them  when  you  revise  your  statement. 
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y\r.  iloHToN.  I  would  fiirflior  inforni  tlio  t’OtiiiiiittcH*.  iiiul  luive  It  iiuderstooil. 

1  liave  had  ii(»  JnMtructinu.s  from  the  State  ileiiartmeitt  iia  to  the  nature  of 
any  aimwers  to  lie  itiade  here.  In  oilier  wordst  anything?  1  give  doea  not  i*oiue 
from  the  State  Iiepartiiiciit. 

The  (’iiAtimAN.  Woulil  you  like  to  pnimnl  witli  a  Htatoineiit  to  pave  the 
wnyV 

Mr.  lIoHToN.  1  do  not  know  exactly. 

The  c*ii.\iRMAN.  I  may  say  that  the  c^uiiuiditee  aduitts  the  situation  as  It 
exi'Jts  and  has  held  hearlURs  for  two  days,  devote^l  principally  to  the  timssacres 
and  the  action  of  the  Turkish  (toveruinept  In  iiermlttiiiK  those  not  iiiiissacred 
to  move  out.  ami  made  a  little  study  of  the  kind  of  la^ople  in  Anatolia  and  allied 
n«i.'ioiis.  and  Is  now  conshlerlini  tlie  iidvisaldlity  of  ivjK>i*ttii;$  this  bill.  The 
4juestIon  Is.  Should  we  stand  on  the  question  of  the  detiiiUion  of  "  I’efiiKees/* 
as  found  ill  lines  -t  and  R  of  the  lirst  page  of  the  hill.  It  reads: 

**Tliat  when  used  In  this  act  the  term  refugee"  shall  mean  any  iierson  who 
has  lltMl  from  his  home  since  the  1st  of  tictoher,  lR2t,  and  was  resident*  prior 
to  lleeliig  from  Ids  home  In  (a)  the  territory  heloughig  to  Turkey  us  detliied 
liy  the  treaty  f»f  Sevre.s  or  (&l  other  territory  occupied  liy  Turklsti  military 
or  <*lvll  authorities  since  (Ictoher,  I92d." 

Mr.  Houton.  I  can  make  n  lir.ef  .shdemeiit  that  will  give  the  c*omiiiittee  an 
Idea  of  what  the  si-ope  ot  my  knowledge  is.  1  was  'ii  Sniyrint  at  the  time  of 
the  giving  way  of  the  Greek  Army  and  the  arr.val  of  the  Turk  sh  troops  In 
Sniyriia.  I  was  there  during  three  days  of  mnssacre,  and  I  was  there  when 
tile  city  was  set  on  tire.  I  sisit  for  naval  units  to  come  and  help  hi  the  dis* 
jisler.  nnd  three  deslroyei's  were  sent  me. 

Wlieii  the  sil nation  hec-ame  very  critical,  I  devote<l  my  entire  time  to  Hnding, 
and  is>iiiidiug  up.  and  herding,  or  (iuu^eiitrathig  the  Amerhnn  f!olonle.s  hi  a 
place  patroled  hy  Ainericaii  Marines,  and  under  my  giaieral  Jur!sdl<‘tloii.  >Ylien 
the  tire  got  so  near  the  eiiiisulale  that  It  was  im|Hissllde  to  ivnialii  in  It  any 
longer.  1  t<Mik  my  American  t’olony  and  evacunttsl  them  to  Athens,  where  I 
found  lodgings  and  got  money  for  them.  They  arrived  there  uhsohitely  «l(*stl* 
tuie,  and  there  were  among  tlioiii  men  and  families  who  had  previously  been  In 
a  good  liiiancial  coiulltlon,  and  wlio  had  not  oidy  been  scdf-siipiMirtIng,  hm  pro¬ 
ducing  and  exporting. 

Mr.  Kmx’zka.  All  this  liapl>eiio<1  In  October? 

Mr.  Hortox.  The  fire  In  Smyrna  broke  out  some  time  hi  the  fonuiiHui  or 
toward  nmui  of  Seiilemher  13,  ami  spread  wdli  siieli  great  rapidity,  ami  the 
inhabitants  collected  In  such  great  crowds  about  tlie  €t>iisu1ate,  wli.cli  Is  near  tlio 
harbor,  that,  at  the  mpiost  of  the  senior  naval  utlici»r  pre.soiit,  I  took  the 
colony  away  about  0  o’clock,  September  13,  wbmi  the  tiaines  were  already 
approaching  tin*  consulate,  and  took  them  to  .\tliens,  where  I  careil  for  them. 
\Vlu*M  1  reached  Athens,  I  got  Into  fmmeillate  telegraplilc  commnnh-atlon  with 
the  State  'Department,  and  It  instructed  me  to  remain  there  and  look  after  the 
Atiiorican  t’oloiiy.  which  I  did  for  about  two  weeks,  or  until  a  man  was  sent. 
This  was  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Helzer,  one  of  the  consuls  at  Constantinople.  1  was 
distrfbutfiig'aid  to  the  members  of  the  American  Colony,  who  weiv  a  few 
native-born  citizens  of  tlie  United  Statics,  hut  largely  naturalized  citizens. 
Relatives  of  lhc.se  luxiplo  had  been  separatcil  In  very  many  cases  from  the 
.\merican  clt’zejis  mid  we  establlsheil  a  sort  of  bureau  of  Infer  mat  Ion.  We 
found  a  good  many  of  them  inid  been  killed  or  died,  and  others  keiit  slimvfiig 
up  from  time  to  time,,  and  thiimgh  instructions  from  the  State*  lH*par:meiit, 
from  wlifuii  I  r<H*t‘lved  a  sufliclent  sum  of  money,  we  gave  sm*cor,  so  unmy 
drachms  a  ilay.  I  npiio.nted  n  committee  for  that  punnises.  ajid  they  gave.  also, 
succor  to  llie  dejM*in1ent  I’ebitlves  of  these  .Vmorlesiii  cTIzcnis.  The  Idea  of  this 
appropriation  was  that  it  slionUI  he  used  for  the  fmnu*dlate  relief  of  these* 
.\nierican  citizc»ns  and  the  r  deiieiidcnl  relatives,  and  the  repatriation  of  .\mer  * 
<1111  citizens. 

I  understand  there  are  still  In  Athens  a  large  numher  lieliig  rel.eved  hy  iis. 
and  the  question  of  repatriation  of  the  dependent  relatlvc»s  Is  now  tlie  hurnlug 
question.  I  could  control  all  these  men  because  I  lirough:  my  hooks  with  me. 
We  could  control  the  fact  that  such  and  such  a  man  was  an  .\iuerlciiii  cit  zeii 
and  had  come  to  Smyrna  to  sell  property  or  for  other  business.  He  would 
show  up  in  a  dnv  or  two  with  his  sister,  who  had  two  or  three  cdilldren  and 
whose  husbami  bad  been  massacred.  She  would  not  have  a  cen‘.  the  c1illdrc»n 
were  starving,  and  we  would  have  !o  help  them.  Dr  mayhe  this  American 
c  itizen’s  mother  would  show  up.  and  he  would  say,  How  ciiii  I  go  to  Americii 
iiiai  Ic’ave  these  dear  relatives  behind?  If  I  am  allowchl  to  take  them  to 
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America  with  me,  1  cun  keep  tliein.'*  Tlie.se  Anierleuii  citizens  tismilly  have 
business  interests  Iiere  nmi  are  perfectly  able  to  take  i*ai‘c  <ii  these  relatives 
In  Smyrna  over  here.  You  can  not  ask  any  man  to  accept  free  passai^e  to 
the  Uniteit  States  and  leave  Ills  old  mother  4»r  fatlier  or  lus  sister  or  lifs 
children  la  Smyrna.  That  is  the  iiosition  of  those  iieoide. 

Mr.  Kijtczka.  What  was  the  membersliip  of  the  Aiiier  can  iMdoiiy  amler  your 
charge V 

Mr.  Hobton.  It  was  not  large.  I.wouhl  say  about  200. 

Mr.  Kf.ECZKA.  What  would  you  esllinnte  as  beaig  the  number  *>f  deiM>ndent 
relatives  of  American  citizens? 

Mr,  Hortox.  They  have  a  great  many  dcficndent  ndatlves.  The  number 
woul<I  not  he  very  great.  1  could  not  say ;  but  tlie  matter  of  repatriating  the 
American  citizens  and  their  American  relatives  would  not  involve  the  bringing 
over  of  a  greiit  many  people  from  Smyrna,  ami  Smyrna  is  all  I  know  about. 

Mr.  TAYfX)B.  Mow  long  dlii  y<»ii  .'lerve  In  tbe  cuiiadty  of  consul  general? 

Mr.  UoRTox.  Nine  years.  I  went  there  from  Saloiilki.  Hestdes  consular  work 
1  Iiaudled  many  communications.  After  tbe  signing  of  the  arnrstk*!*,  ami 
after  the  landing  of  tlie  Greeks,  I  was  sent  back  to  Smyrna. 

Mr.  T.\yi.or.  Wliat  was  tlie  population  of  Smyrna  before  the  lire? 

Mr.  Hortox.  It  would  be  dltlicuit  to  .say.  bec^utise  there  wen?  many  tiivek 
troops  tliere.  1  should  .^ay  about  uOO^UOO. 

.Mr.  Tayixib.  You  had  been  .serving  In  that  caiiacity  in  Siiiynni  for  abom  nine 
years? 

.Mr.  Hortox.  Yes,  sir, 

.Mr.  Tayixjb.  Tlie  Grwk  trooiis,  tliougli.  hud  not  been  tliere  very  long? 

Mr.  Horton.  I  do  no:  mean  the  Greek  ti'tMjps  from  tin*  interior;  I  mean  the 
garr.soii  that  used  tliat  city  as  a  base.  Tliere  were  ab<iut  KMHM),  ami  iiu.tt* 
a  luiinber  of  Greeks  liad  come  fnaii  ohl  Gnvee  to  establfsli  themselves  tloTi*. 
There  liail  been  an  Increase.  The  ofil  figure  was  almat  population,  hut 

at  tlie  time  of  the  disaster  it  was  ubou:  oOO.OOP. 

.Mr.  Tayumi.  What  is  the  iMipulation  of  Smyrna  since  this  disaster? 

.Mr,  HoRTiix.  I  will  give  you  an  e.stliiiate.  Tliere  weiv,  say,  l(V>.tHK>  Turks 
ill  Siiiyrmi.  and  the  reinalti  iig  inliabitants  t)f  Smyrna  were  iion-.MosIcni, 
raMNKi  or  tJO.tKKl  .lews,  l.'aiANNI  Greeks,  2o.tKi0  .\rnieniaiis,  Iftiliaiis,  Kiigllsltineti. 
Tlie  tireeks  inusi  have  lieen  more  tit  llu»  lime  of  the  disaster.  Kveryhody. 
practically,  has  cicare  I  out  except  tlie  Turks.  I  should  not  lliiiik  ihere  an* 
ihore  than  loD.tKMt  iHMiple  in  Suiyrnu  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Tills  massacre  was  not  contlned  tt>  .\rnietihins  alone,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hortox.  Tlie  massacre,  when  it  naiimem’eil,  liroke  particularly  u|Hni 
the  heads  of  the  Ariiienhins.  TIu*  Arnieiiluii  4|uavter  was  systeiiuitlcally 
plllagei)  and  massacriHl  from  one  end  t«»  the  other  ami  then  tireil.  The  .Vriue* 
Ilians  were  the  ones  who  were  particularly  hunter]  down  and  abusetl  in  every 
possible  way.  The  comuiamler-lieclilef  of  Uie  Turkish  armies  tinnouncnl  lliat 
his  troops  hilt]  liecuiiie  so  excited  that  he  csmhl  nut  control  tiiein.  Tlie  fury 
brokt*  out  on  the  Arinenhins.  There  were,  liowever,  u  great  many  Gni'ks  kiUcMt. 

5ir.  Tavjx>h.  What  iitroidtles  did  tills  coimnaiider-iit-cliief  coinplain  aliout? 

Mr.  Horto.n.  It  was  claimed  tliat  tlie  Greek  army.  In  its  retreat,  set  lire  to 
viJhiges  and  killed  a  go<Hl  many  Turks.  Doubtless  there  was  a  g«N>d  deal  of 
I  ruth  in  it,  but  I  do  nut  know,  and  I  can  only  testify  to  tilings  I  saw. 

.Mr.  Taylor.  TIi  s  wils  done  willfully,  without  any  prov«»catlon? 

Air.  Hortox.  1  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  tlie  iiosition  of  apologizing  for 
the  Giveks  in  any  way.  1  simply  want  to  state  facts.  I  was  tohl  by  tiie  Grivk 
genera l•lll-c] lief  IliJit  if  they  could  not  make  any  iirrangenieins  w.tli  llie  Allies. 
Iiave  some  sort  of  arrangeinent  wIitM'cby  they  coulil  inako  a  treaty  and  protect 
tliemselves  in  falling  back,  tliey  would  lie  obliged  to  devastate  tbe  cinintry. 
Having  that  statement  from  him,  1  took  It  f<a*  grantiul  that  they  ilhl  iairn 
villages.  They  must  have  very  generally  rnvtigi*d  iiml  devaslateil  the  country 
on  their  desc’ent  and  they  must  liave  killeil  a  goo  t  many  Turks.  !  know  that 
a  gi-eat  many  Greek  troops  also  were  killetl  by  the  Turks,  all  of  wlioiii  were 
arnu*d.  One  shontd  state  both  sides  of  the  question.  All  stragglers  had  llieir 
throats  cut.  Greeks  and  Turks  bolli  were  kl1U*<l.  .Viiybotly  that  will  tldiik 
of  it  will  sec  that  It  viAist  be  so. 

NVIille  tlie  Greeks  w<ai!d  ravage  the  country  and  kill  the  Turks,  yet  It  was 
not  (*xactly  a  Snnday%scIi(H^|  p  ciiic  from  any  point  of  view. 

.Mr.  Tayhik.  How  fur  Is  It  from  Siiiynia  lo  Athens? 
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Mr.  IloitToN.  1  do  not  kni)\v.  I  Irft  Sniyriiii  on  tt»o  dost  oytn*  at  nluml  8  or 

o’rlork  fii  flio  ovrnfnp.  U  wiis  dark,  imd  wo  oould  soo  tlio  wliolo.  vast  eoii- 
ila;:i*allon.  I  nrrfvcil  in  Atlions  oarly  in  tko  iiiorniiij;>  Tlio  ilostroyor  won! 
almut  80  iiiHc.s  an  hour.  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  Unt  tiio  ronti*  tnkoii  iiy  tho  Otwk  A*  my  Is  what  I  Imd  in  mind. 
How  far  is  it  ai'tMirclin^  to  the  ronto  taki'ii  t»y  tiio  fJi*oek  AjiiiyV 

Mr.  Horton.  Tiio  army  <‘onld  not  rotrcmt  iiiat  wa.v.  Tlio  army  foil  i»aok 
on  Smyrna.  passcMl  lln*onjiIi  and  wmit  down  tho  roast  to  Oliesail.  whore  It  was 
f  ovored  l»y  tho  fJrook  l)att1o.«ir|is  and  omharkisl  on  transiMirts. 

Mr.  Vaiik.  Xorxos  tried  that  nmrrii  oiic*4‘  without  sno<*es.s? 

Mr,  Horton.  Yos.  sir:  lie  wont  around  i».v  t*onstiintino|>le. 

Mr.  Vaii.k.  nnrhm  lhi»  hurnimr  of  Smyrna,  was  ihere  anv  <*onsidoraldo  nnm* 
lier  of  Hritlsh.  Italian.  Fremdi.  and  .\moiiran  marines  hi  tl!e  eity?  Yon  sa'il 
fiiat  yon  had  an  Amerhmn  oolony  DvofortiHl  hy  .Xiaerioaii  iiuo*hio.s. 

Mr.  Horton.  Tlie  water  front  is  down  here  |Indh*atiiit;l.  Here  IhidVatliml 
Is  (lie  sfri'ot  ne\*»  lo  tlie  wnt<*r  fr4mt  4‘altod  tho  imraFel  stiwt.  Tlie  ronsiitnte 
was  on  tlio  |»ar.:llel  st  t»et  4Hi  Iho  eo**ner.  so  that  from  the  l•♦n^<llhlto  wlmh»ws 
wo  fvmld  soo  ttio  sea. 

In  tills  quarter  wos  the  .Nmerloaii  theater,  a  lartro  laiihlltm  hi  which  T  told 
tlioni  tliey  could  sleep,  remain,  or  fake  refiijre.  T  Imd  a  machine  cun  and 
aiioiit  20  niarlnos  tliore.  I  laid  20  Idiiejackets  at  the  theater.  2  or  8  In  the  con- 
■siiinte.  ami  l»elwi»cn  20  and  80  doln;;  patrol  ilaiy  olS4*whore. 

.Mr,  T\Yf.oR.  \VeiT»  tliore  any  olljor  .Xim  rh'aii  iiiarim»s  ashoiv 

Mr,  HoRroN.  Tliore  were  a  few  in  tl’o  Yoiniir  \Voiaeirs  riiristhni  .\s,socla* 
tion.  which  was  HINnI  with  frltrlrioned  r4»fn:r4*os  and  In  whVli  were  .some  of  the 
hidie.s  attached  to  the  nr;;atiizatioii.  The  hidlos  .showed  tfreat  hendsni.  There 
were  some  tilue.lackets  tliere  all  Hie  time. 

Mr.  TAYr.oR.  .\hont  Imw  many? 

Mr.  Horton,  Fiair  or  five,  I  slionhl  think :  m»t  mon*  tlian  ll»;»*.  There  were 
n  inimher  of  mariiie.s  at  a  snhiirh  -I  or  T*  mill's  4iut  4»f  Smyrna  wliore  tliei 
.\merlcnn  collejre  *s  loc;itod. 

Mr.  TAYI.OR.  How  man.v  did  you  liave  there? 

Mr.  Horton.  A  dotaidiment  of  a  dozen  or  s«».  T  do  not  reiiiemher  tlio  e.vact 
fibril  re. 

Mr.  Tayi.or.  \Vere  there  any  llritish  niarine.s  ashore? 

Mr.  Horton.  .Tiist  :i  moment.  There  Is  the  Standard  Oil  To.  around  the 
quay.  Tiio  qiiav  Is  in  tho  shaiio  of  n  seniiolrclo.  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  Is 
at  tile  end  of  tho  half*moon  at  a  small  suhurh  iietween  tho  two  places.  One 
of  my  two  flo.sfroyors  nuMircd  at  tho  pier  of  tho  Stamlard  Oil  Co.  and  remained 
there. 

Mr.  Yaiik.  Were  thori*  any  Hrltish  marines  ashon*? 

Mr.  Horton.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Vaite.  How  many,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Horton.  Tliey  were  out  of  favor  with  the  Turks.  1'hey  could  have 
Iniideil  a  jjooil  many  if  they  had  wante<l  to.  lint  there  were  few  on  shore.  They 
were  en?a;:<n1  moslly  In  jrettiiiir  tlie  llritish  colony  tofcethor.  T  know  there 
was  ;»  very  flistlnsiil.sJied  Rritlshor  who  was  a  doctor  nnd  had  heen  In  the 
Indian  .sorvl<*4‘.  Ho  had  two  or  thnv  daughters  ami  a  siTvant,  and  some  Turkish 
.soldiers  hndce  into  his  house  at  llnrnahat  and  severel.v  wounded  tho  doctor. 
Tile  Hr'tish  consul  nskeil  mo  for  alii.  He  askcil  me  to  jond  antoniohllos. 

Mr.  Hakkr.  Tills  the  British? 

Mr.  Horton.  Tin*  British  asked  me  to  send  nutomoMlo.s. 

Mr.  Hakkr.  The  doctor  was  a  British  suhjwt? 

Mr.  Horton.  Vos.  sir;  lie  was  a  dlstlnj!ulshc<l  retired  .surgeon  of  the  British 
.\rniy,  and  was  there  livliipr  on  his  pension. 

Mr.  Vaii.k.  How  many  British  marines  wore  there  altogether? 

Mr.  Horton.  In  the  «*lty  there  were  few.  Tho  British  had  n  dreadnought 
there.  Tliey  had  several  units.  And  the  French  nnd  the  Italians  also. 

Mr.  Vaii  k.  Ifnw  many  marines  did  they  land? 

.Mr.  Horton.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Vati.k.  .\  hundred? 

Mr.  Horton.  T  shmdd  not  think  so. 

Mr.  VAII.E.  How  many  did  the  French  land? 

Mr.  Hoht<»n.  The  French  landed  a  few  at  the  consulate. 

Mr.  Vatij:.  As  many  as  60? 
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Ml*.  Hobton.  The  Freueh  Imd  Moiiie — a  doxeu  or  so,  at  the  consulate,  anti  Inside 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  bank.  They  were  not  In  evidence  very  much,  and  I 
should  not  think  more  than  50  or  00  strtmg.  1  did  not  count  them. 

Mr,  Vaile.  Fifty  or  sixty. 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  I  slioithl  say  so. 

Mr,  Vaiie.  Were  there  any  Italian  iimrhies  there? 

Mr.  HoRroN.  A  few, 

Mr.  Vaulie,  Were  theie  50  or  60  of  them? 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  V.ULK.  Were  these  din:Vi*eiit  iiinrines  isitrollhiK  the  tinay  i»r  any  idaie 
where  the  refugees  wei*e  cuiigreituting? 

Mr.  iloBit>N.  Not  while  1  was  there. 

Mr.  Vaile.  You  left  on  wliat  day? 

Mr.  lloHTON.  Eei»teiiiber  13,  the  night  of  the  lire. 

Mr.  It  AKER.  Did  the  lire  couuiieiice  on  September  13? 

Mr.  lloHTON.  Yes,  sir;  about  noon  of  the  13th. 

Mr.  liAKEB.  I  hi  you  know  liuw  long  it  lusted? 

Mr.  lloHTON.  It  was  raging  and  liud  spread  over  u  groat  parr  of  the  city  while 
1  was  tiierc.  The  last  1  saw  of  it  was  when  1  was  out  on  the  iK'euii.  How  long 
it  continued  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kakek.  There  were  the  .Vrineiilaii  uRurters,  the  I^titia  quartei's,  the  Ktiglislt 
quarters,  and  the  Greek  quarters.  1>UI  all  those  various  parts  of  the  city^suffer 
hy  tln‘  II le? 

Mr.  Horton.  It  started  In  the  Ariiieiilaii  quarter,  it  swept  tlowii  tlivoiigh 
the  Ariiionhiu  quarter,  siireud  to  tlie  tpiay,  and  tbvougli  Uto  tine  resltleutial 
quarter,  destroying  imiiiy  all  of  it,  and  swept  on  toward  the  north.  1  believe, 
destroying  all  tlie  best  part  of  tlie  city.  The  Tiirkisli  quarters  were  left  intact, 
ami  tlie  .lewlsli  quarters,  widch  were  awu'  down  in  aiiottier  part  of  llie  city, 
were  not  hurneti. 

Mr.  IlAKEK.  As  1  understand,  there  me  tiiiw  parts  of  the  city  tlial  were  not 
destroyed,  tlie  Turkish  quarter,  the  .lewisti  iiuarier.  and  the  Stainhird  Oil  piuqs 
ert.v. 

Mr.  Hokton.  The  8tandtii*U  till  profierty  was  lud  destroyed.  The  siibiirh  lu 
wlilch  it  was  locatetl  was  not  huriietl.  hiU  tliere  was  a  great  ileal  of  pUhigliig 
and  killing  in  tliose  suburbs. 

Mr.  Haker.  Was  tliat  suburb  Aniieidtin  or  Tiirktsli? 

Mr.  Horton.  Mostly  Greek,  and  some  Turks.  Those  suhuihs  are  mostly  Greek. 

Mr.  ItAKini.  B|ieakhig  of  the  Greek  uiid  the  .Armenian,  you  make  a  stavial 
dist  nctlon.  Hid  the  Greek  and  the  Turk  have  special  quarters? 

Mr.  Horton.  There  were  Armenian  and  Greek  quarters,  but  many  wealthy 
Armenians  had  houses  also  along  the  quay.  Tlie  Armenian  section  was  mostly  a 
distinct  quarter. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  obserxe  any  imrticular  maltreat nieiit  of  any  particular 
untlonality  or  class  of  people  while  you  were  there,  lieforc  Septeiiilier  13V 

Mr.  Horton.  There  seeing  to  be  a  definite  plan  to  clean  out  tlie  .Vrmenlaiis 
and  loot  and  kill  them,  and  carry  off  the  Greeks  to  deal  with  tlicm  at  tlietr 

leisure. 

Mr.  Vaiub.  Was  the  American  Ckaisulate  destroyed? 

Mr.  HobfON.  Yes.  bit;  completely. 

Mr.  Kjlec^tka.  Was  it  pillaged  first? 

Mr.  Horton.  No,  sir.  The  Greek  army  passed  tlirougii  Smyrna  for  sevend 
days  in  a  state  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  witliout  iiriiis,  ami 
there  was  no  clash  of  any  kind,  and  no  harm  done  by  them.  Wlien  they  went 
through  Smyrna,  they  went  through  like  beaten  dogs.  They  simply  tiled 
along  the  quay  and  disappeareil  in  the  distance.  The  last  of  the  army  passi>d 
through  Smyrna  on  the  evening  of  the  $t1i,  The  Keinai  troops  came  on 
the  DUi  and  the  massacre  occurred  that  evening.  The  fire  broke  out  In  the 
Armenian  quarter  at  noon  on  September  13. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  If  I  understand  correctly,  wiieii  tlie  massacre  stnvU*<l  tlie 
Greek  army  had  evacuated. 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  So  that  the  Greeks  and  the  .Vriuenlaiis  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Turks? 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir;  the  city  was  in  the  Imnds  of  the  Turks. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  the  English  embassy  or  consulate  ilestroyeil? 

Mr.  Horton,  They  had  a  beautiful  place  and  It  was  eoiiqdetoly  destroyisl. 
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Mr*  Uaki£R.  Was  tlie  French  consulate  destroyed? 

Mr.  Horton.  The  French  consulate  was  destroyed,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker*  Was  the  Italian  consulate  destroyed? 

Mr.  Horton*  It  was  a  rented  building  on  a  back  street  ami  fiirtlier  down 
nearer  the  Point  Whether  the  fire  reached  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  As  a  historical  fact,  were  tliere  not  English  iiiuviiiek  there  to 
protect  and  save  the  Englisli  consulate  and  its  people  if  they  had  Intided? 

Mr.  Horton.  They  could  net  have  saveil  the  consulate  because  there  wna  not 
sufficient  fire  apparatus  In  town  to  check  a  confiagratfon  of  that  fury  utnl 
.extent.  They  did  evacuate  their  colony  and  got  It  out  rf  town,  taking  ft 
to  Malta. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  same  way  with  the  French? 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  And  the  same  way  with  the  ItHUaiisV 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Was  there  any  iiifonnation  sent  out  Iwfove  tlie  starUil 

nil  Septeniiier  0  to  the  effect  that  It  wiih  going  to  mniu*?  Hid  e'.tlier  f»f 
these  ciinsulates  have  kmovleilgi*.  including  the  American  t'oiwulale,  that,  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Horton.  The  population  umlerstuiNl  from  cvrtaiii  (pinrlers  Unit  tlu* 
Turkish  troops  would  behave  perfeittly  and  that  tliere  was  no  iicihI  of  fear. 
I,  uiyseif.  felt  a  little  apprelienstve  hut  1  dkl  not  do  aiiythhig  to  spri»ad  a 
panic  or  excite  many  peoi»1e.  exi-ept  to  get  the  whole  of  them  together  as 
much  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Raker*  Is  It  your  ohservatloii.  from  the  fact  tiiat  lliere  were  Frehcli 
wiivshlps  In  the  haiiior  with  enougli  marines  alKianl.  that  lids  disjister  c«mld 
have  been  preveiiteil  had  It  heeu  desired? 

Mr.  Horton.  That  Is  a  questton  which  I  do  not  caie  to  answer* 

Mr.  Raker*  1  was  just  asking  for  facts.  1  do  not  want  you  to  give  any 
opinion.  All  1  want  is  the  fact  to  corn‘s|Masl  with  what  ymi  told  iis  when 
you  Rtnrtcfl. 

Mr.  Horwn.  I  ilo  not  lielleve  V  wouh!  better  answer  tiuit  iptestlou. 

Mr.  Raker.  l>:d  you  see  any  pers<»nH  nmltreatoil  of  auy  of  the  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Horton.  Ahsolutely,  I  did;  most  hideous  treatment. 

.Mr.  Rakkk.  In  Just  a  short  way.  tell  the  eoiimiltlee  what  it  >vus.  1N>  not 
go  into  details,  for  T  Just  want  a  little  Inforniation  about  it. 

Mr.  Horton.  The  Turks  have  a  siiednl  antipat liy  that  amounts  to  a  det^p 
hatr(*d  for  the  .Vrmenians.  f  saw  nbont  lOtl  old  men  with  faces  hkvding 
from  sword  cuts  and  wounds  Infiicteil  by  'IMrklsh  .siddlers  nniivhliig  In  frmt 
of  the  consulate.  <hi  either  side  were  Turkish  soldiei^s  witli  drawn  Iniyoiicts.. 
At  the  end  was  a  bandmaster  who  would  cry  out  ’‘Hurrah  for  Khewal!*’ 
Every  time  he  would  soy  that  they  would  all  cry  out  “  Hurrali  for  Klicwal  V* 
These  men  went  through  the  streets  yelling  that.  I  saw  the  vefiigei*s  going 
tliv4uigh  town  staggering,  some  of  them  c*arrying  their  sick.  I  think  If  people 
in  America  could  actually  see  those  things  It  w^ould  give  them  a  more  vivid 
{ni)>ression.  I  saw  these  refugees,  who  were  formerly  prosperous  business 
men,  staggering  through  town,  many  of  them  carr>ing  flielr  sick  on  their 
backs.  And  I  saw  them  troatinl  nhomiimbly  by  the  Turks.  I  saw  a  very 
respectable  old  woman  with  a*  Turk  following  behind  her  with  u  musket. 
He  knocked  her  down  by  a  blow  of  Ids  musket.  Some  of  those  jMMiple  In 
that  country  have  told  mo  storle.s  nliout  the  treatiiient  given  by  flic  Turks, 
ond  they  would  all  say.  “For  Omrs  sake,  do  not  mention  my  name,  for  I 
expect  to  he  in  business  In  Turkey  again.*’ 

Mr.  Vaile.  What  kind  of  people  were  those? 

Mr.  Horto.n.  Nativedioni  .\merlcnn  citizens,  one  of  tiiem  maiiagcc  of  u  big 
Amorimn  concern,  fine  was  the  manager  of  a  big  American  tobacco  firm. 
He  told  me  one  day  that  he  Imd  lust  witnessed  s<»metliiiig  horrible  around 
the  comer.  Pour  or  five  Turkish  .siddlers  van  up  to  an  Arineulan,  cut  his 
wrists  off  nr,d  then  split  his  head  open. 

The  CHAiBrjAK.  He  did  not  want  anything  said  about  it? 

Mr.  Horton.  He  did  not  want  his  name  mimtioneil.  Tlie  head  of  n  Idg 
Dutch  firm,  n  man  of  great  credence  and  a  gentlcinnn  tliat  was  not  to  he 
doubted.  He  had  a  private  yacht.  He  saw  a  lady  and  gentleman,  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  with  a  small  child  wading  into  (he  wafer.  Wlien  they  got  in 
above  their  waists,  he  Jumped  into  a  small  rowboat,  plcke<l  them  up.  and 
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brought  them  to  the  shore.  He  nsknl  tlie  couple  what  they  wei’e  gotii;;.to 
do,  and  they  told  him  they  wei^e  going  to  kill  themKelves. 

This  Dutch  gentleniaii  took  this  couple  with  their  child  up  to  the  door  (»r 
a  building  filled  with  refuges  and  nake^l  that  they  be  taken  in.  This  was 
refused,  and  he  left  them^  on  the  doorstep  to  awnit  their  fate.  For  this  you 
must  not  blame  anyone,  because  there  was  an  order  stiylng  tliat  aiiylHHly 
taking  in  an  Armenian  would  be  court-martialed  and  punished. 

Mr.  Rareb.  Would  that  include  Americans,  Knglishnieii.  Frenclnnon.  tind 
Italiansl 

Mr.  Horton.  The  foreign  colonies  were  very  luiicii  r.fiMld.  Ikv-sius.*  tir».r 
liiought  that  if  a  report  was  made  alsmt  the  Armenians,  it  would  emtaiigor 
the  lives  of  their  colonies. 

Four  or  five  Turkish  soldiers  dashed  uii  to  the  disu*  of  the  Amor  can  c«»ii- 
aulate  and  claimed  we  had  an  Armenian  in  there.  I  think  I  had  three  Ida.* 
jackets  in  there,  all  of  whom  }unii»ed  up  ami  fixed  hayiaiets.  For  a  moment  we 
came  near  having  the  consulate  invaded.  Tliey  f<iuiid  their  Armenliui  a  few 
minutes  afterward  just  outside  and  killed  him. 

Mr.  White.  How  many  Turkish  soldiers  were  tliere  in  the  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre? 

Mr.  Hobton.  I  can  not  say.  The  general  Impression  was  that  very  few  came 
into  Smyrna,  probably  four  or  five  thousand. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How*  many  Greek  soldiers  evacuated  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Horton.  Wo  do  not  know  liow*  many  pnsse<l  through.  Mr.  Sterghyades, 
tlio  governor  general,  told  me  the  Greek  army  of  occupation  w*as  about  200,000, 
but  they  did  not  all  go  through  Smyrna.  That  was  for  tlie  whole  district. 
Some  of  them  went  out  to  the  north.  Some  40.000  were  sent  to  Constant  ittople 
and  30,000  were  captured. 

The  Chairman.  Ami  for  that  the  Greek  otHchtls  were  executetl  by  court- 
martial,  for  that  particular  expedition. 

Mr.  Horton.  Yes,  sir;  for  that,  In  part. 

Mr.  White.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  in  your  testimony  that  tlie  Greeks 
had  undoubtedly  burned  some  cities  or  villages  In  their  retreat. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  do  not  know,  but  all  the  evidemx?  is  to  tiuit  efte<;t,  and  the 
Greek  general  toUl  uie  that  If  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  he  would  have  to 
lay  w*aste  the  country. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  know  whether  the  villages  that' were  buraed  were  villages 
which  bad  been  occupied  by  Greeks.  iion-Mo.ste]as,  or  Armenians,  and  bad  been 
abnudoned  In  tlieir  fiigbt.  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  to  destroy  property  that 
wxMiid  otherwise  fall  Into  the  hands  i»f  the  Turks?  Would  you  like  to  sjiy  any¬ 
thing  about  that? 

Mr.  Horton,  t  think  .some  of  them  had  lieeii  abandoned  and  some  bad  not. 

I  know  that  In  the  Greek  sphere  of  o<‘cupntioii  there  were  u  good  many  Turks 
living  In  their  villages  and  working  pea(*efiiily  witli  the  Gri^eks.  Some  of 
tliose  w*ere  doubtless  abandoned  villages  and  some  w*ere  not. 

Mr.  White.  Would  you  like  to  state  to  the  committee  sometbing  of  tiie  Inihlts 
and  tlie  character  of  these  agiiculturlsts?  Were  tliey  the  Greeks?  .\nd  were 
they  an  industrious,  efficient,  prospenms  class  of  ptxiple  generally? 

Mr.  Horton.  Smyrna  was  one  of  tlie  most  prosperous  (4ties  on  tlie  Afeiliter- 
ninean.  The  Greek  element  of  that  part  of.  .Asia  Minor  was  a  progre.sslve. 
rather  up-to-date  agricultural  element.  The  Turk  is  n  primitive  fiirmer.  who 
farms  along  old-fashioned  lines.  A  good  many  of  the  Greeks  come  t<i  Atiieiica 
and  get  new  methods  of  agriculture.  A  Greek  first  introduced  the  cuitlvatiou 
of  the  best  brands  of  tobacco  into  that  region  and  had  a  large  tobacco  fann. 
The  Greeks  were  practically  tlie  sole  cultivators  of  the  SuUtudvn  grai^e.  the 
best  qualjty  of  which  is  raised  there.  When  tlie  Greeks  were  expelleil  from 
that  region  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  all  those  agriculturists,  number¬ 
ing  350.000  or  400,000.  were  driven  out.  Some  of  them  were  taken  into  the 
Interior  and  some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  island.  About  90,000  Turks,  I 
tldiik.  were  put  in  their  villages  nil  along  the  coast,  from  above  tlie  old  city  of 
t'ergainus  clear  ilown  to  Lydga,  around  the  whole  coast.  They  de.stroyed  all 
the  hou8e.s.  Some  of  the  prettiest  farm  houses  and  villages  that  I  have  ever 
seen  were  located  there.  It  was  terraced  like  Italian  cultivation.  They  are 
good  ganleners  and  farmers.  Tlie  Turks  dug  up  the  vineyards  to  get  the 
roots  for  firewootl,  and  then  made  a  rain  of  practically  the  whole  country. 
When  the  Greeks  landed  In  1910,  a  large  iinmlier  of  tliose  people  who  lind  been 
expellwl,  perhaps  50000  of  them,  came  back  ami  took  shelter  In  their  riilneil 
honst's  and  In  tents,  and  took  a  few  honnis  to  make  a  room.  They  workeil 
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like  bees  uutll  lirlven  out  this  time,  uitd  Ihey  had  restored  a  larfxe  jierceatnge 
of  their  vineyards  and  farms. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  Ill  addition  to  the  religious  and  indat  prejitdiee  against  Itie 
Greeks  and  Armeutniis,  is  not  the  very  ftiet  that  these  Greeks  and  Anneulans 
are  iudustrhais  and  i)ros|)erous  at  the  bottom  of  the  Turks*  antipathy  and  , 

hatred? 

Mr.  UoBTON.  I  liave  long  chought  »o.  If  you  gentlenieii  will  Just  reeidlect 
Turkish  history,  you  will  liud  that  the  Turk  Is  nonprogresslve.  People  who 
have  traveled  In  that  country  at  one  time  and  returned  to  It  much  later  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  Improvement  It  is  said  that  thiu-a  has  not 
been  any  luiproveuient  during  the  last  500  years.  The  only  thing  they  know 
and  have  a  genius  for  Is  mnking  war.  From  public  speeches  1  have  heard 
made  by  some  of  the  young  Turks  who  have  an  eilucatlon,  I  Indleve  they  feel 
a  Jealousy  townril  the  other  races  hi  Turkey  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  those 
races. 

.Mr.  Will'll:,  lio  you  know  whether  that  Is  an  habitual  thing?  A  rather 
general  .situation,  for  the  Turk  to  graft  the  foi*cigii  iiupnlatlon.  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  business  men,  occasionally?  1  have  had  nii  impression  that  the 
Turk  is  an  expert  at  graft.  The  iiolittcal  situation  is  such  that  lie  Imd  a 
woinlerful  opportunity  to  graft  from  the  moix?  prosperous  foreign  population, 
and  that  he  docs  so  habitually  at  every  opportunity,  and  that  tliey  submit  to  It, 

I  am  not  siieakiiig  of  Siiiyriia  particularly,  but  of  the  foreign  iiopulatlon  in 
.Asiatic  Turkey  and  in  Constantinople,  and  tliey  submit  to  It  because  they  arc 
a  political  minority  and  a  racial  uiliiority. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  think  1  can  answer  tlint  question,  Inil  liefore  1  do  so  I  would  | 

like  to  ask  wlictlier  tiie  promKiIngs  of  tids  coinmittee  are  to  he  publlsiieii  in 
tlie  iie\v.spai»ers. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  inee  lags  are  oiH»n  and  a  good  many  newspaper  men 
am  present.  As  I  stated  before.  If  you  do  not  care  to  answer,  tbo  committee 
will  not  insist.  , 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  Was  tlie  property  of  yourself  and  your  wife,  or  eltlier,  taken  i 

from  yon  or  tlie  consulate  by  tlie  Tiirk^sli  Army?  , 

Mr.  Horton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Uakkk.  Whs  llie  proper  y  of  the  eoiistibih*  la'lenglng  to  the  Americiin 
Govoriimont  taken  by  IJie  Turkish  .\rniy?  I 

Mr.  Horton.  No.  sir.  ‘ 

Mr.  llAKER.  Any  of  It? 

Mr.  Horton.  No.  sir;  not  tlint  I  know  <»f.  .My  protaTty  was  all  ilcsiroyed 
l»y  fire.  I  did  not  get  anytidtig  out. 

Mr.  Hakkk.  Hid  you  see  or  hear  i»f  .voiing  women  along  tlH»  i|imy  lieliig  taken 
out  tif  the  crowd  and  tlieir  iieads  cut  off  in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  crowd  and  tlieir 
heads  dropjied  Into  the  Iniy? 

Mr.  Horton.  I  litd  not  see  tliat. 

Mr,  Maker.  Hid  you  liear  of  or  see  niiy  iiinltreaiinent  of  tlie  wf>mcn  i»y  viola¬ 
tion  ill  the  streets  in  tlie  presence  of  relatives  and  fr!end.s  and  In  tlie  presence  • 

of  soldIei*s,  botli  Kngllsli.  Fix'iiclt.  and  Italian,  hi  broad  daylight? 

Mr.  Horton.  You  refer  particularly  to  tlie  violation  of  women? 

Mr.  llAKER.  I  do. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  saw  notliliig  of  Hint  iny.self,  but  I  lieard  of  it.  lint  I  saw  girls 
wlio  lind  iH^eii  violated. 

Mr.  Uakkk.  Ill  open  day  before  the  offimrs?  Tliat  statement  has  b«Mi  made, 
and  I  want  to  learn.  If  imsslhle,  whetlier,  w'th  Ainerleaii  soldiers  and  marines 
and  French  soldiers  and  marines  prc.sent.  such  a  thing  could  mnlly  exist. 

Mr,  Horton.  Such  ii  thing  ciuild  have  hoeii  possible, 

Mr.  Uakkr.  With  tbc.se  iiiarhios  present? 

Mr.  Horton.  Such  a  Ihiiig  cxaild  have  Ihh'ii.  hut  1  did  not  set*  It,  It  could 
l»e  possible  because  tlio  bluejackets  that  landed  were  too  few,  and  they  dhl 
not  interfere  with  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Maker.  To  your  kiiowletlge.  were  any  t»f  tliese  Turks  In  .\im*rlcaii 
nnlforin? 

Mr.  Horton.  No.  sU\ 

Mr.  Maker.  Hid  you  hear  or  leMii  aiiyttihig  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Horton.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Maker.  Had  It  occiirretl  with  your  m(*ii  present,  wonhl  you  have  been 
U'^eiy  to  liave  It  calleil  to  your  attention? 

2.VMKi~  *!;i— SER  l-c - 7 
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Mr.  Hobton.  1  Uhl  not  boo  uny  of  the  TurkiHli  BoUUers  In  Ainortuin  uuifuriii. 
You  tiskod  tuo  whether  if  there  Iiad  been  1  would  have  known  It. 

Mr.  Hakbb.  Would  it  have  been  likely,  wlien  you  were  there  between  the 
0th  and  the  13th  ami  when  you  went  baekV 

Mr.  Mobton.  1  think  1  would  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Uakeb.  Uo  you  know  fro»a  your  own  knowletlgo  wliether  ov  not  the 
Turks  in  invading  Smyrna  usetl  American  ammunition  ami  provisions? 

2dr.  UoBTON.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that, 

Mr.  Uakkk.  The  Greeks  had  i>ossession  of  this  territory,  surrendered  it  to 
the  Turl^  the  KngUsh  were  present,  tlie  Americans  were  present,  tlie  Italians 
were  present,  and  tlie  French  were  present  with  destroyers,  warships,  and 
murines.  There  were  at  least  betwet'ii  oUO  and  3,000  marines  present  Tills 
was  a  war  between  tliese  two  iieoptes  and  these  four  great  powers  stood  by 
and  iieriuitteil  the  iHa'fornmnee  to  bveuk  out,  as  you  liave  described  to  this 
committee.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hobton.  1  would  not  want  to  say  they  iiermitted  it. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  It  was  done. 

Mr.  Hobton.  The  historical  fact  Is  that  they  were  there  and  that  it  was  done, 

Mr.  Whitb.  WouUl  you  cai*e  to  say  It  was  not  a  war  at  all,  it  was  a 
massacre? 

Mr.  Hobton.  The  mrurrences  In  Smyrna  were  not  in  the  nature  of  war.  The 
Greek  army  liail  left  Udore  the  Turkisli  troops  arrived. 

Mr.  SViiiTK.  I  want  to  change  It  to  say  as  a  historical  fact  that  the  things 
did  occur  as  I  have  presented  them,  whether  it  was  i)ermitce<l  willfully. 

Mr.  HoBroN.  All  the  things  we  know  of  d.d  occur  ami  the  sliips  were  thort*. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  And  the  men  were  there? 

Mr.  Houtun.  Yes,  .sir. 

Mr.  WiiiTi::.  Ami  to  have  interfered  would  have  been  an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  Hobton.  1  do  not  know  about  tlial.  1  am  not  competent  hi  judge. 

The  CiiAiiaiAN.  lA?t  me  ask  you  a  question.  l>id  you  have  uny  or  nnieh 
dittlcuUy  with  tlie  visaing  of  tiusscs  for  Arnieidutis  and  Syrians  coming  out 
tbrougli  Smyrna  during  the  last  year  and  a  half?  Did  you  have  more  appllcu* 
tioiis  tliun  you  conhl  use  on  ai'eouiit  of  the  quota? 

Mr.  Hobton.  1  have  not  cNhansted  iiiy  quota.  When  1  arriveil  in  Athens 
1  had  100  on  lay  qtmta.  In  Athens  I  did  lud  have  time  to  use  them  up. 

The  CtiAiKMAN.  A  year  ag<i,  lieha-e  the  «|uola  was  exhmisted.  did  you  have 
any  dillicnlty  with  the  vlst^lug  s.tiiaiion? 

Mr.  Hobton.  No,  sir. 

The  Giiaiuman.  Year  ciuota  was  not  exhausted? 

Mr,  Hobton.  The  year  before  I  lielleve  my  quota  was  exhausted. 

The  Chairman,  rrelliiilnary  to  this  pvoiHisid  to  mlmlt  refugees  from  a  cerlalu 
territory,  wlai  HchI  after  a  certain  date,  is  the  lilll  to  take  certain  action  that 
would  admit  ivliigei\s  at  immigrant  stations  here,  ami  aiaotig  those  arc  31 
Aruieiiiaiis  and  Syrians  at  Angel  Island,  Calif.,  and  30  and  4>dd  at  Kills  Island. 
These  last  namwl  have  recently  hemi  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
have  a  Hue  iiimi  grathai  station  hut  no  fiamlgraiils.  Many  of  these  01  iieople 
are  insane,  feehfe-ialiahHi.  tulierciilar,  anil  i>ersoas  suffering  from  trachoma, 
etc.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  whether  any  of  these  refugees  actually  at 
the  port,  suffering  with  lliese  disease's  and  ailments,  shouUI  not  he  adiuUtiHl 

*^^Mr,  Hobton.  TImt  would  lie  a  persoiml  oiiiiiion.  The  comlitlon  heiiig  us  you 
dcscr.be  it,  1  should  think  they  would  he  undesirable  immigrants.  Could  they 
not,  as  a  matter  of  i^conomy,  he  placeil  in  some  Institution  where  they  could 
he  taken  care  of  and  later  taken  home? 

Tlie  IhiAiBMAX.  What  would  you  do;  to  what  Itistitution  would  you  send 
tlieiii?  Here  we  Imve  among  the  refugees  that  have  reached  the  gates  of  the 
CiiitcNl  Slates  at  the  I^icilic  and  tlie  Atlantic  sides,  many  who  are  diseased  and 
nntit  to  enter  our  country.  Wliat  would  you.  Doctor  Lovejoy,  do  with  them? 

Doctor  Iaivkioy.  There  are,  as  I  uuder.staud,  only  GO  of  tliciii. 

The  Chairman.  Yt»s. 

Dotcor  laivi-MOY.  How  many  of  these  nre  diseaseil? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Aljout  30. 

Doctor  IxivEioY.  I  think,  pmlmps,  that  Is  an  exaggeration,  and  perhaps  you 
would  find  only  two  or  tlirei*.  Those  should  he  suhjecte<1  to  the  same  law  that 
affect  other  tieople. 

The  Chairman.  How  many?  ,  , 

niH  tor  lA)VK,ioY.  It  would  he  altogether  unlikely  that  there  nre  :W  disi^ased. 
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The  CiiAiBMAN.  I  am  sure  it  is  between  20  and  80,  this  silting  down  process 
having  reduceil  these  to  this  particular  number,  61,  at  the  several  ports.  The 
question  arises,  **  What  shall  \re  do  with  them?  Can  you  admit  them  under 
bond,  and  can  you  send  them  ai^ywhere?" 

Doctor  Lovbjot.  I  do  not  know  what  the  laws  are. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  lri-esi)ec‘tive  of  what  the  law  is,  you  would  not  mlmlt  tlieiii? 

Doctor  Ja>vk.ioy.  it  would  deiwiiil  on  whether  tiiey  can  be  admitted. 

Mr.  liAKFOi.  1  left  a  inei'tliig  of  fiOO  men  Just  now  tlmt  are  down  hero  in  an 
eAort  to  keep  out  one  tig,  iait  iiere  you  mm  turning  tlies43  diseaseil  iieoidi*  loose 
ami  destroying  the  iieaitli  of  tiie  community. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Wlio  proiK>ses  to  turn  tliem  iooseV 

Mr.  I  am  asking  tlie  question. 

Mr.  Wiimiu  She  is  i^nnpctent  and  e^in  answer  it. 

Do<‘tor  Ix)VK.ioY.  Does  this  not  bring  up  quite  a  fllltorent  que.stioi}.  Wlmt  our 
hiws  shotdti  do,  as  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  pr<iviJe  for  tlie  inspection  of  I  in  mi* 
grants  liefoi'e  tliey  leave  tlie  Old  WorhI. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  If  you  will  write  a  plan  to  have  tiint  doms  we  will  put  it 
Into  law  at  oiK*e,  Can  you  write  a  i»lanv 

Doctor  Lov>%ioy.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  I  >vould  like  io  ask  that  Mr.  Horton  he  nilowi*i]  to  proceetl. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? 

Mr.  Horton.  Tlie  iiioridity  of  nations  seems  to  l>e  entirely  difiPercnt  from 
the  morality  of  individuals.  For  instance,  if  u  fierson  were  sick  and  came  to 
you  for  help  because  he  iiad  no  one  to  look  out  for  Inin,  you  would  take  that 
l^rson  ill  and  do  yonr  best  for  bim.  I  do  not  lielievo  in  bringing  sick  ami 
iliseascil  i»eoi»Ie  into  tbts  country. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  If  yon  iunl  ii  liome  witli  your  wife,  yonr  sons,  and  yonr  danglilers, 
and  n  man  came  along  witli  the  smallpox,  you  would  not  let  Idm  in? 

Mr.  Hokton.  1  Avoulil  not  let  him  into  tlie  liome,  imt  1  would  give  1dm  my 
last  cent  to  provide  for  him. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  The.se  governments  .are  making  arrangements  to  allow  llie-'C 
people  to  return  to  tlieir  own  liomes  in  Smyrna. 

Mr,  Horton.  They  can  not  return  there,  I  lldiik  it  is  \ery  evident.  Tlie 
Turks  refuse  to  let  flieiii  come  buck, 

Mr.  Whitk.  Can  yon  state  to  this  committee,  if  yon  are  tnf4»nn«Hl,  as  ti» 
what  the  usual  treatment  of  old  iiersiais  Is  liy  their  relatives?  Are  their 
oiotliers  and  fathei*s  well  eareil  for?  I  am  referring  to  tlie  Anneiilans  and 
Greeks. 

Mr,  Horton.  The  Armenians  and  (SrtH‘ks  are  ilistinguished  for  tlie  eare  tliey 
lake  of  tlieir  old  |ieop1e. 

Mr.  Whitk.  1  liave  lieard  tlmt. 

Mr.  Horton.  If  lliere  is  aiiytliliig  on  eartii  a  Creek  or  Armenian  will  do. 
It  Is  to  take  gootl  care  of  Ids  people.  'J  hey  send  money,  tw,  and  go  after  ihem. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  fwl  .sure  that  if  refugees  are  admitted,  they,  will 
soon  be  de.sirmis'of  sending  for  more  of  their  relatives,  as  long  ns  the  supply 
bolds  our. 

Mr.  Whiti-:.  I  simll  propose  on  amemlment  to  the  smaid  section  of  this  hill, 
In  view  of  ihat  preposition. 

Mr,  lloRioN.  (*anada  has  n  system  of  exandiiation  for  prospective  immigrants 
behire  they  leave  the  other  Mi\  I  am  fiimlllar  with  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  Vaii.k.  Do  you  know  In  what  countries  that  is  established? 

Mr.  lloKTON.  No,  sir:  hut  I  know  to  a  consideralile  degree  It  is  effective,  hut  I 
do  n<»t  know  In  what  countries  It  Is  estiddislied. 

Mr.  Vaii.k.  I  tldiik  you  will  tind  It  Is  established  in  other  Hrit!sh  territory 
only. 

Mr.  lIoHTON.  You  may  he  right. 

The  Ohaibsian.  And  Canada  now  Is  not  alluring  to  the  class  of  people  who 
seek  to  come  to  tlie  Uiilteil  States.  She  has  a  population  of  only  7,600,000  or 
less,  and  she  has  ntdlmlteil  public  land. 

She  sUfiH»04ls  ill  getl  ng  a  biglier  gratle  <»f  i  nun  {grants  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Vaii  k.  Recause  she  has  plenty  of  gotwl  land  and  we  have  none  left. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  Interest  timse  here  to  learn  that  - from 

Slexicn,  has  made  the  stiifenicnt  that  his  couidry  would  like  to  receive  any 
nmiiher  of  tlic.se  refugee.s.  up  to  many  thimsands.  Let  that  news  be  publlsheil 
around  tbe  world,  and  let  stcqis  be  taken  towanl  placing  tlio.se  refugees  In 
Mexico. 
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A  him  jUnt  (<iM  u\»  that  tim  HrMT'.lMuti  ainliasHmlnr  ttilil  liftii  Him 

iiv  Ih  0)  taku  inOOOof  tlivse. 

Mr.  Wiiim  Mr.  Vickrey  nm  not  iittenQ  at  any  other  time,  ninl  I  ask  that 
If  Mr.  Horton  Is  thrmigh  Mr.  Vickrey  may  he  i»eriiiItloil  to  kIvo  !i!s  stnteiiieiit.  . 

Tlie  rn AIRMAN*.  Are  there  any  further  iiuesthms  to  he  asketl  Mr.  Horton. 
If  not*  we  will  thank  him  for  Ills  coatrllnithiu  nml  allow  Ikiii  to  ko. 

AtTKH  ItKCKSS. 

The  coiiinihlee  reas.semhle4l  at  *J  oVlock  |).  in.,  luirsuant  to  recess. 

The  OiiAiuMAN.  The  eonmilttee  will  he  in  oriler. 

Mr.  Wiim:.  .Mr.  Weston  wants  to  take  the  train  nl  S  o*cUu’k,  ami  I  slioiihl 
like  to  liave  Iihii  heaiHl  now. 

The  CJir AIRMAN.  Very  well,  let  ns  hem*  him  now.  Hive  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Mr.  Weston. 

STATEMENT  OF  O.  X.  WESTON,  EAST  OEANOE,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Wi>4ToN.  My  name  Is  fJ.  W.  MVston,  Hast  Orantfe;  traveling  salesman  hy 
pvore.sH.oii  and  former  major  In  Hie  .\rmy.  'riiat  Is  one  reason  why  I  am  here. 

The  thlim  that  1  wantinl  to  hrhm  iiii  before  Oils  commlthv  Is  Just  a  tiersonnl 
mutter.  1  have  hiH>ti  liileresleil  in  I  lie  American  Ia'kIoii  hoys  wim  have  families 
overseas  timt  they  are  Irylim  to  Ket  In.  1  am  ii  niemlior  t»f  the  American 
lA'Khai.  1  am  not  speaklu;;  for  the  Le;ttoii  hut  I  am  spcakhiit  for  some  of  the 
imhvhhial  memhei*s.  \'’e  have  in  this  room  here  to-day  n  youim  man  whose 
motlier  and  sister  are  imw - 

The  t 'll  AIRMAN  ( Intel  iHisliml.  Itefore  you  itet  to  that  ymnm  man,  let  m 
sH*  what  Lection  tioys  you  re))resetit. 

Mr.  Wkston.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Kmmct  Kvaiis  l*ost,  Ihumor,  Ihi.  1  am 
leiiivstaiHii^  tilts  ytmim  man  in  tuivliciitar,  nnd  I  know  of  other  cases  whick 
have  come  to  my  iitteiition,  travellim  iwer  the  country  as  I  do.  !.eglon  lioyi 
who  liavt*  eome  lo  me  and  said  they  have  relatives  overseas  that  they  would 
like  to  hvlim  over  here. 

The  CiiAtUMAN.  From  all  the  countries  overs^ms? 

Mr.  WrxToN.  In  tliose  t*ouiitrh>s  that  we  are  talking  about  now. 

The  I'll  AIRMAN.  I  hi  yon  make  your  apiK'nl  to  t'lahracc  the  relatives  of  all  l^e- 
glon  hoys  were  i.ileiis  hut  who  put  on  the  uniform  nnd  sorvoil  the  United 
Slates,  or  In  hehall  of  llmse  from  any  particular  countric.s? 

.Mr.  \VKsmN.  1  am  iippeallng  on  behalf  of  American  cith/eiis  who  came  from 
lhc.se  i'ouiilrles  and  this  lilll  spccilieally  covers  Ih  s.  This  young  man  liere  Is  no 
.\rmenlaii. 

The  IThairman.  You  do  not  make  an  appeal  In  htdmif  of  Ihillsli-Amcricftf 
citizens  who  fought  In  the  Army,  hecaiise  the  fact  Is  that  those  Uollsh  ho.vs  can 
bring  theii*  families  In  heniuse  the  ipiota  is  not  taken,  as  1  understand  It? 

Mr.  Wi*y4T0N.  Now,  the  difference  In  the  ipiola  hetwecii  Uussla  or  l•olaml  and 
all  of  this  (oiiiitry  of  the  Near  Hast,  you  will  tlnd.  Is  considerable.  1  liellcve 
that  the  total  (piota  iisslgiied  for  an  entire  year  for  Armenia  and  Syria  and 
all  of  these  count rh^  is  ahonl  2,3IH>  ns  comimred  with  Uussla  with  a  (\uoi9 
of  between  2tMHMl  nnd  Now  11  setmis  that  the  Unssian  qiiola  was  not 

lakmi,  and  when  we  bring  up  an  argument  or  aii.vhody  else  brings  up  the 
argument  that  these  UiissIhiis  should  he  included  III  this  sort  of  hill.  If  you 
will  refer  to  your  statistic's  yon  will  llnd  that  the  Uusslaii  rpiotas  never  have 
been  taken. 

Tlu‘  Chairman.  Yes.  hid  the  ipiota  Is  based  on  the  nuniher  of  ptsiple  of 
certain  mtUoiml  ties  in  the  nmiitry  on  a  certain  date  of  census. 

Mr.  Wkston.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  Arinciilan  pi'oplc  were  not  here  iit  that  dale  and 
your  Unsslait  people  were.  It  lias  Ihhui  established  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Wkston.  I  .see.  WVII,  the  fact  reinnlim  that  wo  have  soldlei's  who 
fought  fc»r  this  country,  who  have  mothers  and  sislei's  right  iicuv,  as  this 
young  man,  who  has  a  mealier  and  s  stcr  right  down  at  Kills  Island.  He*  Is 
willing  to  give  n  guaranty  of  a  tlionsami  dollars  aphsc*  If  tliey  c*oiild  land, 
rathc^r  than  lane  tluMii  sent  hack. 

Tile  (Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hch«  fhcuu  laud. 

Mr.  Wkston.  That  Is  Just  one?  ihliig  I  would  like  to  bring  out,  that  the  Anmrl* 
can  lA»gloti,  at  IcmihI,  wilt  hact\  up  any  siiidi  proposition  as  this,  lie  c*omes  with 
a  Icdtcr  from  Ids  own  post,  saying  that  they  will  go  to  any  length  In  order 
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to  800  tliJkt  this  mother  ami  sister  tiro  lamled.  This  Is  one  argument  In  favor 
of  the  bill. 

Tho  Chairman.  Xu;  that  Is  im  argument  lu  favor  of  mUlltlonal  legislation 
outside  of  this  bill.  The  mere  fact  tliut  tils  mother  and  sister  haptieu  to  be 
from  some  loculi  tv  that  might  be  embraeeil  within  the  very  limited  detinitlon 
of  refugee**  Is,  In  my  opinion,  an  argument  iigaliist  the  bill.  He  Is  not  tho 
only  one  who  wore  tlie  uniform  and  can  not  bring  his  mother  and  sister  hero 
on  account  of  quota  restrictions. 

Mr.  Wkhton.  VVe  have  never  heard  of  any  cases  of  tliat  kind. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  liad  many  of  tliem  hen*.  The  I'olish  quota  will 
be  exhnusteil  In  another  month,  then  we  will  hear  It  from  that  on  until  duly. 
We  had  It  here  all  last  year. 

Mr,  Wkston.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  1  have  been  over  In  that  country  lliri*e 
years  ago  and  conditions  were  terrible  then,  and  I  know  that  the  conditions 
must  have  hcim  all  the  more  horrible  during  the  Smyrna  disaster,  and  from 
then  on,  than  they  were  thn^  years  ago  wlieii  1  was  tbetv. 

The  Chairman.  How  lo.ig  have  the  young  mairs  la^oide  been  at  Kills  IsIanilV 

itev,  M.  J.  Kai^aumiax.  Shu‘e  l>e<*eiiibor  .‘t. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live?  We  will  hear  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OIKOBN  NAZARETIAN,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  Naxauktiax.  I  live  In  lllrmlngliaiii,  Ala.  I  have  been  away;  1  traveled 
1,41)11  miles  to  see  lay  mother. 

Mr.  Wkstox.  He  lias  traveled  1,4(M)  miU's  and  trieil  to  get  paiiors  through 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  IIiav  old  Is  your  sister? 

.Mr.  X’.xyARirriAN.  My  sister  is  27  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  In  the  CnltiHl  States. 

Mr.  X’AZAHKTIAN,  Sliicc  lOKt. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  gaiiito  the  Army? 

Mr.  NAr.ARmAN,  In  1018. 

The  < *11  AIRMAN.  Were  you  drafted? 

Mr.  NAZAiurriAN.  I  enlisted. 

The  Chairman.  In  1018? 

Jir.  X’AZAUCTIAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  X'AXAKhrriAN.  1  was  iltsi'harged  In  1010. 

The  CuAiRiiAN,  Where  did  you  serve? 

Mr.  NAZAiurriAX.  1  serveil  right  here  at  Camp  Humphrey,  Yn.;  Fift>Mli*sl 
ICiigIneers. 

Mr.  Wt:8ToN.  He  was  Injured  In  the  kitchen,  I  hellove.  8oiiictlilng  evplodeit 
In  tlie  kitciicii  and  I  dew  Ids  eye  out. 

(.Mr.  .Nazarctlan  cNldbltiHl  Ids  discharge  from  the  Army.) 

Tho  t'liAiRMArJ.  Well,  I  wish  we  could  help  you.  Where  were  you  liornV 

Mr.  Na/arktian.  1  was  horn  hi  Turkey.  I  titii  a  resident  of  a  different  conn- 
try.  I  belong  to  ITicle  Sam  now. 

Mr.  WiisTON.  He  Is  a  iialiiralixisl  cltlr.eh. 

The  CiiAH^MAN.  Was  he  naturall/ed  before  be  went  into  the  Army? 

Mr,  X'AZAiamAN.  No;  1  have  lids  paper  riglit  liere  now. 

.Mr.  Wr-sTON.  When  were  you  naturalized? 

Mr,  Nazarktian.  In  1018. 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  He  was  miturullzed  by  virtue  of  Hie  provisions  authorizing  serv* 
U-e  men  to  be  natural izeil? 

Mr.  NAZARirriAX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wi-vroN.  He  Is  married  to  nil  .Viiiorlcaii  girl. 

Mr.  XAZARirriAN.  'I'o-ilay  I  leave  my  wife  and  cliUdren  1.400  milea  to  go  and 
nee  my  nmlhcr.  My  inotlKU*  not  starve.  Tiiele  Sants  neeils  every  one  of  lliese 
|KX>r  soldiers;  llie  poor  soldier  noHls  Ciicle  Sam.  too. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  lnM»n  ovei*  to  Kills  Island? 

Mr.  Nazaiottian.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  yiair  mother? 

Mr.  Nazarktian.  I  enidt  see  very  irntcli. 

Till*  Chairman.  You  did  sh*  her?  She  iidghi  he  admitted  to  pay  yon  a  vis't. 
We  will  proci^ixl,  Mv.  Weston. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  O.  X.  WESTON— Besumed. 

Mr.  Wkkton.  TIint  wok  tiiy  tnnln  arjnintont,  Mr.  <*halrinnii.  just  on  botinlf  of 
flu*  Imys. 

TIm»  (*ii.\rf:MAX.  H«vt»  you  hoeu  down  to  m»o  tlie  Swrctary  of  T.n1>or? 

Mr.  Wksto.v.  I  Iiavo  not ;  no.  ah*. 

Tho  t’HAiUMAN*.  Tiiko  tlda  iiitin  down  tliPio.  Ask  ftir  tlio  Asslstiint  Socndary. 

Who  Is  your  noM  witiioss? 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  I  will  <*oll  ThH‘tor  ItowdcMi.  Is  lio  ready  to  proc’CcMlV 

STATEMENT  OF  BEV.  HENBT  BOWDEN,  CONOBEOATIONAL  HOME 
MISSIONABY  SOCIETY,  NEW  YOBK  CITY.  * 

Mr.  IlowoK.N.  I  C4IIIIO  here  simply  to  stale  our  lnteiA*at  in  tiu*  hill.  We  have, 
iiiore  to  do  with  the  Anaeniniis  In  this  eountry  than  any  other  of  the  Frotestaiit 
;:rou|>.  prohahly  more  Ilian  any  idlier  croup,  heeauso  oiie-lhird  or  etie-fourlh 
of  nil  the  Ariiienhins  In  the  eountry  at  least  are  more  or  less  eontuK^teil  with 
IIS,  and  we  think  we  know  soinelhhut  of  what  their  fivllnc  Is  mid  their  position 
111  the  unit  ter. 

This  hill  as  it  appeals  |o  ns  Is  not  n  inatfer  of  iminlcrathni  |>oFey.  As  one 
of  the  incnihers  of  the  (‘Oiiiiuittee  stated  this  mornlnitt  it  an  exit^plioii  lo  an 
esiuhtlslied  polh  y ;  tlefiidtely  made  Unit.  It  Is  detiiiltely  liiidled  lo  the  {leople 
it  toiiehos,  and  the  iH^rioil  fur  wlih^h  It  is  ellVet.  It  dm»s  not  aiillelpalo  In  Its 
own  lianisaiiy  tonC'eoiillnueil  eoiiise  of  eoiidiud  that  eouhl  he  I’alliHl  n  primiple. 
It  is  pat  down  a<  a  iiiiHdinc  of  a  pnrtioidar  s|HK*;ile  <*oiiditioii  whteh  now  existii 
in  liuhilii  s|Kvilie  and  limited  territories. 

.Mr.  Ki>x*7.ka.  Is't  me  ask  you  rljrlit  there  hi  that  eomie<»tIoii —  I  wniiled  to 
ask  tills  of  .Mr.  VIekery — iiiv  you  iissoehittM  w'th  tlie  X«ir  Mast  UellefV 

Mr.  Howokn.  .\o:  not  at  all — that  l.s,  no  olilelal  association  or  coumH'tloii. 

Mr.  Ki.k</ka.  Well,  Ihe  eoiiditions  that  have  arisen  here  are  almost  aiimml 
or  imiitinual  alTiitrs,  tm*  they  nut,  those  iiersecutiuus  and  massacres? 

Mr.  ItowiJKN.  No — iKa*sei*utions  and  tiiiissacres ;  yes:  hut  nu  such  tliini;  as 
this;  no;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Ki.kc'zka.  Wliat  1  moan  is,  1  thought  soinehmly  mlcht  oflor  some  sort 
of  a  solution,  some  sort  of  a  iiernmnent  aim  or  base  reiiicily  for  tlie  removal 
of  tlic»  cause's.  Now.  II  ere  Is  tlie  Near  Mast  rellef-^MUild  you  offer  some  basic 
remedy  for  these  eomriioiis? 

Mr.  Howdkn.  I  tlihik  wc  cmild,  hut  I  did  nut  think  that  was  the  siiliject 
under  discussiun. 

Mr.  Kliix'ZKa.  Well.  1  think  llio  coinmitlet!  would  he  fiiteresttHl.  outsklo  of  the 
iinmedlate  relief  providtHl  by  tills  bill,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  plan,  any 
reiiicHly  that  might  Ih'  offered  that  would  remove  those  conditions  or  at  least 
I’eniovo  the  cause. 

Mr.  liowoKN.  Such  ii  remeily  was  suggc.stcHl  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ku:czka,  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Howokn.  Ami  dettnttely  mid  distinctly  sat  down  upon. 

Mr,  Ki.kc/ka.  M’hat  was  the  remcnly,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  IhiwuKN.  The  suggestion  that  America  should  take  the  respoiislbllity  for 
things.  III  II  fasliiou.  in  Turkey.  ^ 

The  C*n AIRMAN.  How  was  it  sat  down  on? 

Mr.  Uakkk.  l«et  him  tinlsb. 

Mr.  IhiwDKN.  Hut  that  Is  not  the  qiu'stioii  ntider  discussion. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Yes.  it  Is.  Give  ns  your  recoiiiuiemhitloiis.  We  want  to  know. 

Mr.  ItowDKX.  I  ilo  imt  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  eoiiiiiilttee  discussing 
iimlter.s  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Hut  we  will  take  up  more  time  if  .vou  do  not  tell  us. 

Mr.  Kaiaid-iaix.  1  will  ixiver  that  snliject  when  I  address  the  committee. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  lA't  the  gentleman  si»euk  for  himself.  He  knows. 

Mr.  Howok.s.  These  pre.sent  e<mditious  of  things  have  come  to  pass  in  Asia 
lioemise  the  attitude  that  was  taken  at  Versailles  was  never  put  into  effect 
Conditions  were  nUo'vwl  to  run  on  and  run  on  from  bod  to  worse.  Whether 
anything  else  could  have  been  done  or  not  is  a  question,  of  course,  that  must  be 
no'tliliig  more  than  a  matter  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one  person  or  another. 
I  do  not  say  that  one  man’s  opinion  Is  as  good  as  another,  because  opinions 
vary  in  their  quality,  but  It  Is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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^!r.  Kf.KczKA.  Klliiilnatlnfr  the  pollticnl  elde.  ns  n  prnctlcnl  proposition,  here 
is  the  Near  East  i*ellef ;  iim>n1liijr  to  the  tijsiires  they  collected  sonic  $70,000,000. 
The  ehnirnmti  liiis  iimile  the  stntement  that  the  CSovernment  of  Mexico  Is  >vHh 
Inj:  to  tnke  tliese  n^fiigees.  Now,  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  If  It  Is  within  the 
province  of  the  Near  Host  relief,  outside  of  the  relief  that  might  be  nccowled 
by  this  lilll.  that  those  refugees  might  he  trnnsporteil  to  Mexico  und  perhaps 
tit  in  there  very  well  In  the  national  situation. 

.Mr.  llowuKN.  It  might  Ik*.  I  can  not  say  anything  almut  that,  hei’aiise  I 
have  no  authority  to  s|H*ak  for  the  Xi^ir  Hast  relief.  an«1  I  liav<»  no  authorlfy 
to  speak  for  the  Hepiihlle  of  Mexico. 

.Mr.  Ki.wzk.v.  I  was  just  wondering  If  some  remedy  for  the  s!lnntlon  might 
he  found. 

.Mr.  ItAKM:.  Yon  have  antluirlly  to  speak  for  your.self.  What  Is  your  view? 

Mr.  Howuk.v.  Well,  my  view  on  that  Is  s^miily  I  haven’t  sufHclent  Inferma- 
tioii  <ai  llu*  subject  to  express  an  «»plul(ai  of  any  value  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
wlicllier  tliese  |K‘op!e  could  l«'  transferr«‘d  to  Mexh*o.  I  do  lud  know  wlietlu»r 
Mexhi)  would  take  them.  It  Is  a  mere  rumor,  in  my  mind.  1  never  heard  of 
It  until  I  eiitereil  this  rocait. 

.Mr.  It.XKKK.  If  Mexioi  would  Inki*  them,  then  wliat  do  you  say  about  It? 

.Mr.  llowuKN.  If  Mi'xico  wouhl  take  ttieni— -well,  even  then  there  art*  other 
things  to  Ih*  taken  Into  consideration.  1  eonfd  not  ttumiiU  mysidf  to  an  opinion 
tiiat  would  have  any  intelllgemv  In  it.  !  think  it  would  he  a  most  excellent 
tiling  If  Mexlcir  weiv  III  a  pfislllon  to  take  them.  1  do  not  know  whether  sir* 
Is  or  ind.  They  would  lit  into  some  parts  of  Mexico.  1  have  no  doidit.  I  know 
wlial  they  are' doing  here  In  llie  riilt*Hl  States  anil  I  know  they  lit  Into  the 
riilteil  Stales.  'Phis  matter,  however.  Is  not  a  fdll  which  Is  going  to  rel'eve  the 
entire  Near  East  sliiiallon.  It  Is  a  hill  to  iiuvt  the  coiidltioiis  of  a  very  small 
part  of  those  ptsrpte  who  liave  Iukui  driven  oat  from  llieir  lionies.  Just  tliiit 
mtlon  of  those  |K»opIe  who  have  lK*eii  driven  out  niul  who  have  relatives  here 
In  this  country,  and  application  must  he  made  before  .fune  0, 1024. 

Their  rtdallves  niiist  Ik*  In  position  to  make  that  application  before  that  time 
nn-ordlng  to  the  lilll.  It  Is  u  matter  tlial  refers  only,  as  has  heeii  sated  here,  to 
OJlOO  or  perhaps  |K>ople— nobody  can  .sjty  exa<‘tly-~hul  at  the  most  tiu* 

nuiulK*r  is  an  liislgiilllcant  iiiiraher  comparerl  with  the  iHiptilatloii  of  the 
riilti*il  State.s.  or  esaapared  to  the  nnmher  who  are  here. 

The  C'liAiKMAN.  That  has  been  sahl  alioiit  every  Immigniiit  that  ever  iitiite 
Into  tin*  riilteil  States. 

Mr,  llowiiK.N.  Very  true. 

The  t’liAiKMA.N.  Now,  would  you  otiject  to  llmlliiig  lids  to  S.tMKtV 

Mr.  ItowoKN.  I  slioidd  olijwt  to  limiting  It  to  fttKKl,  yes. 

The  CtiAiKMAN.  Would  you  fdtjwt  to  limiting  It  to  20.000? 

Mr.  ItowbKN.  1 4lo  not  think  I  should ;  no. 

Mr.  Whitk.  1>u  you  think  the  Hinltntlons  width  tire  written  In  the  hill  are 
sensilde.  prnetical  limitations? 

Mr.  Howokx.,  I  think  the  liiidtations  that  are  wiiUeii  In  the  hill  are  adt*- 
qnate,  I  do  not  84*0  why  they  should  la*  iimde  atiy  stronger. 

Tite  CTjiAtKMAN.  I  hi  the  llniitatloiis  of  the  hill  say  aiiytlihig  almut  Inell- 

glhle  on  ac<K>uiit  4»f  4llsease  4ir  Inability  to  supiHn't  tbemselves? 


Mr,  llowDK.N.  N4>.  _  , 

.Mr.  WiiiTK.  Pardcai  im*.  Mr.  l*liairman,  tlie  bill  hi  Its  ndmliilstratton  must 
coitfuriti  to  tlie  law,  .  .  .  ,  .  «... 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  Yes;  ns  I  umlerstoud  it,  the  standard  law  remains  the  same. 
This  exempts  those  from  quota  arrangements  who  might  otherwise  be  eligible 
and  who  are  re1atlve.s  4»f  people  In  this  country. 

Mr.  llAKKu.  What  orgaidzatloti  illd  you  say  ytai  wev  with? 

Mr.  Howukx.  The  INaigrcgalloiml  Home  .Missionary  Society. 

.Mr,  ItAKKU.  And  what  Is  y4Mir  iMtsItloii? 

Mr.  Howdkn.  I  am  H|HH‘Iiilly  bi  charge  of  the  work  whh-li  W4*  bav4*  ammig 
forelgn-simakliig  iHmple  In  the  Tidtetl  Sta!4*s. 

Mr.  ItAKKtt.  With  headcpiarters  wheie? 

Mr.  liowOKS.  lit  Nt»w  York  (JIty.  • 

Mr.  llAKKK.  .Inst  what  Is  the  line  4if  your  work?  1  woiiM  Just  like  to  gel 
that  lieforc  I  ask  you  a  <|uestioii  or  two. 

Mr.  IknvoKN.  To  limit  ft  to  this  Armen \tn  matter,  wc  have  In  this  country 
ftlKuit  17  or  18  Armenian  imiigregatlons.  TIuit  Is  iiicav  than  half  4if  nil  the 
Armenian  Iboteslaiit  tmtigregallotis  that  ari?  In  the  rtiltc*4l  States,  and  we  are 
In  toucli  with  all  of  tlie  others.  Tlu*so  are  S4*atlert*il  from  Massatliusidfs  to 
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California.  One  of  tlie  larfceRt  ones  la  in  Fresno,  iinother  In  Ftirlior,  another 
!n  Fowler,  Fresno  County. 

Mr.  IUkeb.  Iti^ht  out  of  Fresno? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes;  rljshr  out  of  Fresno.  All  of  these  are  Inrjre  itroups  of 
people  and  for  the  most  port  they  are  gelf-stipis»rtim;  etiurches>-self-8iisrRlnins 
Kroups  who  are  iimnaKin};  their  own  affairs.  I  have  t:«*neral  touch  with  all 
of  them.  We  know  somethfnj;  of  their  fr  emls;  we  know  somethinpr  of  the 
condition  of  these  things.  We  have  a  young  woman  working  for  us  now  on 
Ellis  Island,  where  we  ore  engaged  In  work  with  the  kindergarten  schools, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  whom  we  have  there  Is  an  Armenian  from  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Were  the  Armenians  sent  to  Fresno  and  Fowler  from  the  East 
here? 

Mr.  Bowden.  They  went  from  the  East;  yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  kept  nccumiitntlng  and  hronglit  with  them  those  that  he- 
cniae  more  prosperons,  and  of  course  they  began  to  develop  the  country  there? 

Mr.  now*DEN.  Yes;  the  group  fs  an  exoe<Nllngly  prosperous  comnnnifty. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  they  hronght  others  with  them  to  Fowler  and  Into  the  agri- 
cuUtira)  district  outshle  of  Fresm>:  anti  y«ai  sw  there,  linhig  the  strwts  and 
doing  the  work,  the  Hindu,  tlie  .Tapanese,  the  Mexican,  and  all  the  others  are 
practically  driven  out. 

Mr.  Bowden.  But  the  Armenians  around  Fre.«no  are  i»cople  wlio  are  ow’ning 
their  homes  and  tlieir  vlneyanls  and  their  orchartls.  They  own  a  churclf 
there  wrorth  $100,0(X).  They  paid  $100,000  for  It.  They  are  prt»si)eroiis — a  very 
prosperous  community.  The  same  thing  Is  true,  not  the  same  degi*t*e  hut  the 
same  character  of  people,  at  Fowler.  I  spent  a  w*eek  with  the  Armenian  con¬ 
gregation  lit  Fowder  a  year  ago  last  summer,  so  I  know  the  details  of  these 
people  and  know  w^hnt  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  .Vrinenlaiis  get  along  In  New  Jersey?  WImt 
w'ork  do  they  do  there? 

Mr.  Bowden.  They  are  engngeil  in  the  silk  mils  at  raterson,  X.  J..  prlneipoll.v, 
That  Is  the  largest  colony,  I  think.  In  New’  .Tersey. 

The  Chairman.  What  «lo  they  do  in  CoinietHcnt,  largely? 

Mr,  Bowden.  In  Connecticut  there  Is  no  large  nuniher  of  them.  There  are  a 
few  In  New*  Britain.  That  Is  the  largest  center,  I  think,  In  the  J<tatc  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  do  you  colonize  them? 

Mr.  Bowden.  We  do  not  colonize  them.  AVe  do  not  ilo  anything  with  them. 
\A*e  haven’t  hronght  a  single  .\riuenlnn  to  this  eouiiti*y,  si>  far  as  I  know*,  ox- 
ceptlag  one  girl  wlio  has  gone  to  school  In  Cleveland,  but  when  thesse  people 
come  they  naturally  assotdate  with  their  relatives  and  people  from  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  Bakfui.  You  have  them  at  Fresno,  at  Fowler,  ami  I  have  boon  thromfli 
there  a  number  of  t*mes  when  we  w*ere  Investlpitliig  other  iimBers.  and  what 
I  have  seen  there  yc*ar.s  before  si^nied  to  be  entirely  chungtMl.  There  seemed 
to  l>c  an  entirely  new  population. 

Mr.  Bow’den.  A'erv  likely. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  w*ords.  wo  are  iii  a  foivign  country  almost. 

Mr.  Bowden.  That  may  he.  Now,  that  sort  of  thing  Is  not  dmie  by  people 
from  the  outside;  It  Is  the  same  tli’iig  that  we  w’ould  do.  For  Instance,  I  w'ns  In 
the  city  of  I)i*esden  before  the  war.  and  on  St.  Johns  Street  la  Presdeii  you 
would  hear  as  much  Englrsh  ns  you  would  ttcriaiui.  walking  on  the  streets. 
There  was  an  English  and  .American  colony  of  50.000  In  that  city,  and  they 
kept  by  tliemseh’es  and  they  w*ent  w’lth  themselves.  Any  people  will  do  that 
anywhere.  You  can't  lielfi  it.  You  take  an  Armenian  family  that  comes  in 
here,  ami  their  cousins  come,  and  those  cousins  arc  not  going  to  settle  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away ;  they  niv  going  to  get  ns  near  to  their  ow’ii  people  as  they  can. 
That  Is  all  there  Is  to  it  That  Is  simply  human  nature.  It  Is  not  Armenian 
nature. 

Mr.  A’ailk.  Doctor,  what  ia*<»iH)rtlon.  rougMy,  of  the  Armenians  In  this  country 
are  farmers? 

Mr.  Bow’dkn.  AV’eH,  I  do  not  know*.  There  are  perhaps  lOO.tXK)  Armenians  In 
this  country,  and  those  wlio  are  In  California  are  very  largely  farming,  That 
Is  the  largest  single  group,  josslhly,  of  Armenians  In  any  State  In  the  coimtrj*, 
the  groups  In  California. 

In  the  East  they  are  not  fanners  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  Boston.  In 
Worcester,  they  are  engngoil  In  w’ork  In  the  town,  business  of  one  sort  or  another. 
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Mr,  Vaii.k,  1>o  you  know  of  any  place  except  this  colony  liere  where  tliey  aie 
enffage<l  In  nKrleiiltnral  oociipatlona? 

Mr.  Bowi>kn.  Oh,  yes — that  Is  the  two  sections  In  which  we  flinl  them  there 
111  California,  In  Fiesno.  I’luiler,  Fowler,  and  Uldtey,  all  comparatively  In  the 
same  general  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Uakkii.  Parller  Is  another  place.  I  went  through  there  two  years  ago. 
Just  after  working  time.  We  slackeneil  up  the  machine  nnd  I  tnlkeil  with  ttie 
men  that  were  with  me.  I  suppose  we  saw  500  to  1,000  men,  nnd  I  iloubt 
whether  wc  saw  three  American  citizens  there, 

Mr.  Howdkn.  Well,  you  will  find  that  most  of  these  Armenians  are  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  In  the  census  that  was  taken  of  Armenians  who  were  engaged 
in  work  In  onr  mnmifaeturcs  Just  before  the  war,  58  per  cent  were  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Hakkb.  Wlint  1  meant  was.  we  saw  the  Hindus,  the  Jntmnese.  Chi¬ 
nese  nnd  Mex*c*ans  so  thick  that  they  wore  touching  each  other,  and  the 
Americans  were  exceptional — it  was  an  exception  to  see  one. 

Mr.  Howdkn.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  refugee  situation  In  the  Smyrna 
district  now? 

Mr.  Howdkn.  Only  ns  I  hwv  from  It,  I  know  fieople  wlio  have  come  from 
there,  and  we  are  In  Intimate  ttau'h  with  Armenians  that  come  from  there. 

The  Chaikman,  Are  .vou  famlHnr  witli  the  refugee  sltimtlon  in  Constanti¬ 
nople? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes,  Ui  that  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Just  In  the  same  way,  but  different  people? 

Mr,  Bowden.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  refugee  situation  In  Bulgaria? 

Mr.  Bowden.  No,  not  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Ho  you  know  anything  about  the  refugees  stacked  up  at 
Marseilles  In  Frances? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes.  I  know  something  of  Marseilles. 

The  Chairman.  There  Is  still  quite  a  large  numhor  stacked  up  at  Oantzig. 
Poland  ? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Well,  that  may  be.  1  doubt  It  very  much. 

Tlie  (Chaikman.  Tliere  are  several  thousand  in  Habana,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  know  sometbhig  of  Pantzig,  Poland. 

The  t*HAiRMAN.  Uefiigees  are  In  all  the  places  I  have  nametl,  nnd  many 
more. 

Mr.  Howdkn.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  T<»  sjiy  nothing  of  Bussia  Itself,  southern  Uiissla. 

Mr.  Bowden.  Undoubtedly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Po  you  think  the  Congress  of  the  UtiitiHl  State.s  w<iuld 
he  Justified  In  enacting  a  law  limiting  refugees  to  the  particular  ones  nnniod 
In  tilts  hill  by  boundaries  and  dates? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  overlook  the  others?  Why? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  do  not  .see  why  not,  because  we  are  diMilhig  with  an  entirely 
different  sitiintlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  soliUer  boy  that  has  just  come  In  here  had  been 
born  in  Greece,  and  wanted  Ids  mother  and  sister  to  arrive  and  tlic  quota 
was  exlmuste<l,  w'oiihlirt  Ids  case  be  exactly  the  same  ns  one  of  tlie.se? 

Mr.  Howdkn.  HIs  own  individual  heart  case  might  he,  but  bis  own  sltua- 
lion  w«mld  not  1h\  You  Imve  got  to  take  the  actual  situation  you  have  got, 
not  something  else,  it  seems  to  me. 

Rlr.  Vaile.  We  have  had  a  situation  very  similar  to  Ibis  In  regard  to  Poland 
tlint  has  been  pressing  us  for  two  yeuix  That  Polish  situation  was  the  result 
of  the  PoPsli  nias.sacre8.  wholesale  iminler.s.  and  the  destruction  of  towns. 

Mr.  Bowden,  Yes;  but  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Vaile.  To  be  sure,  a  Government,  such  ns  It  was,  was  still  existing,  but 
that  was  the  only  thing  that  dllferentlates  that  situation  from  lids,  except  the 
addeil  horror  of  this  which  Is,  1  conceile,  a  good  deal  worse. 

Mr.  Howdkn.  But  that  Is  n  great  thing.  It  Is  n  grnit  thing.  You  cnidt  play 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,  and  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Vaikk.  There  Is  this  dlstlneMon  theiv:  That  there  Is  a  Government  still 
remaining  In  Smyrna— I  he  Turkish  Government. 

Mr.  Howdkn.  No;  not  a  goveninieiit  for  these  jicopte — a  goveruiiieiit  of  the 
ineti  who  have  tiiunlered  tliem,  a  government  that  Is  nut  definitely  and  ahso- 
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hitely  with  Uh  swoihI  Id  Iiaiitl  to  drive  these  people  IiFo  the  sea,  iiiid  whteh 
definitely  states  at  l^iUKanne  that  its  hnsiness  is  to  ^et  these  Ariaenlaiis  oat, 
and  to  Kot  out  every  Ohrlsflaii  In  Turkey.  That  is  Its  Intsitiess.  You  have 
got  no  such  situation  In  Poland  and  never  had  It. 

Sir.  V'AifJS.  Well,  the  |)eople  who  have  npiiearc^l  liefore  us  have  I'laliiKNl  that 
they  31  1  a  situation  very  similar  to  that. 

Mr.  liowDEN.  They  never  have  claimed  any  such  K'tuatiou. 

Mr.  Vailk.  They  claluie<l  they  weiv  driven  tuit  l»y  the  swoimI.  with  llieir 
houses  hurned  <»ver  their  heads. 

Mr.  Howukn.  Undonbteilly  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Vaiijs.  By  Siiiictlou  of  tlie  CSovernment  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Bowukn.  No;  by  the  perhaps  passive  nonresls*nnce  of  the  thwerntaenl. 
That  Is  all.  Here  you  have  got  the  definite  action  of  the  Ooveriiuient  dire<*tetl 
toward  this  definite  end*  and  you  can  not  pat  your  finger  on  another  (*ase 
where  you  have  got  n  shiillar  condition. 

Mr.  liAKKit.  Is  It  your  view  that  America  sliould  lake  up  the  cudgel  itiid 
ninko  a  fight  ngnfiist  that  Gnvoninieiit? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  N<i. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  But  what  distinction  tlo  you  luak4^  now.  hefwetui  this  .TOOt)  or 
possibly  1.1.000  who  might  come  to  relatives,  and  the  other  iiiilUoti  and  live 
hundred  thousand  that  are  refugees? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  What  dlfiereiice  do  I  make? 

Mr.  Rakkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  The  dHTereiuv  that  Is  made  In  the  MU.  Thai  is  all.  What 
I  am  discussing  Is  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Rakku.  S’lai  peo]»le  now  are  apiHsiling  4»n  the  grounds  uf  hiiinaiiity  iti 
protei*t  these  iMMipIe,  nnd  .vou  pick  np  .%.000  and  yru  leave  1. .'>00.000  there  yot 
remaining  uncartMi  for.  Now  where  do  you  get  the  ilistlnclinn? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  I  have  no  particular  Interest  In  oinpliasixing  the  distinction. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  I  would  like  to  Interrupt  the  witne.ss. 

The  C*HAiH3i.\N.  lA>t  me  ask  one  qiiestlrn  first.  As  a  lunlter  of  fact  ih»w. 
would  you  object  to  simplifying  this  whale  thing  by  reinsertion  In  the  hu- 
migration  law  of  words  which  wiaild  permit  the  admissh  ii  of  {tersons  fleeing 
from  religious  nr  imlitioiil  persecution,  whether  shown  by  overt  act  <ir  not? 
Would  you  prefer  that? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  I  should. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  willing  to  reo|K*n  tlie  riilted  Slates  as  ati 
nsyhiiii  for  the  oppresses!  of  the  w’orld? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  Cerinlnly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  tVrtnIuly  I  .sla  nid.  But  that  is  not  what  this  bill  proposes 
to  do. 

The  Chaikman.  But  that  might  easily  turn  out  to  he  the  essence  of  the  proi»o- 
sition. 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  This  hill  tins  undertaken  a  limitation  of  that  pro|H  sltloti. 
the  United  States  having  experimented  now  for  almut  10  moiitlis  wttli  a  u'- 
strlctlve  hill,  and  when  there  developed  refugees  in  any  imrt  of  the  w*or1d 
it  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Uniteil  States  by  that  3  per  cent  quota 
act  had  eeasiHl  to  he  an  nsybini.  So  when  you  get  down  to  an  analysis,  In* 
stead  of  trying  to  specialize  for  certain  refugees,  you  n^df/o  that  If  such  a 
hill  were  ofTereil  by  this  committee  to  the  House  that  the  logh?  of  the  sltuu* 
tlOQ  w’ould  require  the  proposition  to  be  open  for  tlie  refugivs  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Bow'okn.  I  do  not  say  that.  No;  I  do  not  think  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  get  away  from  It? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  Simply  that  this  bill  does  not  assume  at  all.  as  cue.  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  put  it  this  morning— the  bill  is  not  n  policy 
of  imndgratton :  it  Is  nn  exception  to  an  establlsbeil  policy,  and  simply  as¬ 
sumes  to  he  that  exception  to  an  established  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  If  this  is  one  exception,  will  it  not  nhvays  be  used 
ns  a  precedent  for  the  very  next  time  there  swms  to  he  a  desire  for  an 
exception? 

Mr.  Bowdkn.  It  could  be  used  as  n  precedent,  logically,  only  when  you  had 
the  conditions  repented  upon  which  It  Is  established. 

The  Chairman.  We  hope  we  will  not  have  It  reiieated.  but  n  refugee  Is  a 
refuget^  That  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  moke. 

Mr.  BowDi'3»f.  But  ii  refng4H>  Is  not  a  refugee. 
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H'he  CiiAiKSiAN.  lint  the  question  is,  Axe  we  to  make  the  Unitctl  States 
am  as>luni  or  not  nii  asylum  V 

Mr.  Howhkn.  lint  that  is  not  the  point  of  the  bill.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
me  an  example,  ymi  have  got  to  reeognize  my  nttlimle. 

The  IhiAiKikiAN.  Well.  I  am  dtselosing  my  opiMisItlon  to  this  phase  of  it. 

.Mr.  lioWDKN.  That  Is  an  exeeptloii  aletinitcly  put  as  an  exception.  Now,  per¬ 
sonally.  I  <lo  not  believe  hi  our  present  immigration  policy,  but  that  It  not  under 
not  titaler  discussion  at  all. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  lUit  the  prt^seiit  3  |>or  cent,  which  In  elTei’t  ended  migrations 
and  ileiiles  that  the  riiited  States  is  a  i*efnge  for  oppressed  people  beyoml  a 
po>slble  3  per  cent  based  uikui  a  certain  year’s  census— all  the  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  the  |HH>|>!e  liave  been  able  to  get  In  liO  years*  efl'ort— and  now  this  Is  pro- 
iHised  to  he  the  first  opening  of  it. 

Mr.  liowoKX.  This,  however,  is  an  extvptlonal  matter,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
s(Hv  does  not  at  idl  i'<iines  imdei*  the  head  of  opening  of  tlie  gates  to  immigration. 

The  t*iiAiaMAX.  You  say  that,  hut  yon  still  say  that  ,vtni  would  have  the 
I'ldtHl  States  the  asyiinii  for  alb 

Mr.  ItowoKN.  Tiiat  is  my  own  opinion,  not  sUitliig.  liowever.  what  this  hill 
provides. 

.Mr.  WniTF,.  Your  contention  Ik  that  tli's  hill  would  not  fiirntsli  a  justifiahle 
pn^HHlent  for  the  far-drawn  ileductlon  id  the  chairman V 

The  t'liAiKMAx.  It  Is  not  far  drawn  at  all.  It  is  the  logUnd  step,  and  if  we 
are  g(»iiig  tti  ilo  It.  we  might  ns  well  do  It  all  at  once. 

.Mr.  ItAKKK.  Why  do  you  call  It  an  ex<*eptioirr 

Mr.  ItowoKX.  lU'cunse  It  tleiinMcly  assumes  to  he  om»  In  Itself.  Tliat  Is  why. 

.Mr.  Uakkk.  Theu  why  can  .von  make  an  e.\ceptio]t  to  let  in  r>.tMK)  p«w>ple  hi 
dhstress  out  of  ii  mllUon  and  a  half,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
million  and  a  lialfV 

.Mr.  llowoKN.  1  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  niillion  and  a 
half,  but  that  Is  another  question.  The  question  so  far  as  the  bill  Is  con- 

IHTllCd - 

Mr.  Vaiu:  (liiteriiosliig).  Won't  another  bill  bo  presented  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  all  the  tremendous  pressure  of  syinpatli.v — won't  that  next  e.xcep- 
ihai  he  pre.sented  In  Just  the  same  way  that  you  folks  are  presenting  this  oiieV 

.Mr.  IlowoKN.  1  do  not  know  whether  It  will  or  not. 

.Mr.  Vaii>:.  It  lias  Ikhmi  prsented  liefore. 

.Mr.  ItowuK.x.  In  the  case  of  rotand.  It  hud  never  been  pt*esented  on  the 
same  ground. 

Mr.  Vailk.  Not  Identically;  no. 

Mr.  ItowuKX.  Well,  that  Is  an  Important  point.  ?  *'al  is  exactly  the  sole  ikdiit 
am  at  which  ]  am  resting  my  firgumciit. 

Mr,  Vaiij;.  Those  cases  are  identical. 

.Mr.  WiiiTK.  Isn’t  the  gentlemairs  suggestion  i‘qulvalent  to  saying  that  we 
should  never  do  gtsHl  lest  evil  may  come  from  it  In  the  future? 

Mr.  ItowDKX.  Well,  1  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Uakkk.  Huiimiiltarily  It  wouhl  not  be  right  to  ndiiilt  5,000  ami  exclude 
a  million  and  a  half  in  like  circumstances,  would  it? 

Mr.  IlowDKN.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  It  would  or  not.  It  wouhl  depend 
on  the  circumstances.  You  haven't  got  like  circumstances.  You  admit  certain 
1»eople  lierewli'i  are  In  (*(»rtaln  clrcumsbiiK'OS.  That  Is  all  that  this  hill  does.  It 
admits  those  who  are  In  those  c:rcumstam*es.  It  does  mit  admit  those  who  are 
not  In  tiiose  cIrcnmstaiK'es. 

Mr.  Uakki:.  1  know,  hut  that  semtis  to  tie  the  strength  of  the  apikml  to  the 
t'OinniittiH*. 

Mr.  IlowiiKX.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  an  npi>eal  on  the  broader  Irnsis 
if  llie  c*o;iimittt*e  wants  it.  hut  what  I  am  making  an  appeal  for  now  Is  the 
hill. 

The  (?iiAiRMAx.  We  are  trying  to  discover  who  will  Im*  up  here  to  the  next 
apiieal.  We  have  1hh»ii  up  against  it  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  llowiiK.N.  1  am  not  proposing  any  other  appeal. 

.Mr.  Uakkk.  Why  miike  the  upisml  so  strong  and  so  direct  for  tlie  relative  and 
iKd  for  the  others  in  like  I'lrciimstances.  who  stand  side  by  side  over  in  Oivece? 

Mr.  ItowuKX.  lUk-ausc  It  is  a  stronger  tipi»eal  for  the  relative. 

Mr.  Hakior.  \Vhy  Is  it? 

Mr,  HowhKN.  Simply  hei'iinse  they  are  relatives. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  And  that  alone? 

Mr.  Howiikx.  TIuU  in  itself  makes  a  dllTerent  case. 
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Mr.  Rareb.  Is  that  the  sole  ground  that  makes  a  stronger  npi^eal?  I 
want  to  get  this  definitely  so  I  know  w'here  1  stand.  Is  that  the  sole  ground, 
simply  because  they  are  reiatWes? 

Mr.  Bowden.  That  Is  the  sole  grcund  that  the  bill  Is  interested  lii. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  that  your  attitude  In  the  admission  of  tliese  people? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  am  not  appealing  for  the  admission  of  onyhody  and  every- 
body  who  comes  here.  What  I  am  appealing  for  is  the  adoption  of  *^1)18  bill 
which  admits  a  limited  group  of  people  who  have  connections  here  In  the 
country  now  and  can  be  cared  for  here.  There  are  many  of  these  refugees 
who  coil  he  l)etter  cared  for  soint^where  else,  nndoubtedly,  and  those  who  can  be 
cared  for  somewhere  else  would  rather  go  somewhere  else  thnii  come  here. 
There  are  many  of  these  people  wlio  would  rather  go  into  Mexico  If  Bfexico 
could  be  opened,  but  that  is  so  far  a  mere  cloud  in  the  sky.  Mexico  Is  not 
open  yet.  It  Is  only  a  rumor. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  to  ask  the  w’tness  this  que.st  on :  Yimi  have  ex.Mnrned  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Bowden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  You  have  read  It? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  have  read  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  White.  You  clearly  recognize  that  the  supporters  of  this  oniergeiicy,  this 
proposed  emergency  legislation,  are  keeping  In  mind  the  prote(*t!on  of  all  the 
intei*ests  of  this  country;  that  they  are  not  seeking  to  go  further  timii  wo  may 
go  safely  and  conserve  all  the  Interests  of  this  country  as  we  appreciate  them? 

Mr,  Bowden.  That  was  very  clear  to  roe  as  I  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  White.  Then  you  do  not  have  much  sympathy  with  this  hlea  that  If  we 
can  save  but  6.000  or  10,000  we  should  not  exert  ourselves  to  save  any  of  those 
that  we  may  sjive,  ninl  yet  c-onserve  all  the  Interests  and  proteci  nil  the  Interests 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  Bowden.  No;  there  are  perhaps  5.000.  perhaps  6.000 — I  do  not  care  any¬ 
thing  nlKtut  what  the  miiiilw  is — of  the  i»eople  who  have  tlieir  ivlatlvcs  here, 
whom  this  bill  would  aid. 

Mr.  IV HITE.  It  has  got  to  be  admlnlstereil  In  compliance  and  conformity  wllli 
the  ndintnist ration  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Bowden.  Certainly,  as  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bakeu.  I.et  mo  put  this  concrete  question:  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
no  relatives  over  there  at  all,  but  he  has  means.  He  has  a  home.  He  could 
provide  for  tiiree  or  four  men  and  a  family  of  two  or  three  girls.  Here  Is  a 
man  over  here  who  has  relatives.  You  will  permit  this  inaii  who  has  relatB*es 
to  bring  them  In,  but  you  will  not  permit  the  other  one  wiio  Ins  the  meains  to 
take  care  of  them.  Now,  why  do  that? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  permit  that  other  one  too.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  bill  extended  to  that  extent,  hut  I  am  not  plead  ng  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  bill ;  I  niu  pleading  for  the  hill  ns  It  stands,  with  as  much  f n^edoni 
as  we  can  get  into  it,  of  course. 

Tile  OiAiHMAX.  I.et  me  ask  you  conc<»rning  one  phase  of  the  bill:  How  far 
do  you  suppose  tlie  ikimiulssloner  Oeneral  of  Immigration  %vouhi  Iw  able  to 
stand  up  against  this  section  7:  '‘That  If  the  Commissioner  Gonernl  of  Immi¬ 
gration  shall  find  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  to  he  true,  the  refugees  natne<1 
in  the  pet  tlon  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  except  that  in  case  of 
an  uncle  or  aunt  by  b!oo<l  the  commissioner  general  may.  In  h*.s  discretion, 
refuse  adm'sslon  if  he  believes  that  the  refuge  enn  be  provlde<l  for  elsewhei’e 
than  In  the  Uiilte<l  States.”  How  could  ho  stand  up  against  that? 

Mr.  Bowden.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  Imagine  that  would  affect  a  great  many 
I»eople  In  any  way.  That  would  simply  de|>end  on  the  i^mirage  that  the  enmnds- 
sloner  general  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  wo  are  much  ohllgetl  to  you.  Who  will  ho  the 
next  witness? 

ABDITIONAIi  statement  of  MR.  EXiLSWOBTH  HUNTINGTON. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I,sympathlze  with  the  attitude  of  the  committee  nlK>nt  the 
danger  of  establishing  precedents,  and  I  want  the  committee  to  understan<l 
that  a  good  many  of  those  who  support  this  bill  agree  with  them  very  strongly 
on  that  point.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  committee  take  the  nttltmle  that  we  might 
to  Inspect  very  carefully  and  ought  to  restrict  Immigration,  but  It  seems  to 
me  no  precedent  Is  going  to  be  establlshefi  ns  has  been  statwl.  We  have  already 
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a  selective  preceaent.  That  precedent  is  based  on  tlie  fact  that  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  certain  proportion  from  o  given  country  in  our  country  to^ny, 
we  will  take  more  from  that  country.  In  other  words,  because  the  people  here 
*  are  related  by  blood  to  certi.  a  people  over  there  we  say  let  them  in  such  and 
such  a  percentage.  In  other  words,  we  have  established  the  precedent  of 
letting  relationship  determine.  It  (s  now  distant  relationship  and  we  are  simply 
carrying  that  principle  a  little  further.  We  are  saying  that  instead  of  be¬ 
cause  they  are  English  and  because  there  are  so  many  English  here,  let  in  so 
many  more  English;  w'e  are  saying  that  because  they  are  family  relations  we 
will  let  them  in.  I  think  that  is  a  precedent. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Have  you  given  any  thought — you  seem  to  have  studied  this 
very  carefiiily — have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  whether  tlrs  imrticular  provi¬ 
sion  will  violate  the  favored-nations  clauses  of  the  treaties? 

Mr.  Huxtisgton.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that.  It  might  be  wise  to  change 
this  bill  so  that  It  is  couched  in  general  instead  of  specific  terms. 

The  Chaikman.  You  know  It  would  violate  the  friendly  nat'ons  clause,  do  you 
not? 

Mr  HuNTixotoN.  I  think  there  would  be  danger;  therefore  I  would  say  this 
bill  should  be  couchc^d  In  general  terms.  Nevertheless  It  would  apply  In  the 
present  emergency  priiunrlly  to  Anneniaiis.  because  there  is  where  there  Is  a 
great  number  of  refugees.  Now,  the  chanc*e  that  we  will  have  anything  equal 
to  firs  again  is  very  slight,  and  we  could  liiiiU  the  number. 

The  Chaiuman.  Now,  If  you  are  through,  call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Valle,  will  you  take  the  chair.  I  have  to  appear  before  another  com¬ 
mittee. 

(Mr.  Valle  took  the  choir.) 

Mr.  White.  I  will  call  this  young  lady  here.  Miss  Sbablnian. 

STATEMENT  OF  HISS  ELIZA  SHAHINIAN. 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  It  Is  roolly  awful  for  me  to  reuieiuber  my  past  life  and 
cruelty  of  the  Turks,  but  to  make  you  luiderstaiid  this  I  will  say  rinit  all 
those  |)eop1e  that  have  told  you  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks  are  not  c^xaggerating 
tlie  cruelties  that  have  been  done  by  the  Turks.  I  am  an  eyewitness  of  this 
cruelty.  There  are  no  words  In  the  International  dictionaries  to  tell  these 
cruelties  that  the  Turks  have  done  upon  both  nations,  upon  Christians,  whether 
on  the  Greeks  or  the  Armenians.  I  say  on  the  Greeks  1>ecau8e  I  saw  their  cruel¬ 
ties  in  Smynm,  too.  this  year,  and  on  the  Armenians  from  18)15.  when  they  be¬ 
gan;  and  I  want  you  not  to  deny  to  do  something  that  will  cost  you  nothing 
ant!  make  5.000  people  very  happy,  and  make  them  free.  Why  not  do  flifs  thfug 
that  costs  nothing? 

Mr.  Vaiij;.  I>o  you  care  to  say  soEnethliig.  Miss  Shahiuiaii.  abotit  your  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Turks? 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  Ves;  wlmtever  you  like  to  ask  me  I  shall  say. 

My  father  was  a  merchant  of  Ketel,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  we  were  quite  rich. 
1  had  five  uncles,  and  we  were  five  sisters  and  brothers,  and  one  c»f  them  yet 
she  Is  lost.  We  don’t  know  where  she  Is  now. 

Mr.  Vaiu:.  That  is  one  of  your  sisters? 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  Yes:  because  she  dldu’t  know  the  immo  given  her  by  the 
Turks,  and  It  seems  like  we  can  not  find  her.  We  wrote  several  tlnu's  to  set^ 
If,  perhaps,  somebody  knows  about  her ;  but  Dobo<1y  knows. 

Mr,  Vaile.  When  did  she  become  lost? 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  In  1915. 

Mr.  Vaiie.  How  old  was  she? 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  Just  5  years  old. 

Mr.  Vahjb.  She  was  too  young  to  remember  her  name  or  family? 

Miss  Shahintan.  She  can  not  remember  it.  That  Is  why  she  got  lost. 

Mr.  VAnjs,  Was  she  taken  away? 

Miss  SHAHINIAN.  Y’es;  she  was  taken  away.  She  was  captured  by  the  Turks. 
In  1915 — August  12 — we  were  In  our  farm.  We  went  from  our  city  to  pass  our 
summer  time,  ^ly  father  was  not  there.  He  was  In  Constantinople.  We  wired 
to  him  that  from  the  government  two  people  came  and  told  us  that  we  must 
go  out  from  our  home  after  three  days.  Anti  we  didn’t  get  the  answer. 
Again,  three  days  after,  three  gendarmes — ^Turk  gendarmes — came  nntl  forcetl 
us  to  com.e  out  from  our  homes. 

Mr,  Vaiie.  Now,  who  was  there? 
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^IIha  Shahinian.  My  unde,  iny  grumtiincle,  wtis  with  ns.  Ho  wti8  about 
(K)  yoara  4>ht.  We  came  out  with  horaes  atid  two  carriagoa.  VVe  had  with  ua 
five  horHOi<  ami  two  nirrlagea.  We  came  out  and  wo  ORkofl,  “Why  are  wo 
going  away?"  They  told  ua,  “You  must  come  out  from  the  Turkish  terrh 
tnr>V*  We  «nid,  “All  right.**  We  dldn*t  know  what  mean,  and  they 
told  to  iia,  “You  muHt  go  to  Konia."  They  took  uh  not  irom  the  direct  way, 
tlio  HliortOKt  W’ay,  whore  the  carriage  can  go,  but  they  loil  m  through  the 
inouutain  hIx  days.  Thou  one  of  them,  one  of  the  gendarim'a,  c*nme  and  aakoil 
niy  cider  uncle,  he.  aahl  that  ** Where  ia  your  brother?’*  He  said,  ••Well,  I 
don’t  know.**  ••No.**  he  said,  **you  know  about  him.  You  must  tell  where 
he  Is,’*  He  sahl.  “  I  don’t  know  where  he  Is.  Mayln*  lie  Is  at  (’oiistanti- 
hopio;  maybe  he  Is  kllltsl.  We  don’t  know*  nothing  about  him.’*  And  they 
stoned  liliii  and  they  killcHl  him;  they  kilted  him  there.  Wo  lost  onr  micic 
also,  and  wo  were  with  my  gniiHlmothor  ami  my  mother  and  we  went  to 
Konla.  Well,  the  gendarmes  gi>  Into  Konia  and  ask  something  nhoiit  my 
father.  We  don’t  know  nothing  about  him.  and  he  deiimnde<l  im'iiey  from  us. 
We  gave  hhu  some  pounds  of  Turkish  and  he  left  my  grandmother  to  go.  and 
tivfs  time  there  was  an  American  missionary  then* — I  don’t  ivmeiiifier  his  nnine. 
He  knew  ns  la  my  father  a!il  tiusii  to  form  a  eliureh  over  there  In  that 
«*oiintry.  and  iiiy  grandmother  has  askeil  lilm.  “  Do  you  know  almiit  my  son 
anything.  If  he  was  at  Constantinople  or  \vhen»V**  He  tell  my  grandmother. 
“Yes;  he  Is  here.  We  have  kept  him.*’  “Oh,”  she  Ka*d,  “lie  must  ciune  out 
been  use  we  are  going  along.  Perhaps  the  gendarmes  take  off  my  ilaughtenln- 
tnw,  my  children,  and  he  must  come.”  And  this  time  they  haw  written  to  my 
father  that,  **  Your  mot  Iter  wants  you  to  eonie  here,”  and  my  father  has  come 
then  and  my  grandmother  met  him  and  she  said,  “  You  must  come  Avith  me. 
with  your  children.  If  they  kill  you.  never  mind,  or  let  ibeni  kUI  you  wllli 
IIS.”  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  Avith  us. 

We  AA*ent  from  Konla  and  again  started  to  Byzantium.  There  Avas  a  big 
mountain  and  It  was  lm|)ossfhle  to  carry  carriages  or  to  carry  horses.  Agahi 
the  gendarmes  came  and  dem  indeil  itioiiey  from  us.  We  .said.  “  We  guA-e  all  our 
money,  everyfhitig,  we  got  nothing.  He  wild.  “All  right.  If  you  lmA*c»  got 
nothfiig.”  And  Ave  saw  move  tliaii  fid  carriages  w:th  Anueiilniis  that  have 
itime  from  Hnrpnt.  from  Sivas,  from  Krzeriini,  Bursa.  There  Avere  40  carri¬ 
ages  c*oniiiig  and  the  others  were  A\*alkiiig.  They  began  from  K  o’chs^k  in  the 
ewening  to  pick  the  men  from  us.  They  plckeil  tliehi  and  they  said  they  Avaiit 
them  to  make  soldiers  In  the  Turkish  Army.  We  know  fhiit  they  are  going 
to  kill  them.  They  put  them  nAvay  from  us  iIoavii  hi  tin*  valley,  and  we  Avere 
with  the  other  gendarmes.  He  was  leading  ns.  At  inldnlght  he  \A*as  leading 
ns  iii>oii  the  inomitalns  and  lie  forced  iis  to  kaAe  our  earrlages  and  leaA’o  onr 
liom»s  and  walk  on.  We  left  everything  and  Ave  wtuv  walkli^.  We  said, 
•‘Well,  \vhei*e  are  onr  men?  How  shall  Ave  go  alone?”  He  said,  ‘Wreii’t  Ave 
men?  .Xreii’t  Ave  gentlemen  with  you?  Never  mind.  Avalk  on.”  But  AVe  Avere 
hearing  the  shooting  of  the  guns  and  the  crying  of  the  men.  and  we  were  sure 
ahont  It:  they  Avei*e  killing  our  men. 

.\lHait  lAvo  or  Ihret*  inoiiths  ago  we  were  walking  with  them  hriiigliig  us  on 
till*  iiioniittiiiis.  We  camp  on  tl  e  mouiitiiliis  three  or  four  days  and  then  march 
on,  walking  on.  We  mine  to  .Mount  .Mtskiiiia,  It  Is  a  moimtaln  also,  hut  tliei'i* 
are  ruins  of  hig  houses  there.  'Plien  they  began  to  plok  the  girls.  It  was  mid¬ 
night,  near  mfdiilglit.  lK*caitsc  it  was  dark,  and  the  shouting  was  coming  from 
tile  I'umps.  “till.”  Sfild  my  iiiotlier,  •* soiiietlilng  has  lM‘guii  again.”  But  Ave 
flidn’t  know  ayIiiH  it  was,  and  we  lioanl  that  they  are  idekiiig  the  girls.  My 
laothtT  said.  *’  You  must  Avear  llie  dre.ss  of  mi  old  Indy  and  put  blacking  u|K0t 
your  fiii'e.”  I  Avas  Just  V2  years  old.  ••  Let  tbem  not  take  you  away.”  It  b(*gaii 
the  I'ryliig  six  da.A’s.  Six  da.A's  they  gathered  the  girls.  After  all  they  cninc  to 
our  camp,  a  little  Idt  of  a  camp.  My  elder  hvotlier  was  with  us  yet.  They 
eame  and  my  brother  Avas  out.  They  said,  ••Oli,  here  Is  n  gentleman  nlMiut  Id 
or  17  yea iv  old.  Why  didn’t  we  cateli  litm  bofoivV**  .\nd  they  eateh  1dm  and 
tieil  Ills  hands  and  hide  his  eyes,  and  I  came  out  crying.  I  said,  “  Wliero  are 
yon  having  my  brother?”  And  they  said.  “Never  ndiid.  we  are  having  Idtn 
by  your  father.”  I  Hnew  that  they  are  going  to  shoot  my  brother.  Then  they 
said,  “Oh,  there  Is  a  young  lady  also.  You  mme  A\ith  ns.”  1  sitld,  “No;  I  am 
Avith  my  mother  here.  I  shall  have  her  with  me.**  They  said,  “  All  right,  you 
can  haA*e  her.  NeA*er  mind,  you  have  your  mother  also  with  you.”  But  my 
mother  was  unable  to  walk.  I  said.  “  Come,  mother,  let  ns  go  together.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  not  go  with  these  people,’*  hut  they  are  holding  their  hIg  knlA'cs 
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lu  llifir  Immls  iiiiil  they  are  forelnj;  us  tu  k«  with  llieiii.  I  sahl,  **AII  rlulit, 
let  tiiy  iiuither  c«me  with  me;*  We  went  nlmut  40  or  50  steiw.  iitul  they  sahl, 
**Oh,  you  walk  on,  you  oM  big  holy,”  to  iiiy  luotlior,  lunl  she  sahl,  “I  oni 
minhle  to  walk/*  They  sahl,  “Oh.  an*  you  unable  to  walk?  l4‘t  us  make  you 
walk/*  Ami  they  iiusIhmI  the  kulfi»  ui»on  her  breast,  anil  she  fell  ilowii  there, 
I  was  Just  sereiunliiK  ami  eryinit* 

Mr.  KiJ-:exK.\.  What  Is  the  nml  of  her  relatln;;  all  the  terrible  thin;:? 

Mr.  VAit.K.  We  will  exeuse  you  If  you  wish  to  ho  oxeuseil. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  lA‘t  her  tell  her  story.  These  thluKs  eoiiie.  You  <‘aii  not  slop 
them. 

Mr.  Ki.Kt^.KA.  What  ilhl  they  ilo  with  you  then?  .Tust  make  It  short. 

.Miss  SiiAiiiMAN.  Then  they  put  me  away  In  ii  room — 1  ami  alsmt  tCiO  girls— 
ami  I  askeil  one  of  Iheiii,  **\Vhy  are  you  girls  hero?”  *M)li,”  they  said,  “we 
aie  happy  you  eaine  now.  You  would  see  what  happens.  Since  si'ven  days 
we  are  hungry  and  tlilrsly.**  I  said,  “What  Is  going  to  Imppeii  with  usV“  And 
they  said  tliat  the  rich  iiteii,  the  Turks,  and  the  gendarmes  are  eoinlng  to  pick 
the  hlg  and  heaiillfiil  girls  from  here,  and  then  we  don’t  know  what  will  linpiHUi 
with  ns.  I  eonthiuiMl  ahoiil  four  days  thirsty  and  hungry.  Wv  hud  nothing 
lo  eat.  Then  after  four  days  they  came  and  took  I5t>  or  glrbs  and  left  the 
rest  of  U.S.  We  were  just  litth* — 12  or  lU  years  idil— aild  tlie  ugly,  the  lame,  and 
sneh  kind  of  girls,  they  took  tis  away  to  the  river  side.  There  was  a  river,  the 
Kuidimtes  Uiver,  and  they  esiiiie — other  geiidariiies  and  other  Turkish  iHM»pIe— 
and  tlu*y  iK^guii  to  Itilk.  1  lUdii't  know  t!:e  ’rurkisli  talk,  amt  one  of  the  «>ther 
girls  said— I  asked  them  what  me  they  lalklng.  iMH'aiist*  It  was  ii  great  miiidsw 
of  pi>ople.  She  said  that  a  few  of  them  were  saying.  “  us  shcMd  them/*  and 
the  others  sjiyiiig,  “  1^4  us  put  thi^m  In  the  river.**  After  all  they  lied  us 
l<»genier  with  n  r«»pe.  on  one  side  six  or  sev4*ii  girls  and  from  flie  other  six  or 
seven  girls,  and  they  slunit  us  ami  pull  us  Into  the  river  ami  they  left  them. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  river  eiUiie  women  of  the  Turks — w<uaen  niid  men— 
and  II. ey  cut  the  roiK\s  nnd  eanglit  Iiohl  of  the  r«MH*s  and  whatever  they  (‘iin  gel 
and  swim  with  ns  and  hM»k  us  away  from  the  other  side  of  the  river!  1  sahl, 
“  1  have  another  sister.  I.et  me  gtV*  Tliey  s:ild.  “till.  m*ver  mind.  .Uvn’t  yon 
hapjiy  that  yon  get  fm*  from  the  dt^iith?  Sh*.  tin*  others  are  going  In  the  river/* 
I  sahl.‘“  Never  mind,  lei  me  die  In  the  liver/’ 

They  said:  “Xo:  we  <an  give  .V4»n  bread  and  waltu*.  Yon  are  a  tiirUstlan. 
IVliy  iloirt  your  (iiiist  mine  and  save  y<ai  from  our  Iiell?  See.  we  are  killing 
yon:  wo  niv  doing  everyllilng  that  we  want  lo  do/’  I  said:  ”  Never  mind. 
I)i>n*l  say  such  things  now.** 

Then  they  had  ine  with  them,  with  a  lady,  and  then  other  men  they  had 
horses  with  them  and  we  were  going  on.  \\v  met  a  hlg  4*rowtl  of  robber.s, 
Kurd  roliber.  ami  th(*y  ileinaiidiMl  me  from  them,  and  they  sell  me  for  nhont 
fid  ciatfs  to  lilts  man.  this  Kurd,  nnd  they  east  hits  for  me  and  fall  to  a 
elifef  of  the  Kurdish,  lie  tiHik  me  away  to  Ills  liousi*.  I  naaalned  there 
nboiit  four  .vein’s.  I  shall  remember  lliree  tilings  iliat  they  do  |o  me.  One 
that  when  I  went  there  they  trieil  to  foree  me  to  he  a  Mussulman.  The  liiU^f 
who  have  takeii  me  awa.v.  he  was  about  tin  years  obi.  He  said  I  be  stHsaid 
ilay  llial  be  has  taken  me  away:  ”  Now.  S4h*  bow  we  are  iMiwerfnl  and  we 
can  tio  everytliliig.  .Vow  y<ai  iHinie  and  Ik*  a  .Mnssulmaii  and  .vmi  will  be 
free  In  Heaven  nnd  lioiv  also,  and  we  slmll  look  upon  you  like  a  .Miissuhimii. 
You  will  Ik?  fnv  as  we  are  here.**  I  said:  ’’.Vever  mintl.  I  have  beard 
.MofianinuHl  was  not  the  pro]diet  as  lair  I’hrisi  was.”  "  oii.*'  tie  sjild.  ”go 
to  hell.**  and  lie  beat  me  and  I  fall  on  tlie  liom*  and  they  I'ame  and  tisik  me 
away. 

.\fler  tliive  tlays  they  ealh**!  me  again.  They  mibsl  me  ami  tail  me  on  the 
riHif  of  11  little  rmaii  and  they  show  me  lire  and  crowds  doing  soiiietirng. 
They  sahl:  “You  are  S4K»big  that?"  I  said:  “  Ye.V*  E  stv  then*  are  tiirlstlan 
priests  there,  alMHit  six  or  seven  priests  they  liave  brought  then*.  And  they 
said:  “Set*  Imw  Is  the  .Mussuliaan:  lu*  is  iHiwerfiil/*  .\iid  they  lirtuight  them 
there  ami  .said:  “  lAM»k  lu»w  we  are  dtdug/*  aiul  then  they  pull  tail  the  nails 
of  the  priests,  after  they  put  tail  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  and  limy  said: 
“See;  are  you  setingV  We  can  dt*  everyllilng  to  ytair  piie.sts.  Yiai  can  not 
finagine  bow  |H»werful  Is  the  Miissubnan.  Ho  you  proiidsi*  you  will  be  ii  Mils- 
sutmair:”  I  said;  “Never  iiiiiid.  Since  my  parents  have  dlctl  upon  the 
front  4»f  tliristiaiiity  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  die,  hut  not  to  be  a  Mohani- 
nuKliin.**  Ami  lliey  said  to  each  other.  “  lA*t  us  ii  uke  pieliire  on  lier  fait*. 
lA't  her  be  no  tlllYerent.  KverylsHly  who  sit's  lier  tbi  not  niaki*  a  tlllTeremt* 
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With  our  Ami  1  mM:  **Xo;  let  me  die,  but  nut  to  tlo  aueli  tlilim^ 

upou  me.**  Ami  lliey  have  beaten  me  awfully.  So  I  ’was  sick  that  time  luul 
they  Iiavc  dune  this  to  me  Hint  time  that  I  was  uiicuuscious.** 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  That  Is,  they  put  those  marks  mi  your  faiv  when  you  were 
unconscious? 

Miss  SfiAiiiMAN.  Yes. 

Sir.  ItAKKB.  l>id  they  do  it  with  the  otiier  young  ladles  the  same? 

Miss  SiiAiiiMAN.  Yes;  there  were  six  more  young  ladies  there  and  they 
have  done  worse  to  them  than  to  me;  those  pluc*es  on  the  face,  on  the  liiis, 
all  black. 

Mr.  Vaimc.  Now,  whut  Is  the  purpose  of  putting  those  marks  on  these 
girls? 

y\\ns  SiiAfiiNiAN.  So  that  there  shall  be  no  dlfferenct*,  ('hristian  ov  Mo- 
hammeiluu.  They  tlo  nut  know  that  1  am  a  <*iri*istlun  or  a  MuhamiiUHlau. 
^iK'au^e  they  are  Mohammedan  and  they  have  the  custom,  tlieir  custom  to  do 
this  upon  the  Moliaimncilau. 

Mr.  Vailk.  All  Mohammedan  women  wear  the  same  marks? 

Miss  SuAiiiNiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Kacti  chief  has  his  own  mark,  put  on  Ids  wives  or  con¬ 
cubines. 

Mr.  Vailk.  That  is  wbat  I  was  getting  at.  She  has  the  brand  of  iter  iiur- 
thnlar  chief? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Yes;  that  Is  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  will  not  come  off,  will  11? 

Miss  SUAHINIAN.  I  don’t  know  If  it  will  ever  (ome  ofT  or  not. 

Mr.  Kalauijian.  No;  it  is  in  the  blood. 

Mr,  Vailk,  Put  in  wltli  a  needle? 

Mr,  Kalaidjian.  Yes. 

.Mr.  RAKI3.  Mow  early  do  they  coniineiK*e  to  mark  young  ladles  and  Moham¬ 
medan  girls? 

Miss  Shahinian.  As  soon  as  she  Is  horn  they  may  do  Hint  tiling. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  she  is  a  little  baby? 

Miss  Hharinian.  Yes.  Tlieu  once  I  licard  Hint  they  are  going  to  kill  me 
on  ucconnt  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  MoltamnKMbui.  I  beard  tliat  because 
there  was  an  Armenian  bigger  Hinn  me,  and  they  have  talked  to  her.  She 
hasn’t  iMMouie  a  Molnunmodan  but  slie  was  afraid  to  tell  that  she  Is  not  a 
Mohninmeilat].  Every  time  they  lieat  her  as  they  iisinl  to  do  me.  And  she  came 
in  and  sold :  •*  You  go  away  from  here  ns  .soon  ns  you  con,  because  they  are 
going  to  shoot  you,”  I  said :  ”  Well,  whei'e  shall  I  go?”  She  said :  ”  I  don’t 
know.  Go  to  the  Armenians.  Tliey  are  free.  They  are  not  under  force  ns 
we  are.”  I  said :  '*All  rigiit,  if  I  can,  I  shall  go.” 

It  was  night.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  There  was  a  stable  and  I  was  not 
under  a  chief.  NobiMly  was  keeping  watch  iiih)ii  me  tliat  1  do  not  escape, 
because  they  never  Imagined  I  can  escape  from  tticre  for  the  desert.  And 
there  was  a  stable  that  hud  a  little  window  there,  and  1  iiitended  to  go  and 
escape  from  this  window.  I  make  myself  through  the  window  and  throw  my¬ 
self  down  from  the  window.  I  didn’t  know  that  tlie  shepherd  was^ly.ng 
under  that  window,  and  as  soon  as  I  throw  myself  down  and  begin  to  run, 
the  shepherd  get  awake  and  lie  began  to  scream.  On  Hits  scream  the  chief 
awoke  and  he  come,  because  be  lias  got  27  children  and  11 
wives.  I  began  to  run.  I  turne<1  back  and  saw  that  noluHly  was  coming, 
and  1  liegaii  to  run  upon  the  mountain.  Afterwards  there  began  screamlngs.  I 
didn’t  pay  any  attention  and  again  I  liegaii  to  run,  and  I  turned  hack  and  1 
saw  that  five  people  are  coming  on  horses.  I  said :  ”  Now  1  am  going  to 
die.”  They  began  to  sImmiI,  to  shoot  the  guns,  and  1  have  that  cloak,  It  Is  a 
big  cloak,  and  bum  all  the  sides,  and  my  hair  was  all  burniHl  from  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  but  not  any  tire  came  any  Imriii  to  my  biKly,  hat  liec’ause  they  were  on 
the  horses,  us  soon  ns  they  came  down  the  valley  Hiey  caught  me  and  they 
said:  ”Are  yon  still  resisting  yet?”  .And  one  of  them  put  mo  on  the  liorse 
and  I  throw  myself  down  from  the  liorse  and  they  tied  me  from  here,  and  I 
was  on  the  other  side  tit*d  .from  the  saddle  of  the  liorse,  and  tlio  horse  was 
going  about — here.  I  was  and  the  hor.se  was  going  from  there.  They  were 
dragging  me  by  the  horse. 

Mr.  Vailk.  Dragg  ng  you  behind  the  horse? 

Miss  Shauinian.  Yes.  The  liorw*  was  going  from  there  and  I  was  going 
from  here,  dragging  upon  the  stones.  When  we  i*enc1)e<l  Hie  laaise  my  hoily 
was  Just  black  like  this  |!adf<*at:ng  tier  Idack  dross],  and  I  was  near  to  die. 
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There  wns  u  chief  of  their  rel^jrlon  mhl:  ‘*T>o  the  remedy  a«  eoon  na  you  can 
to  cure  her,  because  she  ra  yoln^  to  die  In  her  relijdo!i.  She  didn’t  get  Mohain- 
me<hiii  niid  she  is  going  to  die  in  lier  religion,  and  we  nre  shiflil  then  because 
we  couldn’t  make  her  Mohninme<!an.”  And  tlien  they  put  some  medicine  upon 
my  hmly,  and  a<x  months  I  was  sick  In  timt  wny,  six  months.  Then,  when  I 
get  cured.  It  was  nimut  six  months,  and  that  time  Just  was  four  years  T  have 
been  l>y  tliere  hy  the  Turks,  by  the  Kurds. 

Mr.  VAtrR.  How  dhl  yon  hnnily  get  away? 

>liss  When  the  tw»a<t'  c-iiine  over,  my  brother  heard  that  1  am 

there,  ntid  the  English  Army  was  saving  the  Armenians  held  hy  the  Turks, 
and  tny  brother,  they  have  caught  him  and  tied  his  hands;  was  captured  hy 
nn  Arabian  to  be  a  servant:  to  tie  bis  servant;  and  when  the  English  Army 
lias  come  to  Damascus,  my  brother  was  .saved  by  this  English  Army. 

Mr.  Vaii.k.  And  your  brother  got  the  English  to  look  yon  up? 

Miss  SHAlIINfAN.  Ves. 

Mr.  V\irK.  Where  Is  your  brother  now? 

Jf*ss  SifAinxTAN.  He  was  nt  Constantinople,  hut  I  don’t  know  where  lie  Is 
now. 

Mr.  Yaii.e.  The  Kiifflisli  didn’t  take  anv  of  yon  folks  with  them,  did  they? 

Miss  SHAHfNiAX.  The  English  brought  us  to  Aleppo  and  give  us — ^leave  us 
in  the  Tied  Cross  orphanage. 

Mr.  VAII.K.  Did  yon  have  relatives  here? 

Miss  SfTAiiiNiAX.  Yes:  I  have  nn  uncle  here  nnd  I  came  to  my  uncle.  I 
thought  1  was  going  again  to  l>e  captureil  hy  the  Turks,  This  Is  the  th*rd 
time — tl'c  tlilrd  massacre  I  have  been;  first,  in  1915;  second,  in  1922:  and  If 
ciinie  to  Smyrnn  thinking  that  Jiinyrnn  Is  the  safest  plnce.  hut  it  wasn’t,  and 
the  Turks  came  nnd  they  slaughtereil  ngnin. 

Mr.  YAif,E.  Yon  were  in  Smyrna? 

Miss  SfiAiiixiAN.  Yes :  I  was  at  Smyrna  and  I  c-scaneil  fnmi  Smyrna. 

Mr.  YAm:,  Wlien  did  you  first  come  to  the  l^nlteil  States? 

Miss  SHAiriNiAX.  This  year,  on  November  1.  T  land  on  Ellis  Island,  nnd  T 
was  on  Ellis  f  sin  ml  about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Eakrr.  Were  you  in  Smyrna  during  the  fire? 

Miss  SfiAHiNTAN.  PoF  24  hours.  during  tlie  massacre  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  there  on  the  0th  of  September  nnd  from  that  on? 

Miss  SiiAHiNiAN.  September  11  I  enme  out  from  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yon  came  out  on  Septemlier  11?  The  fire  was  on  the  Ifith.  And 
where  did  you  go  from  Smyrna?  You  left  on  the  11th,  nnd  w’here  did  you  go? 

liks  SnAtfiNiAN.  I  came  to  Snloniki.  1  came  upon  little  ship,  a  Oreek  ship, 
the  Prtfriit,  They  brought  us  with  woundwl  soldiers  to  Salonlki. 

Mr.  Vait.e.  With  whom  were  ymi  staying  at  Smyrna? 

Miss  SiiAiiiNtAN.  I  was  in  the  American  college. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  Snloniki.  you  came  wliere? 

Miss  Shahiniax.  To  Athens.  And  from  Athens  I  cnnje  here.  Now  I  am 
free  nnd  snveiV  In  life,  but  my  relatives,  my  nation,  my  sisters  are  st*ll  suffer¬ 
ing  hy  the  Turks,  nnd  I  am  sorry  that  you  deny  to  help  them,  to  open  the 
<inota*.  to  come  therein. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  relatives  back  In  that  rountr>*  that  you  know  of, 
except  your  brother,  that  you  think  Is  In  Constantim'ple? 

Miss  SiiAHiNiAN.  No:  I  have  got  only  an  nun^ 

Mr.  Raker.  And  where  Is  she? 

Miss  Sham  INI  AN.  1  don’t  know  where  she  Is,  She  Is  by  the  Turks.  Sho 
was  left  when  the  Greek  Army  came  hack  to  Smyrna. 

Mr,  Raker.  How  old  dkl  you  gay  you  are  now? 

Miss  Shahintan.  At  that  time  I  w’as  12  years  old. 

^ir.  Raker.  In  1915? 

Miss  Shahintan.  Yes. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  where  did  yon  say  your  uncle  lived? 

Miss  Shahintan.  My  uncle  Is  nt  New  York  now. 

Mr.  Vaile.  How  old  were  yon  when  the  Turks  got  you? 

Miss  Shahintan.  Just  12  years  old. 

Mr,  Raker.  Will  you  give  you  uncle’s  name? 

Miss  Shahinian.  His  name  Is  Vnbannn  Shavnkeon, 

Mr.  Raker.  What  Is  b*B  addreas? 

Miss  Shahtntan.  Forty-four  Tiexliigtofi  Avenue. 
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Mr.  Rabjdb.  Were  there  any  number  of  young  women  left  Smyrna  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1S22,  at  the  same  time  you  did? 

Mlm  SuAUiNiAN.  With  me? 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Yea. 

Miss  Shajuiniam.  We  were  about  35  young  girls  wlien  we  left  there. 

Mr.  iiAKSB.  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  at  that  time,  before  any  trouble 
really  ensued? 

Miss  SUAUINIAN.  The  massaci‘e  was  begun  when  we  were  at  the  Ainericuii 
vollege  at  the  time,  and  Miss  Mills,  directress  of  the  Amorlcaii  College  of 
Smyrna,  was  there  and  we  told  to  her  whnt  we  are  going  to  do,  and  she  said 
that  it  is  going  on  like  this  massacre  a  few  days,  and  she  said :  “  I  uni  sure 
that  nothing  Is  going  to  happen,  because  so  many  warships  i»f  English,  Itahiin, 
und  FVench  are  here,  and  1  am  sure  nothing  will  go  Impiien/*  1  suld;  *M>h, 

I  can  never  believe  tlie  Turks,  because  1  liave  seen  their  cruelty,  utid  I  I'an 
not  remain  here/*  And  1  said  to  the  girls  that  were  with  me  at  the  college, 
and  at  midnight  the  American  sailors  were  there  and  we  askinl  the  American 
sailors  to  bring  us  to  the  Italian  school,  to  the  seashore,  tiiid  they  brought  us 
to  the  Italian  schotd  and  there  w^e  hud  u  nurse,  lui  Italian  inline.  We  asked 
her  to  aid  us,  to  bring  us  to  the  seashore  by  the  .ships,  and  she  hr< eight  us. 
With  those  girls  are  Greek  girls,  Greek  girls  that  came  with  me.  We  suld: 
'*Iiet  us  aid  the  wounded  soldiers  and  you  let  us  to  go  on  tlie  /'a/ris  that  is 
going  from  here,’*  and  they  said,  “  No;  It  Is  iini)Ossible,  bei‘ttuse  only  the  wounded 
soldiers  are  going  on  the  Patrh**  But  we  uskctl  and  we  begged  that  we  arc 
going  to  bo  nurses  upon  this  ship,  ami  we  promised  to  them  that  we  shall  ilo 
our  best  for  the  wounded  soldier  if  you  will  leave  us  to  go  on,  and  they  left 
us  to  go  on  the  Patrls,  We.  were  11  hours  on  the  VenoGa.  the  warship  Italian,- 

II  hours,  and  after  we  got  on  the  Pafris  we  came  to  Saloniki. 

Mr.  IlAKiCK.  How  many  young  hidii^  were  attcmllng  the  American  college 
there  ut  the  time  you  left? 

Miss  SiiAiiiMAN.  Uli,  lols  of  i>eople.  Not  the  g!i‘ls  only  hut  lots  of  peojde— 
thousands, 

Mr.  White.  That  had  taken  ivfuge  there? 

Miss  Shahinian.  Yes;  they  took  refuge*  there  from  the  massacre,  lots  of 
people. 

Then  I  met  my  tnlsslonaiy  teacher  nt  Birauis.  She  said  to  me:  **  Yim  prophe- 
sleil  this  time.  You  said  that  you  never  believeil  the  Turks  l)ei*nuse  you  have 
seen  them,  but  1  c*ould  never  tmugino  that  the  Turks  can  he  so  cruel.  1  saw 
now  with  my  eyes,  and  you  wore  right  when  you  told  me  you  can  not  believe 
them,  because  they  are  so  cruel.  I  saw  It  Uiat  they  nre  more  cruel  than  you  can 
ever  tell.” 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  Do  you  siioak  the  Turkish  dialect  or  language? 

Miss  Shahinian.  Yes;  1  siieak  Turkish,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Just  a  little  bit 
Kurdish. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  many  came  over  with  you  from  Athens? 

Miss  Shahinian.  Nobody  only  1  came.  Nolsnly  came  with  me. 

Mr.  Rakkk.  Y«)U  Just  came  alone? 

Miss  Shahinian.  Yes;  1  uiii  sorry  to  say  that  I  came  alone. 

Mr.  VAII.E.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  ' 

Mr.  White.  None,  whatever. 

We  have  another  witness,  Mr.  Kalaidjian. 

STATEMENT  OF  &EV.  M.  T.  KAIUkIDJIAN,  SECBETABY  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
ARMENIAN  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  I  am  an  Armenian  clerg>'nmti,  now  seiwhig  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M,  C,  A,  for  the  Armenian  department  in  Now  ITork  City,  and  also 
counecteil  with  the  oimgrognt tonal  hoard  of  pastors  ut  large  for  the  Armenians. 

I  wish  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  general  statement  about  the 
Armenians. 

I  wish  the  members  of  the  committee  will  Just  forget  about  the  Near  East, 
he<*ause  that  Is  a  generh*  term,  and  just  think  of  Turkey  before  the  war.  which 
consisted  of  all  that  country  south  of  the  Black  Sea  and  north  of  the  Meiliter 
ranean  extending  east  as  far  ns  this  Russian  1>prder,  down  to  Mesopotnnda, 
Syria,  then  on  the  Bosphorus  taking  In  Constantinople  and  that  territory 
which  14  yellow  on  the  map  |indh*atingl.  That  was  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  west  of  Constantinople? 
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Mr.  Kal.\idjiax.  Yos,  air;  taking  Thrace,  going  from  Constantinople  as 
fur  us  Tliraee,  was  Turkish  Empire  in  1914. 

Mr.  ilAKiat.  How  fur  south  did  that  extend? 

Mr.  Kau\idjian.  That  extetitled  ns  far  iis  Syria,  down  to  ralestliie  ns  far 
as  the  Suez  t^aiiaf.  • 

Mr.  UaKkk.  I>own  to  tlie  Suez  Canal? 

.Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Yes;  it  took  In  all  IMilestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Now,  with  tliat  area  of  Turkey  before  tlie  war  there  were  in  round  tiuuibera 
2,090,009  Ariuen  aiiH.  t>f  these  2.000,000  Artitenlaii  iHHiple,  3,000,000  livtHi  in  tills 
territory  iindlentlng],  in  the  six  Turklsli-Arnioniuii  Provinces,  Asiniir,  Uoth, 
liilHs,  Sivas,  Hnrput,  wiiilc  the  other  million  were  divided,  scattered  all  over 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

Mr.  Hakeu.  Now,  wlien  the  division  came,  3*'nglnnd  took  part  of  tliem? 

Mr.  Kai..\iimian.  No;  in  the  division  in  1S78  Hus.sia  took  part  of  Armenia, 
part  of  Itussiaii  Armenia.  IMglaiid  has  no  part  of  Armenia.  England  tmik 
.Meso|Mitamia  and  l^ilesliiie;  iiiandutes  over  those  territories. 

Mr.  ItAKER.  1  say,  England  gut  part  of  liie  Armeidaiis. 

Mr.  KAi.AiujiA.v.  The  iMirt  of  Turkisii  territory  whlcli  did  not  have  Arntciiiaiis. 
There  were  very  few  Armenians  In  Me.sorK>tanda  or  PaUvstine  liefore  the  war. 

The  ChfAiKMAN.  Now  then,  when  tluMiuotii  was  itmdo  np,  the  ipiota  law,  how 
was  tliat  <’oiuitry  divideil? 

.Mr.  KAt..\m.iiA.N.  The  qiiolii  was  made  the  first  year  lKH*ause  this  was  Turkey, 
this  as  it  Is  shown  liere  witli  this  blue  i*olor  was  Turkey  [iiidinitliigl,  wldcli 
bad  only  a  little,  (ii5  quota  for  the  aimual  quota.  Armenia,  whicli  is  iiere 
iindicuting]  as  .vou  see,  was  emiicil  hy  tlie  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  llie  hound- 
nrie.s  on  the  Turkish  side  were  determined  hy  President  Wilson,  and  was  given 
some  1,600— over  1,500— quota.  This  year  they  changed  it,  because  we  presented 
an  argument  to  the  department  that  while  the  Armenia  that  was  created  hy  the 
treaty  had  1,500  or  so  quota,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  Armenia  ns  who  were  In 
the  United  States  In  1910,  76  per  cent  of  them  were  born  outside  of  tbat  terri¬ 
tory,  and  were  born  in  territory  tiuit  was  Turkish  .si 111,  and  the  iwople  that  were 
c<milng  iiioKtIy  were  from  that  territory,  .so  its  quota  of  Armenians,  Uussiaii- 
.^rineiiinns,  did  not  help  the  ivfiigivs  who  came  from  the  Turkish  fsirt  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  Tile  doimrtinent,  therefore,  lias  cbangeil  llie  quotas  this  year,  and 
made  things  much  easier  hy  making  all  the  former  Turkey  ns  «me  quota  of 
2,388,  and  by  giving  .Vrmeiila  <ltus.st«iii-.\rinen{a,  which  Is  only  a  .small  part  even 
of  the  Itussinn-Armeiiln)  aliout  230  a  yvnr,  .Now,  so  far.  all  these  nioiitlis,  up  to 
Oecemlier,  every  month  we  liad  no  trouble  wltli  quota  problems  until  mav,  t^f 
course. 

The  CTiaikman.  Now  let  laea^^k  you.  If  a  rt*soliilioii  inmld  he  made  that  wouhl 
1‘oriddiie  all  of  that  territory  Into  one  designation  for  quota  lairposes,  calling  It 
'*Near  East,*'  w*ould  it  aid  In  the  situation  of  the  Arnieiiinti  people? 

Mr.  Kai.aumiax,  Well,  that  will  liulude  Anneii'a,  Imt  “Near  Kust,’*  as  I 
said.  Is  a  generic  term.  You  cun  Include  in  the  Near  East.  Per.sia  atui  part  of 
Kgypt;  you  caA  liichide  western  Armenia  or  Georgia,  hut,  ns  a  malter  t*f  fact, 
ttiis  hill  redates  to  and  tlie  country  that  we  are  interested  in  is  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  former  Tnrki.sli  Empire,  or  Turkey,  that  Is  now  being  reesttddisla^l. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  he  possible  to  make  a  combination 
i»f  the  countries  in  the  Near  East,  so  that  the  grand  quota  of  ail  the  countries 
c*onteinplated  would  he  enough  larger  to  consideraldy  relieve  the  situation  in 
regard  to  i*efiigoc8  of  the  kind  that  we  are  now  considering?  Is  that  iHissible? 

Mr.  Kai.aiAiian.  Ye.s;  hut  it  will  not  give  any  more  qniita.  If  It  Is  based  on 
the  ;i  fK»r  ccnl  quota,  unless  you  cmnhtne  Itiissla  with  Turkey,  it  will  not  In¬ 
crease  the  minilier  that  you  c'an  admit.  Tiie  iptota  of  Grensv  is  exhausted: 
the  quota  of  Syria  Is  exhaiisKHi :  the  qimta  of  ^losopiUanra  nnii  As.syrln  i.s  ex- 
lianstcd  as  Gther  .Vsia,  so  that  by  combliifng  llaaii  togetlier  ymi  can  not  in¬ 
crease  your  quota. 

Mr.  it  AKER.  Tlie  Turks  have  come  bore  and  exhausted  I  heir  quota? 

Mr.  !\ai.aii>.ti.\n.  I  .say  this,  that  while  the  quota— now.  this  quota  law  may 
Ik*  all  rtgtit,  Imt  there  are  cerlnln  things  that  are  working  tiardsliips,  ami  (»ne 
of  ttiem  Is  this,  that  In  1910  there  were  HO.OOii  Armenians  here,  for  example, 
let  ns  say.  and  you  give  us  2.388  <iunta,  Imt  on  this  quota  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Turk  from  csmdng,  hw-ause  he  was  horn  then*:  and  they  lia%*e  mne. 

The  Chairman.  Not  In  any  number. 

Mr.  KAT.Atu.TiAN.  Well.  some.  Every  Turk  Hint  come.s  Is  pushed  in  with  tin* 
Armenians,  GrcH*ks.  and  Assyrians. 
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Mr.  Vaiik  Then*  Is  ini  iilior  mtson,  why  Iho  Turk  mii  not  i-itm*.  Ui* 

ox<'lui1tMl  uiiflcr  tlio  K<>nor:it  iinivislons  of  the  law  k«»p  ii;r  out  those  wImi  ta*- 
llov<»  ill  or  priiftlfe  iNilypiniy. 

Mr.  Kat.aiimiax.  lliit  I  have  known  of  Turks  that  have  hmi  iifIniUtetl  Into 
Ihe  l^tteil  States. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  Certainly  they  have. 

Mr.  KAT.AIIM1AN.  Ainl  they  say.  “Why,  Ihe  relluloii  tenehes  that,  hut  1  don*t 
helleve  that  myself/*  ami  they  ^»et  hi. 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  We  have  mtiiiittfMl  lUirliiK  all  this  time,  right  along,  haven’t  we, 
something  like  2.hOU? 

Mr.  KAi.Ain.iiAN.  I  have  here  the  statlsticH  in  lOaS— 2,327  ndinlttcMl. 

Air.  Tt Anna.  That  Is  what  I  said. 

.Mr.  KAtAiiuiAN.  In  lOOh.  K20:  In  IhHI.  1.233:  and  so  lai.  So.  hetweiui  lfi03 
and  Ihtft.  12.3T7  Turks  have  hi»en  admfttoil.  In  spite  of  the  fart  that  Wif  have 
a  law  that  a  polygamist  nin  not  come.  I  do  not  know  how  It  Js,  hut  they 
adm*tte<l  (hem.  .\nd  1  may  say  that  a  gocwl  many  have  gone  laiek  sliiee. 

The  CiiAUtMAV.  \nw.  wait  n  minute.  Those  figures,  did  you  hvliig  them  np 
to  Ihin.  tiieludliig  the  Turks  and  Armenians? 

Mr.  KAf.^\nMfAN.  No;  (his  is  prohahly  the  fii*st  report  that  give.s  figures  for 
(he  Turks  separately.  I  have  a  reiiort  liere  for  (he  Anneiilans. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  l>o  you  have  tliein  dlfTerentlated? 

Mr.  Kai.aiimi\n.  I  have  a  veimrt  of  (lie  Armenians  and  ti  report  of  the  Syr¬ 
ians.  ns  T  fake  them. 

Mr.  Uakkii.  Separate  and  dlstliiet? 

Mr.  Kai.aiu.iian.  Yes.  s>. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  The  Turks  separahMt.  the  Armenians  si*parat(Ml,  and  (he  Syrians 
separated? 

Mr.  KALAiii.tiAN.  Yes.  sir.  1  have  the  figures  right  here. 

Ttie  Chairsian.  Now,  the  large.st  nuinhor  hrotight  In  In  any  one  year — Turks 
(hat  eame  to  the  rnltfsl  States  In  any  one  year — Is  in  1D14;  2.0117? 

Mr.  Kaijmimian.  Ye.s.  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  Now,  go*iig  out  were  .SOO,  leaving  net.  1.800;  deiH>rted.  8 - 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  Ciider  this  hill  that  we  are  eonsldering  now,  a  Turk  can  conic 
lo  (his  eniuitry. 

Mr.  Wiim:.  1  didn't  know.  Air.  (3iairmnn,  that  they  elnssltle<1  them  with 
refertaiee  to  race  and  nationality  hotli. 

The  Chairman.  Wp  are  tiding  to  do  it  now.  I  think  these  figures  are  wrong. 

Air.  llAKKit.  We  got  them  from  the  Department  of  1*nhnr.  Those  lire  the 
Department  of  I,nhor  tlgure.s. 

Tlie  f7(f AIRMAN.  I  know;  hut  they  only  oommenr*ed  race  c1n.sstflciitlon  re- 
iviitl.v.  I  suppose  lie  *s  right.  The  mimher  of  Turks  In  12  years’  time  Is  2.204. 

Air.  Kalaiimian.  Mr.  Chalrinnii.  since  1014  we  have  the  race  class  figures, 
and  I  have  figures  that  I  can  supply  you  with  If  nece.ssary. 

Afr.  Hakku.  What  tc»rrltor>'  was  it  flgureil  on  that  the  ITnlted  States  should 
have  the  inandate  over? 

Mr.  Kai.aiii.iian.  Thi»  CnltiHl  State.s  nmudate,  Ihe  first  proimslCon  was  that 
(he  Cnfted  States  should  take  n  mandate,  according  to  the  report  of  General 
Harhonl.  over  all  this  country  (fiidlcaCng  on  niapl,  including  old  Turkey,  Uus- 
slaii  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  <*oiiiitry  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  MedI* 
terriinean :  and  the  Idea  was  that  we  would  have  all  of  Kakn  and  we  would  lia^e 
Cimstantinoplo.  Smyrna,  all  that  rich  territory  which  would  have  heen  eco¬ 
nomically  a  self-supporting  eoiintry  and  a  country  which  would  have  heen 
worth  wli'Ie  for  America  to  tackle.  That  was  the  Idea  of  the  mission  that 
went  there,  hut  afterwards.  In  1020.  after  the  treaty  of  Sevres  was  slgneit - 

Mr.  Uakkr  (Interposing).  That  was  the  territory  that  wo  were  to  take  the 
mandate  over;  the  Cnltml  States  was  to  take  the  mandate  over? 

Mr.  KAf.AiiMfAN.  That  was  the  original  proposition. 

Air.  Uakkr.  Ahout  how  many  iieople  were  Involved  In  that  country? 

Mr,  KAi.AiD.nAN.  Well,  In  that  country,  if  we  had  taken  a  mandate  like  that, 
wo  would  have  liad  ohout  fifteen  to  twenty  million  people — ^Turks,  Georgians, 
Armenians,  Tartars,  and  Greeks,  all  Included. 

Afr.  Uakkr.  Now.  this  was  not  done:  this  mandate  was  not  taken? 

Mr.  KAI.ATIMIAN.  No.  Then.  In  1020.  when  finally  the  treaty  of  Sevres  was 
signed,  tills  small  Armenia  was  created;  and  then  again,  as  you  will  remember, 
our  President  askeil  Congress  to  authorize  to  assume  the  mandate  over  that 
small  Armenia. 
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Mr.  Uakkr.  Now,  we  iltil  iiot  Imve  aiiythluff  to  i\o  with  the  treaty  of  SiH-ren, 
flid  weV  We  tlldu't  sIrii  It,  betniuse  we  had  not  deolaretl  war  aRalnst  Turkey. 

Mr.  Kaijiidjiax.  But  we  lind  I  Ids  inueli  to  do.  that  the  iMiwer.s— Turkey 
and  Arnu'iila  also— elRncsl  It  nnd  they  all  uRretHl  delinltety  that  the  arhltnitlon 
4»f  I  he  Bivaldent  of  the  Ignited  States  would  he  tliml  nnd  aeeeptalUe  to  all 
H]Rnator:eK:  nnd  so  our  President  was  askcnl.  and  lie  dre^w  the  honnflarles,  hut. 
of  course,  Oonstniitlnople,  the  tioverniiient  of  the  Hultnii.  ui*eeiitwl  ami  .siRiied 
the  treaty;  and  then  Mustaidia  Keitial  Dasha  mine  out  and  rejeetcnl  and 
opiMised  It,  and  to-day.  as  you  know,  thanks  to  the  help  that  has  bc^en  ^voti 
to  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  thnaiRh  out  allies  of  Frnnm  and  Italy,  they  have 
torn  to  pieces  the  treaty  of  Sevres  nnd  have  estaldlshed  the  prcceilent  that 
treaties  «ui  he  torn.  Of  eoui*se,  we  don’t  know  where  It  Is  pdnjr  to  lead. 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  You  say  they  violated  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Kai<aiimian.  The  treaty  of  S0vre.s  has  bi*en  torn  to  pieces. 

Mr,  Vailk.  They  made  n  Hcinp  of  paper  of  It? 

^lr.  l\Ai.AnMiAN.  Yes;  they  made  a  scrap  of  paiw  of  It.  That  was  one  of 
the  issues  that  we  foiiRlit  the  war  for. 

Mr.  Bakkk.  Who  signed  the  tivaty  of  S^v^es? 

Mr.  KAi..\injiAN.  KiiKhind.  Frniu'e.  Italy,  IlelRiniii.  tTzeclioslovnkla,  Yuor<i- 
slavla.  tti'eec*e.  .\rmenla.  and  Turkey.  * 

Mr.  VAII.K.  Ill  otlier  words,  the  signatories  to  the  lA^anue  of  Nations? 

Mr.  Kai.uimian.  Hut  now  I  want  lo  tell  you  ahont  Ihe  Ainenlaii  refuRws. 
how  many  and  wheiv  they  are.  Before  the  war  we  hail  2.«J0d,Udd  of  .Vrnieulaiis. 
iif  lids  IMMMMKKI  when  the  war  broke  out,  ahout  :aMM»UO  crossed  o\cv  from  this 
lerritory  to  llussia.  and  to-day  we  have  about  2oU,tJ00  .\rineniati  refugees  who 
are  in  Biisslan  Armenia,  and  iliey  are  safe  and  they  an*  not  asking  to  cHiiia* 
here.  Tluy  are  there, 

Mr.  ItAKKH.  Are  liny  sallslieil  with  the  lliis'^iaii  tfoveriinieiit? 

.Mr.  Kai.aiimiax.  Well,  that  is  the  only  government  lliat  has  Rhen  them 
In  aee  so  far, 

Mr.  Uakkk.  They  are  .sallsth*d  with  it? 

Mr,  Kakaiimian.  They  are  satlslliMl  that  they  are  saf<*. 

The  C*iiAi»MA.\.  What  Is  Ihe  provinee  that  tliey  are  In? 

Mr.  K.xiiAiiMiAN.  Tliev  are  hi  lln*  Provlinv  of  ICrhan  and  annind  M«mioI 
Krivan,  around  lieiv  |  iidicallmrl.  There  are  atmiit  a  million,  a  little  over  a 
million  Arinenlaiis.  and  |M»rliaiks  ahead  a  ipiniler  of  a  ndUhai  oilier  ran*s  then*. 

.Mr.  IlAKKa.  I  iloii’t  want  t«i  interrupt  you.  hut  I  was  Just  wtanteriiiR  If  tiny 
are  now  satished.  as  near  as  tiny  can  he,  with  Ihe  jjrtiverniiieiit  and  the  naidi' 


Hons  there.  ’  ...  ..  v- 

.Mr.  Kai.aiimiax.  Well.  v<ai  iviinaiiher  that  in  lh2<>.  when  the  LeaRiie*  of  Na- 
lions  was  hi  .session.  Ihe  Turks.  ivall/liiR  llial  Ihere  were  sllll  enough  Avnic- 
idiiiis  and  that  Iliey  were  RolnR  t<i  have  an  Armenia,  liny  weiii  ovi'i*  Ihe  iMinler 
of  Biis.'^la  nnd  slarttMl  a  m.  ssmie  t»ver  lliere.  The  Aniienhiiis  did  iiol  .solicit 
liny  help  frolic  the  Allies  and  Ihe  UMRiie  of  Nations  Hint  was  :ii  session  at  Ihe 
liuic,  hut  tlie  Uassiaii  Soviet  .Vviny  hail  a  little  la'art  ami  liny  sent  Inna'S  and 
loM  .Miisiaplia  Kemal  Pasha’s  n»presi*ntallves  lo  Ret  old  and  Huy  Roi  out.  and 
.since  then  .some  Uus.siaii  troops  nmler  an  Anneiiinn  general  Imve  kept  iK'me, 
mid  iMior  ltus.sla,  starvIiiR  herself,  has  seal  HmmI  ami  elo|lie.s,  and  even  Riven 
Rold  to  .staldllze  Ihe  money  l•omlll*o||s  lliere.  So  Huy  have  Rotten  atnl  are 
RetlhiR  a  Rooil  deal  of  helii  from  Itussla  Hiert*,  mid  Huy  had  to  he  salislhsl 
uiiiiin*  I  III*  prt‘seid  t*oiidltlc»iis.  Innuuse  there  Is  no  choice.  If  our  allli*s,  jiiir 
finiiier  alllc.s,  will  not  help,  of  eonrse  Hiey  have  to  take  whatever  help  Huy 
e.m  Ret  from  Soviet  Ihisshi.  Iwninse  Hail  Is  the  iiaiid  Hint  fetMls  them  imw. 

.Mr.  WTiitk.  They  fiH-l  that  their  lives  are  safe? 

Mr,  Kai.ahmian.  Yes:  that  Is  It.  .  ^  ... 

.Mr  {(AKi*:i:.  That  Is  nut  very  much  conshleratlon  If  every  other  HiIiir  you 
stand  for  on  earth  is  Rone.  The  mere  ftwi  that  you  laive  ,vour  life  doesn  I 
amount  to  much  If  everytlihiR  ,vou  stand  for  on  earth  Is  Rone. 

.Mr.  Kai  AiiMiA.N.  Well,  lives  «uii  hulhl  houses,  hut  houses  can  not  hulld  lives. 


Bow  Ik  lids?  .  ^  ^ 

Mr.  ItAKKB.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  do  you? 
Mr.  Kai.aiimiax.  That  Is  nil  this  hill  provides. 
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Mr.  Uakrb.  You  nrc  an  American  citizen,  and  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  this 
c'omniittee  that  the  United  States  has  ever  promulgated  or  consented  to  such  a 
doctrine? 

Mr.  Kaiaiojun.  Actions  speak  louder  than  nny  promulgation. 

Mr.  Haki^ir.  lint  I  want  to  hind  you  down  clearly  on  that  now.  You  have 
never  seen  an  intimation  nor  a  suggestion  from  the  Secivtary  of  State,  any 
SeiTefary  of  State,  ever  promulgating  that  doctrine,  but  It  has  always  been 
the  Ollier  way.  strongly  inclined  and  in  favor  of  prote<‘tlng  tlie  rights  and  tlie 
lives  of  Ainericaii  citizens  wherever  located.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Kai.aiimian.  Not  with  the  Turks.  Tiiere  are  a  good  many  Anler^^au 
citizens  wlio  lost  their  lives,  and  itie  Oovernnient  did  nothing. 

Mr.  WitiTK.  I  want  to  ask  .von  this  cinestiiai  If  you  will  alhav  me.  A  gn^at 
flea  I  of  encouragement  Is  now  being  given  to  the  Uhrlstlaii  residents,  foreign 
resiflents.  ami  maybe  Ulnlstlnn  I’esifleiits.  of  Constant laople.  to  believe  tliat 
tliey  iin»  safe.  Hint  they  niv  to  stay  there.  That  Is  Lonl  Curzon's  olis«a*vntlon. 
iiiid  we  do  not  know  nil  that  Mr.  Cidld  has  stdfl.  lie  may  not  he  ft>rr(>ctly  nn^teil 
in  the  public  prints.  There  must  be  .some  feeling  In  tlie  minds  of  the  ministry 
of  these  great  powers  that  the  Turk  Is  going  to  observe  sfime  honor  In  keep- 
ing~that  the  Turk  has  given  assurances  that  may  be  ilepenfU*<l  upon,  tin* 
Kemallst  government. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Twenty  different  times  In  the  past  they  have  given  as- 
sumnees  ami  they  have’^ever  been  kept.  • 

Mr.  KALAfn.irAN.  I  may  say  that  liy  tlie  treaty  of  1870  the  powers  agreefl  to 
supervise  the  reforms  which  the  Turkish  Oovernment  promised  to  carry  on. 
anfl  England  separately,  through  the  convention  of  Cyprus,  took  unto  herself 
to  give  security  of  life  ami  pmperty  to  Christians:  and  If  those  six  powers  «1ld. 
not  protect  the  imissacres  In  ISOO  and  1000  and  1014  and  now,  and  not  even 
now,  that  they  have  in  tlie  armistice  l»etw(>en  the  Allies  ami  the  Turks,  that  la 
case  of  disturbances  tlioy  sliall  have  the  right  to  roocenpy  the  Armenian  part 
of  the  Turkish  territory,  yet  massacres  take  place  befon*  their  eyes  and  they 
m*ver  lift  their  hand  tf>  say  a  wor<l.  Po  yon  wonder  that  wo  can  not  hclleve. 
that  xvc  can  not  fake  the  word  of  the  Turk,  not  evf»n  llie  word  of  onr  Christian 
Allies? 

The  (UiAtKMAN.  Tiiiit  is  a  pretty  good  argnineiit  against  disarmament.  Is 
It  not? 

Mr.  Kat.aid.iian.  Yet,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  ilisarinnmcnt. 

Mr.  Vati-K.  Pisarinanient  for  the  Turks  first? 

Mr.  Kauadjtan.  Pisarinanient  for  the  Turks  first,  that  Is  right. 

Thank  you  for  the  .suggestion.  1  Applause.) 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  figures  for  the  Armenian  refiigms. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  others  would  you  disarm  he.Hlfle.s  the  Turks? 

Mr,  Kataitmian.  Well,  I  think  what  Is  good  for  one  nation  Is  g<HMl  fur  nil 
nations.  We  ought  to  disarm,  all  of  us,  anti  If  they  nil  disarm,  tlieji*  certainly 
can’t  fight. 

Mr.  Vaiw  Wf*  laul  a  young  Indy  on  the  witness  stand  a  niiniiti*  ago  w’lm 
told  one  of  the  most  imthetlc  stories  that  we  have  listened  to.  anil  one  of  her 
uncles  WHS  .stout'll  to  death  before  her  eyes.  They  didn’t  roi|Uirc  a  weaisiii  b» 
do  that.  They  had  war  before  they  Imd  guns. 

Mr.  Kai«\id.i?an.  We  ongbt  to  have  policemen  of  Ihe  world.  In  Washing* 
ton  ben*  wo  have  no  nriny  but  wo  liave  iiollceinen  tt»  make  peace,  so  we  ought 
to  have  policemen  over  there. 

Mr.  Rakhi.  They  generally  carry  a  MiidgtHm  and  a  six-shooter  and  are 
ready  to  do  business,  ns  they  ought  to  he. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this  fpicstion :  Po  you  think  the  Ameri(*an  Oovernment 
has  fallei)  to  give  the  American  citizen  protection  under  the  Oreek  Ooveni* 
meiit  or  the  Turkish  Oovernment?  Is  that  your  view? 

Mr.  KALAID.IIAN.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  American  flag  was  fii-ed  at  In  the  city 
of  Van.  It  Is  n  fact  that  the  Chrlsthin  missionary  in  Erfu  was  kllleil;  It  Is  a 
fact  that  other  Arinentans,  naturnlizeil  Americtm  oittzons  and  Amer bun  born 
citizens  were  klllwl  and  we  look  no  action  because  we  were  afraid  that  It  might 
lead  to  war  and  we  did  not  wont  to  declare  war.  That  Is  a  fact  that  the 
State  Department  will  support  me  In  my  statement. 

Doctor  liOVEJOY.  May  I  .say  a  w'^ord  right  there?  I  wish  to  say  Just  one 
word  In  support  of  what  has  licen  said,  if  I  may.  If  I  understood  you  cor- 
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rettly — now  of  coum*  I  <lo  not  know  nnytlilnt;  nlwiit  law — hut  If  1  nmloratooil 
>011  correctly,  Hervic<>  In  the  United  Stotes  Govcrninent  conHtftutes  cltlxenshtp? 

Chairman.  No. 

Doctor  Ix)VK.ioY.  Then  I  inlHiniilcrRtood  tlint. 

The  Chairman.  It  c*oustitntes  a  preferreil  step  In  obtaining  citizenship. 

Doctor  lA)VK.n»Y.  1  wns  going  to  say  this,  that  while  I  was  In  Smyrna,  tlie 
last  (lay  I  was  In  Smyrna,  for  the  week  tliat  I  was  there,  I  liad  noticed  n 
young  man  who  spoke  gooil  English,  standing  in  front  of  our  relief  house. 
The  relief  house  was  next  door  to  the  American  consulate  and  he  was  used 
as  an  Interpreter  lietween  the  Americans,  wlio  were  helping  these  people — 
that  Is,  the  soldiers,  I  mean,  and  the  sailors  and  the  relief  workers,  and  he 
was  a  good  Interpreter  and  I  didn't  know  who  he  was;  I  knew  he  helped 
me  ami  I  asked  him  about  It,  and  the  Inst  day  he  was  there  he  came  in  and 
sidd  to  me:  have  servefi  13  hiontlis  in  the  American  Army;  I  was  in 

the  Unlteil  States  and  I  servcMl  In  the  army  13  months,  and  now  the  Turks 
are  going  to  take  me.*'  I  tried  to  see  the  consul  and  tried  to  get  some  sort 
of  protection  for  him  but  1  cimtd  not  get  It, 

Mr.  ItAKim.  Now  do  you  know,  taking  that  fact  to  l>e  true,  he  and  he  alone 
Is  to  blame,  because  during  tbe  war  In  eveiy^  cantonment  an«l  In  every  place 
where  there  were  20  men.  there  was  an  agent  sent  to  these  men  to  have  them 
naturalized,  and  wo  passe<l  a  law  so  that  he  c^iild  be  nntnrnlizcHl  without  any 
trouble  on  earth. 

Doctor  liOVRiov.  Perlmps  he  did  not  know  about  It. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  trouble  of  It  is  they  nil  knew  It  when  they  wanted  to  know. 

Doctor  Txivejoy,  I  know  at  any  rate  that  Is  what  happened.  I  went  with 
him  to  see  the  American  consul,  and  the  consul  said  he  could  not  protect 
him.  That  was  the  20tli  of  Eepteniber,  and  when  I  went  away  he  wms  still 
stnnd'ng  there  and  he  was  probably  taken  by  the  Turks.  I  simply  wante<! 
to  state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  get  his  name? 

Doctor  Ix)ve.ioy.  No;  hut  I  will  tell  you  who  could  tell  you  more  almiit  him 
than  I.  I  called  on  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  the  publicity  man  for  the  Near 
East  Relief,  to  examine  his  pai»ers,  hec^aiise  he  took  pai)or.s  from  his  pocket 
to  show  that  he  was  a  soldier. 

The  Chairman.  lA‘t  his  mime  he  reported  to  the  State  Department,  and  let 
him  remeinhor  this,  that  the  trouble  we  have  had  In  the  United  States  Is 
that  aliens  get  their  first  papers  and  ossiime  they  have  got  citizenship.  Now 
lids  limn  serveil  In  the  Army  and  assumed  that  he  was  a  citizen,  hut  he  hint 
certain  steps  to  perform,  very  simple  ones.  In  order  to  make  him  ii  citizen. 

Mr.  Raker.  Refore  you  leave  that  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  During 
your  experience  over  there,  didn't  yon  find  that  the  American  citizen  was 
protected  and  his  rights  looked  after  by  his  Government? 

Dw'tor  lx)Vi-ifOY.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  child  horn  in  the  l^iiiteil  States? 

The  Chairman.  He  Is  an  American  citizen. 

I>o(‘tor  UovtMoY.  Then  I  will  say  that  their  r'ghts  weri'  not  looked  after, 
hecansi*  some  of  the  chUdren  who  were  there  wllli  those  Gn^ks  had  been  horn 
III  the  Cniteil  States,  and  they  were  not  protectetl. 

The  Chairman,  Most  of  those  <*oniitries.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  give 
citizenship  to  those  horn  here,  of  other  nations,  reserve  the  dual  nationality 
fi»r  the  parents.  I  think  Greece  nnd  nearly  all  the  other  countries  deny,  when 
tlu‘y  wnid  to  deny  It.  that  the  national  of  their  country  may  expatriate  himself 
as  ho  pleases,  so  they  always  regard  him  ns  their  citizen,  and  we  have  no  way, 
wo  liavo  no  registration,  and  the  aliens  Just  Jump  up  on  Iheir  hind  legs  and 
yell  aga'nst  the  registration  Iti  Ihe  United  States,  anil  we  have  no  way  of 
finding  those  children  or  knowing  tliey  were  horn  in  the  Uniu»il  States',  all 
lHH‘anst»  of  I  lie  conduct  of  the  alien  countries  and  their  nationals  hi  this  country 
who  do  not  het^mne  citizens. 

Doctor  Lovimov.  I  am  not  plming  any  blame:  I  am  merely  reciting  an 
Incident. 

The*  C^ti AIRMAN.  Yim  have  jusi  touched  on  ilie  one  thing  that  iimkos  the  Im¬ 
migration  prohU'iii  so  hard. 

Dof^tor  T,ovwov.  1  knew  of  on©  family  where  several  children  were  horn  in 
UcKlicster.  N.  V..  that  were  In  that  group. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  he  quite  dlfhcidt.  under  circiimstaiKX's  like  you  have 
described,  to  ileterinine  wlietlier  the  child  was  horn  In  Ainoricn  or  not,  even  If 
the  parents  conseiiU'd  to  registration. 

Dwtor  Lovwoy.  Yt‘s,  sir;  and  It  was  quite  Impassible  to  sny,  on  nccouiit 
of  that  great  stress. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  But  tills  gentleuiuu  rather  startetl  to  make  some  ilatiiagiiig  re- 
ItectloDs  on  our  country  unit  1  was  a  little  afraid  that  he  was  go.ng  rather 
far  afield. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Isn't  this  the  sltuntloiit  taking  the  state- 
ineiit  that  was  given  this  morning  by  our  Consul  General  Horton,  with  other 
facts  that  we  know,  that  it  is  n  sort  of  neglect  by  the  various  governments, 
particularly  the  four  named,  that  has  brought  about  this  difficulty  in  Smyrna? 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  I  should  hate  to  go  Into  that  subject,  you  know.  1  can 
state  very  briefly  what  1  think  created  the  situation.  It  was  created  in¬ 
evitably  by  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world. 
The  munitions  were  supplied  to  those  people  by  the  Christian  nations,  and  then 
the  Christians  held  up  their  bands  after  all  the  soldiers  weiv  gone  and  allowed 
the  Turks  to  reek  vengeance  on  Innocent  people. 

Mr.  IlAKER.  They  walked  off  and  left  them  there.  Is  that  right? 

Doctor  Ia>vkjoy.  They  ditl  not  do  anything. 

The  Chairman,  Just  name  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  please.  You 
Hmrge  that  against  the  Chr.stian  nations  of  the  world  ninl  yon  want  to  let  it 
stand  that  way,  do  you? 

Doctor  Lo\'ejoy.  I  would  qualify  it  In  this  way:  The  outstanding,  strong 
Christian  nations  of  the  world - 

Mr.  Uakek.  Just  oiii!  other  question.  This  Is  not  a  new  tlrng.  This  has  bt^n 
going  on  now  for  centuries,  has  it  not? 

Doctor  liOVEjoY.  No;  this  went  on - 

Mr.  IlAKKR  (interposing).  No.  Not  this  particular  iiiussacre.  but  the  same 
kind  and  character,  luayhe  not  so  large,  bat  the  trouble  between  the  Christians 
aud  the  Turks  has  been  going  on  ns  far  as  we  can  read  bai'k  almost? 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  Oh,  you  are  putting  the  question  so  that  ytai  aiv  making 
it  hard  for  me  to  answer — but  I  want  to  say  this:  Y’uii  know  It  Is  iinimsslhle 
to  answer  your  question  exnctl.v,  becans4»  you  arc  ii  lawyer  and  you  are  putting 
fortli  qustlons  that  bring  forth  a  C'ertaln  answer,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  sfi 
far  us  the  main  thing  was  concerned,  the  destruction  of  Sniyrim  and  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  rosultcMl  from  that  destrnctldn  of  Christian  |KH)pIe  Is  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  thing  In  nil  the  idstory  of  Christian  niartyrdoia.  There  Is 
nothing  like  it  and  no  comparison  can  he  drawn  with  any  other  tiling  that  has 
ever  happened. 

Mr.  Uaker.  Now,  tlint  will  be  read  In  the  rec'ord  here,  nnd  1  want  yoa 
to  bear  In  mind  what  has  occurreil  In  years  gone  hy  in  relation  to  tills  same 
thing,  when  nlinost  tliree  times  as  many  iH^opte  were  deported  ninl  massncreil 
ns  were  massacred  in  this  instance. 

Doct'  r  Ia)Vejoy.  I  am  speaking  of  one  city,  one  luippetiiiig.  I  mii  not  speaking 
of  huig  cal’s  of  time;  I  iini  si^enk  ng  of  one  happen  ng, 

Mr.  WniTi-x  1  would  like  to  nsk  this  nnestioii.  Doctor:  Is  it  not  pi-ojuM'  to 
indicate  that  tlie  ITnited  States  ships  and  the  Giwk  ships  had  done  all  they 
could  to  relieve  tlie  situation  by  lransiK>rtliig  those  victims  of  tlie  lire? 

Doctor  Lovejoy.  While  the  tire  was  on,  the  ships  of  the  ITilted  States  and 
other  ships  took  away  some  of  the  iieople.  hut  nfterwanls  ns  soon  ns  the  fire 
was  over,  they  all  got  orders  not  to  take  any  more,  and  so  they  wei’e  not  taking 
any  more,  and  they  just  stayed  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  United  States  shii>s  get  orders  not  to  take  any  iiioiv? 

Doctor  IjOVWoy.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  had  orders,  but  they  quit. 

The  Chairman.  To  .vour  own  knowledge? 

Doctor  Lovk-ioy.  To  my  own  knowledge.  They  were  not  taking  them,  and 
they  were  sending  hack  any  refugee  wlio  swam  out  to  the  ships,  after  n  ler- 
ta*n  time. 

Tlie  t^HAiRMAN.  Now  wait  a  nitmite.  If  we  ndiqil  this  lilll  and  make  n  law 
of  It,  will  we  not  be  ’n  the  same  position,  lai  a  little  broader  sc’ale,  that  If  one 
collies  who  Is  one  day  heliliid  or  one  day  ahead  of  tlie  restrictions  in  this  hill, 
that  we  will  have  to  send  him  hack? 

Doc’tor  lAivwov.  Well,  I  am  not  siK*akliig  ot  the  etTect  upon  the  Idll:  I  am 
meridy  reciting  things  that  happened  at  Smyina. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEODOBE  BOBTOU. 

.Mr.  Bohtom.  It  Is  a  fact  that  at  the  very  heginiihig  the  American  ships— 
the  Ainericiin  warships— were  taking  only  American  cltlwns.  Imt  five  ilays 
aGer  Instructions  were  rocelveil  liy  .\diii1ral  llr’stol  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make  arrangements  to  evacnnle  all  the  Christians,  ami  the  .Xinerlcans 
linil  then  taken  17  On»ek  shliis  under  their  contnd,  under  ttie'r  protection— 
Greek  ships  with  that  flag— Imt  they  took  lliost*  |ieople  from  Uellcnn  SpU  2 
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out  of  Sinyiiin  luul  carrUnl  them  for  12  ihiyn'  journoy  to  Mttylene,  anO 
they  earrle<l  out  all  the  Cliristliina  from  Hmyriin — men. 

The  C'MAiRMAN.  That  Ik  a  corret'tlon  of  the  statement  Just  iiia«le. 

Mr.  Kortoli.  That  Is  what  I  wanteil  to  say, 

Mr.  Wumu  How  many  ships  did  you  sayV 

Mr.  Hoktou.  Seventeen  (Sreek  ships  were  Itiken  umler  the  control  of  the 
Amerteaiis — Admiral  Hrlstol.  Three  ilestroyers  were  meeting  the  17  Greek 
Khlps  every  moi  iiliii'  at  IVlican  Spit,  oulslde  of  Smyrna. 

The  Chairman.  Any  statement  as  to  what  the  ITntteil  States  did  or  did  not 
do  should  tie  made  to  the  <*oinniittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  not  to  this  com- 
lllittel^ 

Mr.  Kaiaidjian.  If  you  wilt  allow  me,  I  will  just  finish  my  statement  and  say 
that  out  of  these  2.000,000  iieople  .tlmt  were  there  before  the  war,  there  are 
now  780.000  alive,  of  which  2i)0.000  are  In  Itusslan-Arinenta  «ife.  We  are  not 
asking  any  favors  for  them.  About  100.000  havt^  taken  ivfiige  down  hi  Syria. 
They  are  safe  there.  Tliat  Is  under  French  mandate.  And  there  are  obcait 
1.10,000  In  C!onstantIiiop1e  who  are  .Armenians.  1  am  just  .sjieaking  of  the 
150,000  Armenians,  ot  which  iierhaps  40.000  already  have  left  the  city  of  Coii- 
stantliiopte,  froiiV  my  repi^rt  of  yestenhiy  from  an  Arineninii  lawyer  who  has 
just  arrived. 

Then  we  are  to!«l  by  the  national  delegation,  and  very  brielly,  that  In  tills 
former  Turkish  terrlhiry  tliei’e  are  now  130,000  Armenians  who  have  been  told 
by  the  Turks  to  get  out,  and  they  are  coming  to  the  seashore  to  the  nunilmr  of 
130.000  refugees  coming  out  of  the  eouiitry. 

The  C.’HAtRMAN,  .Are  any  other  people  being  piishnl  out  of  the  cimntry  by  the 
Turks? 

Mr.  Kai  aiimiax.  I  <*au  tell  you  only  about  the  Armenians. 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  How  does  It  come  you  are  only  lnten»st4Hl  hi  the  Armenians? 

Mr.  Kalaiixiiax.  llecnu.se  I  am  of  Arnieiifun  descent  and  naturally  I  want  to 
tell  only  what  1  know.  There  are  Greeks  also  being  driven  out,  hut  I  can  not 
tell  how  many  Greeks  are  being  driven  from  there,  hut  I  nni  t>nly  furnishing 
you  infririimtlon  in  regard  to  the  Armenian  situation.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Armeiihnis  are  being  driven  now  from  Anatolia,  'I'nrkey—Turkey 
in  .\sla— and  IS.tHk)  have  tnkeii  refuge  in  Iluignria. 

Mr.  White.  Are  they  safe? 

Mr.  Kaeaiimiax.  Yes;  In  llutgaria.  they  are  safe.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
lionseil.  Only  3.000  have  found  houses,  residence.'! ;  the  other  lo.tHH)  are  scattiaed 
nil  over,  and  do]iond  for  relief  upon  others. 

So  that  altf»gether  7.38,000  Ariitenbiiis  there  are  in  Turkey,  (*onstnnt*uopIe. 
Syria  and  Cluicasus.  all  Included.  Of  thcNe  only  those  who  are  In  Greek  terri¬ 
tory.  about  100,000  are  estlmaf4Hl. 

Now.  1  wish  to  say.  g4^idlcmeu.  that  the  .\riiienhin  <1elegatiou  today  Is  In 
Titiusanne.  and  they  are  against  any  iimss  immigration  of  Arnumlans  to  this 
country.  They  do  not  want  these  780.000  .Vrmenlnns  to  he  hrmiglit  her4»,  oven 
though  the  ruitod  Stnte.s  was  ready  to  send  the  s1iip.s  and  load  them  nnd 
bring  tla  iii  over,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  one  other  Membm*  of  (Congress  was 
asking  ns.  If  there  are  not  so  many  others  who  would  come  hi  under  this 
iKi'asiire.  hut  the  Ariucnlaii  national  delegation  Is  asking  tlie  powers  If  they 
<ini  not  establish  this  Armenia  that  w’as  given  to  tlm  Armenbuis  hy  the  treaty 
of  Sevr4'.s,  at  least  to  have  part  of  that,  add  a  part  <>f  that  territory  to  I  he  Uusshni 
.Xriaenia.  so  that  all  the  refng4H‘.s  could  go  nnd  settle  there  and  stait  to  hnlld 
up  their  own  homes,  or  they  can  he  given  some  territory  here  In  this  part. 
In  Cilicia  IliHllcating),  right  hert*.  Tills  Givek  territory  was  given  hy  the 
trisMty  of  Sevres  to  France,  but  France,  as  you  know,  made  a  separate  agree¬ 
ment  with  Turkey  and  turned  over  that  territory  to  the  Turks.  Nov.*  the 
national  delegation  Is  asking  the  powei*s  to  ereat4'  a  national  home  under  the 
mandate  of  .some  small  nation  Iti  Kuroia*,  so  that  these  700,00U  refngeos  can  he 
taken  over  there  ami  rehnhllltateil. 

Mr.  ItAKER.  Supiiose  they  should  provide  a  territory  for  them  like  that;  who 
Is  going  to  protect  them  after  they  ai’c  tIu»reV 

Mr.  Kalaiojiax.  The  T,eagiie  of  Nations  should  undertake  their  protection, 
the  Turks  agreeing,  of  i-oiirse.  to  tludr  plan.  So  far,  Ismet  Fasha.  the  s|)okes- 
nmn  of  the  Turks,  has  sahl  they  haw  not  one  Ineli  of  territory  to  give  to  the 
Armenians,  and  they  will  he  glad  If  the  powers  will  take  every  .Armenian 
and  give  them  some  of  their  terrlhiry ;  If  they  low  tlie  Armenians,  give  tluan 
some  t4'rrltory  somewliefe  else. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  I  noticed  a  ii»iK»rt  that  tlu‘.<e  iieoph*  were  going  lo  lu* 
permitted  to  go  hack  to  IIi4dr  hom«\s. 
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Mr.  Kalaidjian.  They  are  not  permitted.  That  is  why  1  wimted  to  ask 
you  a  question  a  few  minutes  ago.  They  would  love  to  go  back  and  build  n 
national  home,  but  the  Turks  do  not  want  one  Armenian  there;  in  foct,  not 
one  Christian.  They  want  Turkey  for  the  Turks,  and  the  Turks  alone.  That 
is  the  policy  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  possible  for  these  Christian  refugees  to 
go  back  to  Smyrna  or  any  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  their  former  homes,  because 
to  go  back  means  death.  They  are  being  driven  out,  those  who  are  already 
there. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  that  Turkish  territory  wiiere  I 
was  born,  right  within  Cappadocia,  my  father  was  killed,  my  brother  diet]  in 
tiie  army,  anti  my  mother  only  passed  away  three  months  ago,  so  tliat  I  could 
not  get  her  out.  I  am  an  American  citizen.  I  asked  the  State  Department 
if  they  could  do  anythin:;  and  they  sjild  they  could  not  do  anything.  And  my 
brother's  widow,  with  her  two  young  daugiiterK.  were  there  until  three  of  four 
months  ago.  Now,  I  suppose  they  are  among  tliose  refugees  that  are  walking 
down  toward  the  seashore  In  this  snow  and  winter  in  that  country,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  they  will  survive.  Tiiat  is  my  situation. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Armenians  are  ifaicerned.  tiie  Armenian  leaders  and 
national  authorities,  they  do  not  want  tlielr  |>e(U)le  to  lie  brought  over  liere 
en  masse. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Isn’t  It  disfiictly  iindei*stn(Nl  that  so  far  as  tills  conference 
has  gone  in  Switzerland,  not  only  by  Kiiglaiid  and  France  and  Italy,  but  by 
the  United  States  as  the  onlooker,  tlio  observer,  tliat  tliere  will  bo  no  large 
deportation  of  nationals  from  any  country;  that  tliey  would  none  of  tliem 
stand  for  it;  and  that  they  were  arranging  so  tliat  they  would  give  these 
people  an  opportunity  to  go  imek  to  tlieir  lionies? 

5fr.  Kaijiidjian.  Why,  the  Turks  ai*e  making  promises  to  give  to  minorities  ' 
the  same  protection  ns  is  given  to  tdlier  minorities  In  other  countries;  at  tiie 
same  time  the  Christian  minorities  are  being  tirven  out  of  the  country,  m 
that  I  take  )ierforaianc*e  lietter  tiimi  promises,  whicli  are  facts. 

Now,  as  to  how  many  Armenians  will  c*)nie  if  this  law  passes.  I  wish  to  say 
that  very  few  will  come  frcni  the  Caucasus,  very  few  fixmi  Syria,  and  wliether 
there  will  be  very  many  coming  from  f'onstaiiflnciple  depends  iiikhi  wliat  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  in  liausanne. 

The  Chairman.  Now  are  yon  speaking  of  Armenians  entirely? 

Mr,  KALAiniiAN.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  Syrians  coming  fnini  Syria? 

Mr.  Kalaiiktian.  No;  the  Syrians  liave  protection  tiiere.  France  lias  a 
mandate  over  tiiere.  Tliey  do  not  have  to  run  for  their  lives. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  desiring  to  come  at  tills  time? 

Mr.  Kalaiimian.  Well,  of  course,  just  ns  people  come  f  1*0111  Spain  or 
Greece— I  mean  Ital,v — or  any  other  countr,v,  I  siipimse  tiie  Syrians  will 
ceme  and  go,  but  tliey  are  not  in  tiie  emergency  Idll.  Tlie  emergency  1)111 
is  formed  for  the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  iiossibly.  wlio  liave  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  now  tliey  are  in  Greek  territory. 

My  estimate  is  that,  knowing  that  we  only  have  10D.OOO  in  this  country, 
at  the  most  they  would  net  have  more  relatives  tiian  btaween  ten  and  tifteeii 
thousand,  distant  or  close  relatives. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  1  want  to  get  tliis  thing  clearly.  Do  you  say  that 
this  bill  applies  entirely  to  Armenians? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  No  ;  I  mean  that  I  am  only  taking  tlieiii. 

The  Chairman.  W'ait  a  minute — ^you  are  estimating  the  number  of  Ar¬ 
menians? 

Mr.  KAijiiiiJiAN.  The  number  it  will  bring;  yes. 

Mr.  White.  What  do  you  base  tliat  on? 

Mr,  Kalaidjian,  I  base  it  on  the  number  of  Armenians  wlio  are  In  this 
country  and  who  have  reintlvesL 

Mr,  White.  Just  let  me  interrupt.  You  understand  tliat  tills  idll  applies 
only  to  the  refugees? 

Mr,  Kalaidjian.  Tes. 

Mr.  White.  Driven  out  of  Smyrna  and  dri\en  out  in  tliese  recent  mnssii- 
cres,  wlio  liave  relfttives  here  that  can  give  assurance  that  they  will  not 
become  a  public  charge;  tiien  they  will  have  to  met  nil  tiie  other  condltloas 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  there  might  he  a  very  small — and  It  is  generally  conceded 
in  tile  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  before  this 
committee — there  Is  n  very  stiinll  mimber  of  relatives  of  tliese  particular  refU' 
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Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Yee. 

jcees  wlio  ore  In  these  ihre  conditions^  living  here  who  might  ovhII  tlietUKolvcs 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  just  what  we  ore  going  to  get  at.  Your  estlniiite 
U  there  are  lOD.OOO  Anncnfnns,  either  nnturollzeil  or  with  first  imi»ers - 

Mr.  Kai^iiwiian.  Yes;  or  doiii!cile<1.  pt^rmn neatly  domicited.  here. 

The  Chairman.  Without  nny  papers? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  of  the  number  of  Artueuiiins  that  might  |k>sI- 
hly  at  the  outside  come  to  these  i*elntives  Is  about  what? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Well,  not  over  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Arnieninns? 

Mr.  Katj\tdjian.  Yes.  the  number  of  Arinenlaus. 

The  Chairman.  Now*  will  you  give  me  the  names  of  uny  other  refugees, 
nny  other  iir.tionaHtles? 

Mr.  Kalahuian.  Greeks. 

The  (Chairman.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Kai.aiimian.  Now,  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction.  There  are  Greeks  who 
are  Greek  subjects.  This  bill  wWl  not  bring  them.  This  Is  only  for  Greeks 
who  formerly  were  Turkish  subjects. 

Mr.  Rakkk.  No;  it  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Xii;  It  says  residents  In  Turkish  territory. 

Mr.  Kalahuian.  Itesldeiits  hi  Turkish  territory,  not  Greek  territory,  you 
see.  Eo  that  Is  a  distinction  we  have  to  make,  because  they  are  not  coming, 
as  Greek  cUlsens  do  not  come  under  this  hill  from  Greece  proi>or. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Kalahuian.  My  e.stimnte  is  that  while  In  the  Uiilteil  States  we  may 
have  a  half  million  Greeks,  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Greeks  arc 
in  the  United  States  who  come  originally  from  Turkish  territory;  therefore 
their  relatives  will  be  less  than  the  Armenians,  so  they  will  have  less  relatives 
than  Arinenfaiis,  hec^ause  there  are  not  as  many  Greeks  from  Turkey  iu  the 
United  Slate.s  ns  there  are  Armenians,  so  that  your  Greek  problem  Is  not  so 
Mg,  betnuise  you  only  take  Greeks  who  have  relatives  Iu  Turkey  c»r  are  refugees. 

Mr.  Kakku.  Well.  Greeks  In  Turkey;  iu»w  that  Includes  the  territory  that 
you  have  designated,  nil  the  Turkish  territory? 

Mr.  Kalahuian.  Fonr.er  Turkish  territory.  That  Includes  the  Einyrna  dis¬ 
trict  iitid  also  the  Constantinople  district. 

Mr.  Uaker.  It  takes  nil  that  territory? 

Mr.  Kalaiwian.  And  Thrace. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  got  the  Giwks.  What  other  nationality  wouM 
lie  likely  to  la*  iiicliideil  In  the  terms  of  this  hill? 

Mr.  Kat.s<\iiuian.  Wtdl,  there  are  very  few  other.s. 

Mr.  Vahjc.  How  about  the  Assyrians? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  The  As.*«yrlnns  come  from  Mesoiiotanila  mostly.  There  are 
not  many  Assyrlaus  In  that  ]»art  of  Turkish  territory  that  we  are  speak'ug  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  nny? 

Mr.  KAT«.\iiuiAN.  llaitily  any;  very  few. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Are  tlieix*  any  .Assyrian  ivfugei»s  that  you  know  of? 

Mr,  Kalahuian.  Assyrian  refugees?  Well,  there  are  Assyrians  who  have 
been  driven  from  Tersla  and  would  want  to  come  here— from  Mesoi)«>taniia  and 
Hngdad  and  .some  of  them  as  far  as  India. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  refugees  nlieatl  of  the  date  fixed  In  this  hill — 
that  Is.  Assyrrans? 

Mr.  KAr..viDJiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vailv:.  Haven't  we  had  a  cominlltee  of  them  before  us  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion?  Hut  they  left  their  hoim^i  before  Docetnher,  yJ2\,  so  that  hill  will  not 
cover  them. 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  This  would  include  the  Italians  that  uiv  in  that  territory  that 
are  Christians? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  They  have  a  Government  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Hakkr.  That  is  not  the  po:nt.  It  would  Include  Italians  tliat  were  In 
this  Turkish  territory. 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Well,  how  many  Italians  were  there  In  that  territory? 

Mr.  ItAKini.  I  am  asking  you,  just  from  your  observation,  as  Information  for 
the  (‘onuaittee.  if  It  would  not  include  the  Italians  that  were  living  In  this 
Turkish  territory  who  had  relatives  In  the  Uniteil  States  that  they  could  bring 
here? 
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Mr.  Kai^aidjian.  If  tlioy  to  tlilK  bill.  If  tliey  Itved  In  IIk^ 

Hmyrna  lUntrlct  tiiiil  nre  rcfiijrceM«  they  inny  c*(ntie,  btti  the  whole  nnniber  of 
Itiilhin»  i«  only  n  few.  ho  that  that  wonhl  not  make  a  |irohlcni. 

Mr.  WiiiTB.  It  ml^ht  Inebale  an  HnitllHh  refiiKce  If  ho  hail  n  relative  boro 
anil  wanted  to  brln^  him. 

Mr.  Kataiujian.  Vea. 

The  <*HAtRMAN.  Now,  that  in  Intorestlntf;  Italian,  KiikUhIi — any  other  na¬ 
tionalities? 

Mr,  KAr..\in.ifAN.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  say.  l>hl  you  only  want  to  know  how 
many  (iirlatlans  there  are?  That  Is  the  Idea? 

The  ChiAiRMAN.  I  ilo  not  say  (!hrstlnns:  1  mean  people  that  were  In 
.Viintolla, 

Mr.  KAf.Aia.tiAN.  I  say  this,  that  If  the  eommlttee  thinks  that  the  Kn^ltsh 
and  ItallauH  have  their  own  (lovernments  and  people  to  hiok  after,  they  can 
make  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  We  do  not  elaltii  this  bill  to  he  a  perfiH*t 
hill.  You  can  make  amendments  to  It. 

Mr.  W*HtTB.  It  does  not  require  any  amendment.  It  admits  them  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  IlAKKR.  It  wonhl  admit  the  Turks  also.  You  talk  about  the  Christina 
now  and  iioieCbiistlan—tlifR  would  admit  the  Turk  as  well,  would  It  not.  If 
ho  wanted  to  claim  to  he  a  refugee?  He  could  say,  **  I  am  a?a<nst  these  Turks 
and  what  Is  being  done  by  them,  and  I  wont  to  get  out  of  this  territory.” 

Mr.  Kalaiojian,  You  Imvc  another  immigration  hill,  you  unders*nnd? 

Mr.  IlAKKR.  No;  let  ns  hang  right  onto  this.  Ymi  are  talking  about  llic 
Christian  and  the  non-Christ  Inn.  If  It  w^as  a  Turk,  he  eould  roine  here  under 
this  hill  If  he  had  relatives  In  the  Unltofl  States. 

Mr.  Wnim  If  ho  %vere  n  refugee. 

Mr.  Hakkb.  Yes ;  and  he  cmuld  be  a  refugee  under  this  hill.  <*ouldii*t  he? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  I  have  my  doubts  that  he  will  be  a  refugee.  He  would  m»t 
be  a  refugee  because  be  Is  not  being  iniirdenHl,  not  being  robbeil,  nol  be*iig 
molested.  The  Turk  Is  tlic  offender,  not  the  vIcMm. 

Mr.  R.\kkr.  TIioii  you  Hnd  no  Turk  on  (>2ii*tli  tlait  Is  against  the  Turkish 
fiovernmont?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kat.aiimian.  Yf»n  might  say,  perlmps.  Hint  the  t^x-Sullan  of  Tiirk<\v 
might  wont  to  got  In  as  a  rofttgeo. 

Mr.  IlAKKR.  Couldn’t  be  come  In? 

Mr,  KAT.A1IMIAN.  Well,  be  Is  not  permitted  niider  the  law  prolilbltbii; 
IMdygamy. 

Mr.  IlAKKR.  Couhlift  these  girls  eoaa»--o\it  of  Hie  liareiiis? 

Mr.  KAr.AifMiAN.  That  Is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  IlAKKR.  Now,  let  me  ask  you — now,  be  frank  about  ibis;  d<art  sVp  off 
that  way.  This  wonhl  admit  all  those  girls  from  tlie  harems,  wmild  It  not? 

Mr,  Kalatikiian.  No, 

Mr.  Uakkr.  If  they  could  get  away? 

Mr.  KAi.AtD.iiAN.  The  lininlgratloii  law  sa.vs  polygaint.s|s  ran  iml  eome. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  The  girls  are  not  to  blame. 

Mr.  Kat.aiimian.  They  have  no  relatives  here. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Now,  .voii  can  not  say  Hint;  that  you  eaii  JusI  go  out  and  pVk 
np  the  best  young  isHiple  of  the  ciaiiitry  that  you  can  gel  hold  of  and  Hint 
they  have  no  relatives  In  this  country, 

Xfiw.  let  me  ask  you  tills  qiirstron:  Ho  you  know  where  Newtown  Is  la 
Ma.ssacliUKetts? 

Mr.  K.M.AiiMiAy.  Well,  I  ilon’l  Hifiik  1  know  very  detiriitely.  hut  I  have 
bean  I  of  It. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  .VII  right.  .Vre  the  Armenians  so  eonsHtnted  like  other  issipH 
that  if  Hio.v  get  Hie  majority  Hie.v  iiiHiei*  eonlrol  tilings  like  any  other  ntiHoie 
ollly  does? 

>Ir,  Kai.aidiian.  Wtdl,  In  a  democracy  the  ninjoi’lfy  iMiritrnIs. 

^fr.  IlAKKR.  P'd  .Von  got  my  question? 

Mr.  Kai.aiimian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  They  do  It,  then.  Just  like  any  other  pe<»ple?  If  they  are  In  the 
mnjfirlty  they  run  things,  just  like  any  other  nationality  runs  the  government 
If  they  get  control  of  It,  don’t  they. 

Mr.  KAf..\iD.ifAN.  Well,  we  of  this  country  stand  for  majority  rule;  yes. 

Mr.  WiiiTK.  But  you  don’t  cinhu  they  run  things  like  Hie  Turk  doe.s? 

Mr.  Kakaiimian.  No:  this  control  would  not  he  massnertng  them.  They 
would  not  decide  to  mns.%ncre  people. 
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Mr.  Hakek,  If  ilu»iv  \vii8  ii  hirj<e  iiuiiilier  of  oIlM^r  in  tho  coin* 

inuuity  whcro  tliey  Imve  a  muJorUy  nml  they  <]hl  not  like  them,  they  wonhl 
iiiiineiliately  proceed  to  deport  them,  Ju»t  like  we  do  in  Newtown, 

Mr.  K ALAiDJiAN.  No ;  1  do  not  think  there  Is  any  such  record. 

Mr,  Rakkk.  Have  you  looked  that  up  to  see?  Do  yon  roniemhcr  what  ap* 
peered  before  this  committee,  when  a  gentleman  came  here  and  testltied  that 
they  made  arrangements  and  took  the  town's  money  to  get  rid  of  about  2,<HI0 
Spaniards  that  Avere  in  this  town  and  had  a  majority  of  Armenians? 

Mr.  KAtAituiAM.  Well,  I  doirt  think  In  Newtown  we  have  ninny  Arineiilans, 

Mr.  ItAKKK.  Well.  New  liv.trJu,  it  was. 

Mr.  Kalaiimian.  No;  we  have  not  very  iimny  Aniieiilansv  I  mn  tell  ymi 
her<>.  1  have  the  stat lath’s  of  every  town  In  the  l^nlte«l  States,  how  iiiHiiy 
ArtiK'iilaiiB  tiiere  ere,  and  I  can  tell  you.  and  there  ai'i*  no  such  big  iiuiubers  of 
Ariiieiiiaus  In  New  Riitain.  It  Is  Assyrians.  I  can  give  you  the  towns  where 
llioro  are  no  more  than  1,000  Artiieiiiiins,  and  5.000  or  if  the  coiiiniltu^^ 

wants  to.  I  have  the  whole  facts  here. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Put  that  In  the  riX’ord,  will  you? 

(The  |iaiH‘r  referml  to  follows:) 
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Mr.  KAT.AIIMIAN,  I  made  this  a  study  several  years  ago.  for  the  interchurch 
movement  of  the  Armenians  of  America,  so  1  have  made  a  study  of  the  cities 
where  there  are  3.000, 1,000,  2,000, 100.  I  can  furnish  you  all  the  details. 

Tlie  Chaikman.  That  is  very  goml.  We  have  got  the  same  things  for  the 
Greeks. 

Mr.  Kalaipjian.  Now,  I  have  not  finished  my  statement.  I  want  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  the  Armenians  In  America,  that  the  Armenians  that  are  here 
they  have  made  good.  That  is  not  our  own  assertion  merely,  hut  the  records 
show  it.  Here  I  have  the  record  showing  the  character  of  the  Armenians, 
the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Take  the  question  of  liter¬ 
acy  test.  The  Armenian  people  are  the  most  literate  people  aniong  tlie  new  im¬ 
migrants.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  shows  that  of  all 
the  immigrants  admitted  into  this  country  between  18^  and  1910.  the  Arme¬ 
nians  24.1  per  cent;  Greeks.  26  per  cent;  Rumanians,  35  per  cent;  Polish,  35.4 
was  24.1  per  cent ;  Greeks,  26  per  cent ;  Roumanians,  35  per  cent ;  Polish.  35.4 
l)er  cent;  Russian.  38.4  per  cent;  Bulgarians,  41.8  per  cent;  Syrians,  53.3  per 
cent ;  Portuguese,  68.2  per  cent.  This  Is  n  wonderful  showing  when  you  think 
that  every  Armenian  had  to  steal  h!s  education;  that  tliey  had  to  work  under 
difficulties  to  get  an  education,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  educated  of  all  tin* 
peoples  In  southern  Europe,  including  southern  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria. 
Russia,  and  nil  these  territories.  Furthermore,  about  the  citizenship,  tlie 
result  of  investigation  aniong  the  Immigrant  employees  in  tlie  iitnmifacturing 
nnd  mining  industries  has  shown  the  following  results;  5S.2  per  cent  of  the 
.\rnienfanR  were  natiirallzoil ;  32.0  per  cent  of  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  that? 

Mr,  KATAID.IIAN.  This  Is  in  the  manufacturing  estnidisliineiits  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty-td’o  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Italians  were  natiirhlized. 
24.1  pep  cent  of  the  Hebrews,  21,9  per  cent  of  the  lilthiiaiiiniis  were,  20  jier 
cent  of  the  Syrians,  17.1  per  cent  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  14.7  per  cent  of  the 
Rutheiiians,  5.3  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese,  3.7  per  cent  of  the  Greeks;  and  tlie 
Bulgarians — none  of  the  Bulgarians  were  naturalized. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  Armenians  have  made  some  contrliiutions  to  tlifs 
country  tliat  are  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  date  are  those  figures? 

Mr.  Kaiaidjian.  These  were  taken  between  1899  and  1910.  the  Armenians. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  point  are  you  trlng  to  make  before  the  committee  now? 

Mr.  KALAfD.iiAN.  I  am  trying  to  make  this  point,  that  the  Armenians  wlio 
come  are  tiie  most  literate  and  they  make  citizens  and  that  tiiey  don’t  stay 
iiere  aliens  very  long  wlien  Ihey  come  here.  They  stand  the  highest  aniong 
new  immigrants  on  literacy  and  citizenship. 

That  is  one  imint.  I  want  to  make. 

Anotiier  point  Is  flint  during  fills  war.  the  late  war - 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  seem  from  your  .«itatement  Hint  tlic  more  people  are 
Iierseeuted  the  more  tliey  get  busy  and  tlie  lietter  they  do  and  tlie  better  citi¬ 
zens  tiiey  make  and  tlie  less  iltiteracy  there  Is  among  them. 

Mr.  KAtAiDJiAN.  Professor  Huntington  seems  to  think  tliat  tlie  Armenian 
pt^oplo,  if  they  have  survived  for  2,000  years  nffer  persmitlon,  there  must 
be  something  to  them  that  made  them  survive.  I  tlihik  that  Is  only  historical 
proof.  No  one  can  dispute  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Now,  Iiere  may  I  .say  that  we  liave  in  this  country  Arnieiilnns  who  iiave 
made  contributions  to  American  life.  For  example,  iiinylie  you  do  not  know 
that  tlie  greenimek  color  in  Hie  Anierictm  dollar  hill  is  a  <‘oiitiibiit!oii  of  an 
Armenian.  Doctor  Seroplan  made  this  Invention  and  sold  his  patent  fo  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  first  silk  Industry  was  intrmluwd  Into  this  country  by  nii  Armonfan 
in  Virginia,  nnd  the  General  Assembly  of  Vlrgiiitn  In  Dcc'cinhcr.  1056,  passcil 
the  following  resolution:  **That  George,  the  Avinenlan.  for  Ids  cncoumgc- 
ment  In  the  trade  of  silk  nnd  to  stay  In  the  countr.v  to  follow  tlie  same.  Iiavc 
4,000  pounds  of  tobacco  allowed  lilm  by  the  nsseinhly.’* 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  too  much  tobacco  for  one  ninii. 

Mr.  Kalaiimian.  Tlien.  in  education,  w«»  have  about  40  Armenian  professors 
teaching  In  the  United  Ktates  unlvorstle.s.  We  have  200  Ariiionlaii  practicing 
physicians.  We  have  over  50  ministers  who  are  preaching  to  American  con¬ 
gregations.  The  first  soldier,  I  am  told,  who  landed  at  Manila  was  an  Arme¬ 
nian.  Ten  thousand  Armenians  were  serving  In  the  Inst  war  in  the  United 
States  Army,  which  Is  quite  large  when  you  consider  that  out  of  the  100,000 
Armenians  that  means  children  and  all. 
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Tb«*  Chairman.  I^et  me  ask  you,  when  you  get  down  to  the  second  genera* 
tion,  do  they  still  carry  on  the  statistics  and  call  themselves  Armenians? 

Mr.  Kaiaidjian.  You  mean  do  we  call  them  Armenians? 

Mr,  Vaiu5.  He  means  whether  your  figures  there  Include  only  the  first  or 
also  the  second  generations. 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Mostly  the  first  generotlon.  The  children  have  not  grown 
hlg  enough  yet  to  get  into  the  records.  1  felt  very  proud  last  week  when  I 
saw  that  a  young  man  who  Is  in  Bro^vn  University,  Oiillian,  who  played  on 
the  football  toaiii  of  Brown  ITniversity,  that  ranks  with  the  16  great  teams 
in  the  conntr.v,  and  this  young  man  was  put  on  the  team  as  left  tackle,  one 
Ilf  the  best  in  the  inmiitry.  So  you  see  that  is  a  gooil  sign  tliat  they  are  Ih'- 
comlng  Americanized  when  they  begin  to  play  football  and  baseball. 

Mr.  Uaker.  You  sjiy  there  w«»re  10,000  Avinenlans  who  were  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States  In  the  last  war.  Were  they  mostly  born  in  this  cimntry? 

Mr.  KAT.Afn,ifAN.  Ko;  they  were  mostly  young  men  who  ran  away  from 
Turkey  In  1008  and  1000  to  escape  Turkish  massacres  and  served  In  the  Army 
and  came  heie.  A  gi^sl  many  of  them  enlisted  voluntarily.  My  own  nephew 
was  one  of  them.  Without  my  knowing  it  he  w’ent  in  and  enlisted  and  w»ent 
to  France  and  fought  there,  and  he  Is  now  In  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  but  here  is  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  former  ambassador  to  Germany,  Andrew  D.  White,  who  soys 
that  **The  Armenians  are  a  people  of  large  and  noble  capacities.  For  ages 
Ihey  have  maintntneil  tbeir  civilization  under  oppression  that  would  have 
crushed  almost  any  other  i>eople.  The  Armenian  Is  one  of  the  finest  races 
In  the  w’orhl.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  fhe  most  ileslralde  races  to  be 
adde<l  by  Immigration  to  the  American  population,  1  w^ould  name  among 
the  very  first  the  Armenians.” 

I  have  a  similar  statement  from  former  Ambassador  Gerard,  nnd  if  w'e 
had  the  time  1  could  read  .vou  a  statement  even  better  than  that  from  our 
present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  Chairman.  Po  you  think  It  Is  necessary  to  incorporate  that  Into  the 
record? 

Mr.  KAf.AiMiAN.  I  do  not  know  that  It  la.  I  wish  to  say  this— just  one 
more  word.  This  thing  attacks  me  personally.  I  had  In  Smyrna  my  brother 
with  his  wife  and  10  children.  He  was  a  prosperous  shoe  manufacturer. 
Here  Is  a  letter  from  his  son,  W’ho  Is  about  22  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the 
boys.  Doctor  Lovejoy,  w*ho.  In  onler  to  escape  the  Turks,  threw  himself  Into 
fhe  water  and  sw^nm  toward  the  American  battleships.  The  American  sailors 
picked  him  up,  brought  to  Greece,  and  from  there  he  writes  and  says:  “My 
father  has  been  carried  away  by  the  Turks.  Don’t  know  what  happened 
to  my  mother  and  to  my  other  sisters  and  brothers.”  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
since  then  I  have  received  another  letter  from  his  sister  saying  that  “Mother 
and  the  rest  of  us  arrived  here,  but  father,  we  don’t  know  wbefber  be  is  dead 
or  alive.” 

Now,  tijose  10  children,  from  S  months  to  21  years  old,  are  there,  and 
they  have  only  one  carpet  and  one  blanket  as  earthly  property  upon  which 
they  must  sit  and  sleep  day  and  night,  and  they  are  housed  in  one  of  the 
schools  in  Athens.  They  do  not  know  how  long  they  are  going  to  he  allowed 
to  stay  there.  Now,  If  you  were  in  my  position  as  an  American  citizen,  bow 
would  you  feel?  Now.  if  I  have  property,  property  right  is  something,  but 
T  feel  that  every  .\mcricnn  citizen  lias  some  consideration.  I  want  to  at 
least  do  some  service  to  my  brother’s  wife  and  children,  to  bring  them  over 
here.  1  nm  not  the  only  one.  The  hrothor’s  wife  has  a  brother  here  and  I 
finve  another  sister  and  they  have  another  brother.  They  are  oil  ivilling 
to  go  and  help  this  family  of  11.  now  without  n  father,  hut  we  can  not  do 
It  unless  this  bill  pas.ses.  W’e  guarantee  that  If  the.se  people  come  they  will 
not  become  public  charges.  As  the  Y.  M,  C,  A.  secretary,  I  nm  making  affi¬ 
davits  for  people.  I  have  had  about  484  people  come  to  my  office  every  month, 
asking  me  what  to  do.  Here  Is  n  copy  of  nn  affidavit  T  have  prepared  for 
other  people. 

I’NITKO  STATKS  UK  AMKRICA,  StATK  OF  NKW  YoKK, 

Counfff  of  Xew  York,  f<R: 

Hunmyak  Timaxlati,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  at 
317  East  Twenty -seventh  Street,  New  York  City;  that  be  is  a  citizen  of  the 
ITnlteil  Btates.  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  November  30, 
1020;  that  his  certificate  Is  No.  1455548.  Issued  at  New  York  City  by  the  dis- 
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trlct  court  of  tlie  TnUeil  States;  tliut  hu  is  Clie  brotlier,  lirotlier>In-ln\v,  un<1 
iiiicie.  res|)ectiveI.Vt  of  Mrs,  Elinas  Sourltin,  aaoft  42,  Krikor  Sourain.  aise  45, 
ami  tlicir  sou,  Antraiilk  Snnrian,  a};e  17,  now  reshliin;  at  Constant  iiople :  that 
lie  desires  to  hrlujir  Ills  sister,  her  luisbanil.  ami  their  son  to  tills  country :  that 
lie  is  employetl  liy  the  Pennsylvania  Itallroad  Co.  as  a  storekeeper  at  a  salary 
of  $lo0  per  iiiontti  and  is  fnaklnj;  at  least  $1,81X1  i>er  annum,  and  Is  atile  to 
support  hfs  family  and  his  sister,  with  her  husband  and  .son.  In  their  accus* 
toined  station  In  life:  that  he  guarantees  that  if  allowed  t<»  come  to  this  i^outi- 
try  the  said  sister,  with  her  husband  and  son.  will  not  become  a  pubi  c  ('hnrge. 
hut  that  he  will  support  them  if  necessary. 


On  the  15th  day  of  I>ec*eni!>er,  1922.  iK'rsonnlly  appeared  before  me  Hiinmyak 
Tlniaxlan.  who.  Iieiiig  duly  sworn,  stated  that  the  above  statements  are  true. 
I  have  exnm'iied  c*arefiiHy  the  nhove-meiittoiied  iertlllcate  of  nntnrallratlon  and 
am  satisfied  Hint  it  belongs  to  the  deponent. 

Xofttry  Ptthlic, 

The  Cii.uuM.\x.  How  long  do  you  make  the  guaranty? 

Mr.  Kai.aii>,iian,  That  guaranty  Is  for  life.  Von  know  that  after  fi%*e  years 
there  fs  a  law  that  If  they  heconie  piihlic  cliarge.s  within  five  years  they  can 
ho  deported,  so  anyone  that  make.s  that  altidnvft  they  have  to  guarantee  the 
five  years.  After  five  years.  If  n  |i*»rsiin  here  cnirt  niaktiig  n  living,  he  is  no 
good. 

The  CffAiiJMAN.  Now,  let  me  iisk  yi>ij.  *f  wo  undertook  to  modify  thi.s  hill  to 
make  this  bond  mean  scauething,  wc*  would  be  entitled  to  make  the  bond  run 
for  five  years,  and  wcaddn’t  that  he  offensive  to  the  Institutions  of  the  rnlted 
States? 

Mr.  KAiAimiAN.  1  do  not  .see  any  neevssity  of  having  the  bond  for  five  years, 
because  these  iieople  guarantee,  and  If  they  do  not  do  what  they  say  they  will 
l>e  deported. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  not  succeeded  in  deporting  anyone. 

Mr.  KAT.Ain.fiAN,  Yes;  we  have  deported  every  day  people  that  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  succeeded  In  deporting  anyone  who  has  been 
admitted  under  any  of  these  emergency  bonds,  temporarily  admitted,  and  I 
believe  we  have  not  collected  on  any  of  these  bonds,  and  that  In  Itself  Is  a  little 
misfortune  In  the  law.  Now.  I  doubt  very  much  If  the  United  States  wants  to 
he  In  the  position  of  admitting  iieople  to  a  free  country  under  hoial  to  flu* 
United  States.  Have  you  thought  about  that  phase  of  it  any?  Yon  talk  against 
the  tfond  of  five  years  and  yet  the  iierfod  In  wiihli  one  may  he  deiM>rtt»il  for 
liability  to  beccane  a  public  charge  Is  five  years.  A  bond  for  six  months  Is 
nothing;  a  bond  for  one  year  Is  notliing,  because  we  are  all  prosperous  this 
minute.  The  soul  does  not  live  that  can  guarantee  that  I  will  not  wind  up  in 
the  poorhonse.  Don't  you  see  what  I  nie«iii?  It  may  he  only  three  or  four  years 
until  I  am  broken  In  health  and  the  bond  tlmt  could  be  put  up  for  me  would  he 
an  offense  in  a  free  country.  Now  that  Is  one  of  the  things  to  look  at  hi 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  Misforlune  is  what  wc  are  all  stniggllng  to  prevent,  hut  we  look 
around  and  find  nt»out  two-thirds  go.  that  way. 

Mr.  KALAtoriAN.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  hud  my  way  in  our  fpiota  law, 
I  would  rather  see  the  quote  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent,  and  in  the 
law  that  preferential  clause  where  we  say  that  the  citizen's  wife  and  <'hlldreii, 
etc.,  are  ^ven  preference,  are  made  an  excoptlmi. 

Mr.  Whitk.  IHiy  don't  you  eliminate  all  the  percentage  and  just  admit  the 
relatives,  not  admit  anyone  except  the  relatives? 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  flaw  In  tlmt,  do  you  not?  You  kiuiw  what  pre¬ 
vents  that.  Complaint  Is  made  by  those  who  seem  to  w*ant  comnioti  labor,  alien 
labor,  against  hills  of  that  kind,  and  even  the  quota  hill  is  admitting  dependent 
people  and  not  w*orking  people.  Now  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  this 
hearing  we  will  be  ready  to  hear  those  w*ho  claim  that  they  must  have  cheap 
alien  labor  In  the  United  States  In  onler  to  keep  the  wheels  going  around. 
That  ts  the  next  labor,  for  the  committee,  and  there  is  something  to  It,  The 
fact  is  that  w*e  can  not  be  always  admitting  dependent  people,  as  much  as  wo 
would  like  to  do  It.  I  would  like  to  give  every  boy  a  chance  to  bring  bis  mother 
here.  If  he  thinks  he  Is  able  to  support  her.  Whether  he  can  or  not  Is  another 
question.  I  would  like  to  take  him  on  his  w’ord  tlmt  he  w'oiild  like  to  try, 
but  you  see  the  situation  It  breeds,  don't  you? 
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Mr,  Kaiaipjiak,  l^see  this,  that  the  present  law  is  retarding  the  process  of 
Americanization  In  this  way,  that  those  who  are  citizens  and  are  here  per* 
manently,  when  they  see  that  they  con  not  bring  their  fathers  and  mothers* 
brothers  and  sisters*  they  are  not  so  contented.  Of  course,  you  can  not  make 
people  contented  when  you  keep  their  families  apart. 

The  Ghaibiiak.  I  will  tell  you  what  Is  retarding  Americanization,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  the  everlasting  fact  that  every  people  that  comes  here  and  becmnes 
citizens  persists  in  keeping  close  statistics  on  their  people  and  encouraging  them 
all  to  belieire  that  they  are  another  people*  a  different  people.  That  is  what 
hurts  ua 

Mr.  Rakeb,  That  is  it  exactly.  You  will  find  everyone  that  ever  comes  here— 
nobody  has  ever  questioned  It,  and  It  hurts.  Every  man  that  comes  belongs  to 
an  organization.  His  people  are  the  only  ones  that  are  gooil  people ;  the  rest  are 
no  account. 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  They  are  all  good  people. 

The  Chaihuan.  Of  course  they  are  good  people.  VVe  don't  deny  that  at  all, 
and  that  is  another  daw  in  the  bill.  We  are  picking  out— we  ore  listening  to 
you  now  by  the  hour  in  behalf  of  the  Armenians  as  above  other  refugees.  Now, 
I  will  tell  you,  that  so  fas  as  I  am  concerned.  If  I  have  my  way  about  It  and 
bring  this  bill  out,  refugees  will  be  refugees.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  one  1$ 
a  preferred  class  over  another. 

(The  pamphlet  offered  by  Mr.  Kalaidjian  follows:) 

Thg  Abmcmans  in  Amebica. 

The  Immigration  of  Armenians  to  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  While  there  were  a  few  Armenians  in  America,  even  In  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  their  number  was  insiguliicant.  The  Armenian  immigration 
may  be  classified  into  three  periods  for  convenience.  First,  the  period  of  the 
pioneers.  Those  who  came  up  to  1S94,  about  4,000  altogether.  Second,  the 
period  which  we  may  call  suppressed  immigration,  which  falls  between  the 
years  of  1894  and  1908.  The  majority  of  those  who  came  to  this  country  at  this 
time  ivere  from  Armenian  Provinces  where  Turkish  oppression  was  most  severe, 
where  massacres  were  beyond  description,  and  life  was  unbearable.  Third, 
Immigration  which  we  may  call  the  period  of  larger  Immigration  which  falls 
between  the  years  1908  and  1914,  According  to  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  approximately 
100,000  Armenians.  In  the  early  years  most  of  the  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  lived  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  but  to-day,  while  most  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians  are  still  to  be  found  In  the  Eastern  States,  there  are  Important  colonies 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  are  about  25.000 
In  the  New  England  district,  aoout  20,000  In  the  north  Atlantic  district,  about 
15,000  ill  the  central  district,  about  5,000  in  the  southern  district,  and  about 
20,000  In  the  Pacific  coast  district. 

CHABACTEE  ABMBNIAN  IMMIGRATION. 

**  The  Armenians  are  a  people  of  targe  and  noble  capacities.  For  ages  they 
have  maintained  their  civilization  under  oppression  that  would  have  crushed 
almost  any  other  people.  The  Annenlun  Is  one  of  the  finest  races  in  the  world. 
If  I  were  asked  to  nil  me  the  most  desirable  races  to  be  added  hy  immigration  to 
the  American  population,  1  would  name  among  the  very  first  the  Armenian." 
(Andrew  D.  White,  ambassador  to  <2ermauy.) 

"  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  Armenians  admitted  into  the  United  States  are, 
according  to  the  classification  of  our  Immigration  Bureau,  skilled  laborers  and 
educated  professional  men  and  women.  The  record  of  their  character,  life,  and 
activities  in  our  country  brings  to  light  the  substantial  qualities  of  Armenian 
people.  By  comparison  they  stand  head  and  shoulder  above  all  other  immi¬ 
grant  races  from  southeastern  Euroi»e  and  Asia  Minor."  (Hon  James  W. 
Gerard,  former  ambassador  to  Germany.) 

ARMENIANS  AND  UTEBACY. 

The  Armenian  people  are  the  most  literate  people  among  the  new  immigrants. 
The  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  shows  that  among  the  immigrants 
admitted  into  this  country  between  1899  and  1910  Armenians  were  the  least 
Illiterate. 
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Armenians. 

Greeks - 

Rumanlons 

PoUsh - 

Russian _ 

Bulgarians. 

Syrians - 

Turks _ 

Portuguese. 


Per  cent 
ilUterftte. 

.  24.1 

26.0 
.  35.0 

.  35.4 

.  38.4 

.  41.8 

-  63.3 

.  58.9 

.  68.2 


ABMEN1AK8  AND  NATUBALIZATION. 


Tlie  result  of  investigation  among  the  Iiiiinlgront  employees  in  tlie  manufac¬ 
turing  umi  mining  Imlustries  has  shown  the  following  results: 

Per  cent 
naturalised. 


Armenians _  58. 2 

Itnllaiis..«. -  32.9 

Hebrews . . . .  24. 1 

Lithuaniuns - * - -  21. 9 

Syrians - - - — -  20.0 

Czeciio-Elovaks -  17. 1 

Ruthenlaiis -  14. 7 

Portuguese - -  6. 3 

Greeks _  3. 7 

Bulgarians - 0.0 


ARMENIAN  CONTR1DUTION8. 

Armciilati  i)eople  liave  not  been  in  tills  country  tong  enough  to  make  many 
Impressive  contributions  to  American  life,  but  they  have  made  some  im- 
IKirtant  contributions  to  It,  nevertlielcss.  One  of  the  earliest  Armenian  con¬ 
tributions  has  been  In  tlie  care  and  in  the  raising  of  the  silkworm.  Two 
Armenians  came  here  as  expert  cultivators  of  the  silkworm  and  their  work  In 
the  Virginia  colony  was  so  successful  that  in  December,  1650,  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  the  following  resolution:  *'That  George,  the  Armenian,  for  his 
encouragement  in  the  trade  of  silk  and  to  stay  in  the  country  to  follow  the 
same,  have  4,000  pounds  of  tobacco  allowed  him  by  the  assembly.** 

At  the  present  Dr.  Vartan  Oslgian,  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  director  of  the 
largest  silkworm  farm  in  America.  After  10  years  of  experiment  Doctor 
Osigian  has  succeeded  by  cbonging  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  to  produce 
silk  in  18  different  colors.  This  discovery  is  bound  to  revolutionize  the  silk 
industry. 

Another  noteworthy  contribution  of  the  Armenians  is  the  green  color  usetl  in 
the  American  dollar  liill.  Doctor  Ecroplnti  made  tids  invention  and  sold  his  pat¬ 
ent  to  the  United  States  Government  and  thus  contributed  in  standardizing 
American  currency. 

The  beautiful  oriental  rugs  were  introduced  by  tlie  Armenians.  Originally 
tliey  controlled  the  entire  business  in  the  United  States,  and  at  present  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  the  oriental  rug  business  is  in  the  hands  of  this  race.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  HerntI  rug,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  domestic  rugs  in 
America,  is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Armenian  firm,  KaragheusInn  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City.  The  Armenians  also  have  developed  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  In  the  importation  and  sale  of  beautiful  handwork  and  objects  of  art. 

The  fermented  milk  called  Eooiak  Is  recommended  highly  by  the  doctors  both 
ns  a  healthful  diet  and  beverage.  It  was  introduced  by  Doctor  Dndlrian,  an 
Armenian. 

The  Armenians  have  been  pioneers  in  the  art  of  plioto-engraving.  They  have 
made  some  inqiortaiit  iiiveiitioos  In  tids  line,  and  at  present  tliey  control  a  good 
deal  of  this  trade  in  New  York  City. 

There  ure  also  Aniipnians  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  hardware, 
macliinery,  tools,  shoes,  Jewelry,  domestic  rugs,  embroideries,  clothing,  and  silk 
goods.  Tiie  number  of  Armenians  engaged  In  the  export  and  Import  business 
and  banking  aud  financial  institutions  are  constantly  on  the  Increase,  and  there 
Is  hardly  a  trade  hut  wliat  the  Armenians  are  represented  in  it  and  are  in 
general  very  successful. 
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ABMKNIAN6  IN  KBVCATION. 

The  Arineulans  in  tlie  United  States  in  proportion  to  their  number,  ns  com¬ 
pared  to  other  races,  have  produced  the  largest  number  of  professional  men, 
some  of  whom  have  attaint  uiarke<l  distinction  in  tlieir  professions.  There 
nre  over  20  Armenian  professors  and  instructors  in  tlie  leading  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  country  such  as  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Trinity.  During  the  World  War  some  of  Die 
Armenian  scientists  serving  tlie  Uovenimcnt  In  research  work  rendered  note¬ 
worthy  service.  Among  these  It  is  worth  iiieutloning  the  service  of  Maj. 
Vnrstad  H.  Kazan jlan,  professor  of  oral  mliltiiry  surgery  and  dental  science 
at  Unrvanl  University,  who  headed  tlie  Uarvanl  Medical  Mission  which  ren- 
dereil  such  conspicuous  service  in  the  World  War  to  tlie  British  armies.  His 
wonderful  facial  operations  have  attracteil  tlie  attention  of  the  metilcnl  profes¬ 
sion  nil  over  the  world.  England  lias  conferreil  uinm  him  the  order  of  the 
Companion  of  St.  George  ami  St.  Miclinel  for  Ids  distinguished  service  in  the 
war.  There  are  over  300  Armenian  pnicticing  physicians  and  dentists.  Some 
of  these  pliyslcfnns  nre  recognizeil  ns  icadei^s  in  their  professions.  lu  this 
connection  it  Is  worth  mentioning  Dr.  Minas  Oregoix  the  noted  alienist  nt 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  also  Dr.  H.  Mulejliin,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  formerly  Instructor  In  orthoptic  genito-urinary  surgery  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  who  serveil  with  the  ritiik  of  lieutenant  colonel  at  Camp 
Custer.  Also  Dr.  A.  (L  Hejiniau.  chief  surgeon  in  ciiarge  of  Mercy  Hospital, 
Animosa,  Iowa,  a  leading  surgeon  of  tlie  Middle  West,  who  served  during  tiie 
war  as  a  ineiiical  member  of  the  Kxemptloii  Boanl  for  Iowa. 

The  first  .\meiicHn  soldier  luiidlng  at  Manila  was  an  Armenian*  Over 
10,000  Armenian  young  men  serve«l  in  the  American  Army  during  tiie  last  war. 

There  are  over  OO  Armeulati  clergymen  wlto  are  preaching  to  American 
c  ongregatlons  of  various  denominations.  There  have  also  been  some  Armenians 
wiio  imve  aclileved  distinction  in  the  miliii  of  art  and  music.  Haig  Patiglaii 
Is  one  of  the  leading  sculptors  in  this  country  who  was  awardetl  n  prize  for 
bis  monument  to  comiiiemorate  tlie  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  and  who 
served  as  one  of  tlie  Judges  of  tlie  art  department  In  the  World’s  Pair.  The 
Armenians  liave  es|ieciall.v  distinguislieil  themselves  in  the  engineering  profes¬ 
sion,  There  are  several  liundred  engineers,  chemists,  and  arciiltects,  some  of 
them  occupying  Important  positions. 

Flora  Zabel,  wife  of  Itaymond  Hitchcock,  the  well-known  star  In  the  theatri¬ 
cal  world,  Is  an  Armenian.  There  are  Armenian  singers  prominently  tdentified 
with  the  opera  both  in  New  York  and  Boston.  There  are  over  300  Armenian 
students  now  studying  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

ARMKNIANS  IX  AORim.Tl'RB, 

The  Armenians  in  C’nllfomia  liave  made  important  contributions  to  the 
ngrlciiUumJ  deveioiiment  of  the  State.  The  total  acreage  producing  grapes  in 
California  is  250.000.  and  the  Armenian  fanners  of  Fresno  County  control  40 
per  cent  of  tlie  acreage  devoted  to  tiie  production  of  raisin  grapes.  The  famous 
Kasabn  melon  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  Armenians. 
Arakelyan,  of  Fresno,  controls  tlie  melon  business  on  tiie  Pncltlc  coast  and  has 
won  the  title  of  **  melon  king.” 

The  Immigration  Commission  reiiorts:  ”More  interest  attaches  to  the  Immi¬ 
gration  activities  and  progress  of  the  Armenian  farmers  than  those  of  ony 
other  race  •  ♦  ♦  found  In  Fresno  County. 

The  Armenians  have  imid  a  higher  price  per  acre  for  the  farms  purchased 
by  them  tlmn  any  other  rocc  investigated. 

”  By  working  bard,  liy  living  frugally,  and  i>y  gooii  management  ttie  Arme¬ 
nians  have  usually  succeeded  lietter  tlinii  any  other  race  In  aociiiiiulat:ng 
property,” 

The  rank  and  file  f>f  the  Armenians  all  over  ti;e  country  iiave  won  flue 
res|)ect  ami  esieeiii  of  tlie  American  jHKiplc  as  law-nhldlng  and  Industrious 
citizens.  As  shopkeeiK^rs.  small  tradesmen,  laborers,  and  fanners  they  are 
doing  their  humble  part  In  the  making  of  Auiertca. 

IlBv%  Miiiran  T.  Kalauian,  M.  A. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABISTIDES  E.  PHOUTBXDES.  ASSISTANT 
PBOFESSOB  OF  GBEEK.  TALE  UNIVEBSITT. 

Mr.  Phootbidis.  Mr.  Clialrman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  in  Tale  University  and  a  major  in  tlie  United  States  Reserves. 

The  Ohaibbcan.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PHOimuDBs.  Since  1906.  1  have  been  asked  ever  since  the  great  crisis 
broke  ont  to  speak  in  behalf  of  various  bodies  and  organisations,  and  I  have 
found  myself  lacking  In  the  ability  to  control  my  emotions  ns  niy  Armenian 
friends  here  have  been  able  to  do.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  control  my 
emotlon^being  to  such  an  extent  as  to  address  any  gathering  on  this  great 
crisis.  Tfte  reason  is  that  8,000  years  crowd  into  my  memory.  I  liave  been 
studying  the  literature  and  history  of  a  nation  that  for  3,000  years  has  existed, 
and  1  could  not  do  it  without  bursting  with  emotion.  I  thought  when  the  call 
came  to  address  this  committee  that  I  ought  to  do  it,  and  fearing  the  very  thing 
that  actually  Is  happening  now,  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which,  with  your 
permislson,  I  may  rend  to  you.  It  will  not  last  longer  than  10  minutes  and  I 
certainly  will  be  very  glad. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Phoutbides.  1  am  afraid  that  the  good  friends  who  ctilled  upon  me  to 
present  before  this  honorable  gathering  an  lmpass!one<1  appeal  for  the  unfor* 
tunate  Greek  people  as  affected  by  the  bill  under  discussion  ulll  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  me.  I  can  not  be  impassioned.  Tliere  are  disasters  that  reach  too 
profoundly  even  for  tears.  The  disaster  that  has  overwhelmed  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  s'nce  last  September  is  such.  The  loss  Is  not  a  loss  of  territory  only ;  it  is 
the  kind  that  crushes  body  and  soul,  and  may  I  have  your  permission  to  say, 
the  body  and  soul  of  a  great  nation  in  spite  of  its  sumU  number  and  Mze. 
Every  emotion  in  me  Is  unleashed  at  the  very  thought  of  this  calamity.  I  think 
1  feel  its  blackness  more  because  I  gre\v  among  these  Greeks  of  As*a  Minor. 
1  was  born  under  the  terror  of  the  Turks.  With  tliem  I  was  conscious  of  the 
splendor  of  the  past,  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece's,  and  with  them  I  dreamed  of 
the  great  day  of  freedom  which  was  to  unite  the  people  of  Ionia  with  their 
mother  Hellas. 

It  was  niy  good  fortune  to  tear  myself  from  that  world  of  gloom  and  find 
a  home  upon  these  shores  but  they,  the  mass  of  the  people,  stuck  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers  and  Waited  for  the  great  day.  All  the  terrors  of  brutal 
tyranny  could  not  drive  them  away  and  faithfully  they  clung  to  their  dreams 
through  four  centuries  and  a  half  of  life  haunted  with  agony  and  fear.  At 
last  their  great  day  seemed  to  dnwm.  Two  years  ago  a  Greek  army  landeii 
on  their  shores  bringing  the  freedom  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  nearly  500 
years  of  sad  existence  and  then.  Just  ns  their  ]ong-cherishc<l  vision  seemed  to 
become  a  reality,  the  powers  of  darkness  proved  once  more  victorious.  Greece 
was  betrayed  by  her  own  leaders  and  by  her  allies;  her  armies  were  broken 
end  the  Turkish  hordes  burst  In  a  devesting  flood  over  Thrace  and  Ionia. 
You  know  the  sequel.  There  are  2,000.000  refugees  upon  Greek  soli  today, 
2,000,000  helpless  beings  added  to  the  6,000,000  of  a  land  worn  out  with  domes' 
tic  strife  and  external  war.  Greece  with  a  population  of  5,000,000,  Greece 
with  an  area  of  more  than  45,000  square  miles,  which  is  5.000  square  miles 
less  than  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  without  resources  certainly  equal  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  mountains,  20  per  cent  only  cul- 
tivatable,  with  5,000,000  oiready  crowding  upon  their  shores  and  2.000,000 
more  regardless  of  race,  regardless  of  religion,  regardless  of  healtti,  whether 
they  ivere  sick,  whether  they  were  ins:me,  not  only  from  Turky  but  even  from 
Russia 

A  week  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  an  abbott  on  my  little 
island  of  Icarla,  telling  mo  that  there  came  to  this  rocky  island  8,000  refugees, 
and  that  the  day  on  iwhich  he  was  writing  was  the  tenth  since  tliey  had  a 
meal,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  of  the  islanders  to  divide  everything  they  had 
with  them.  This  is  one  of  a  thousand  lllnstratlons  of  what  is  happening  there, 
and  surely  It  is  not  the  worst 

The  bill  provides  that  of  this  unfortunate  nation  of  refugees,  relatives  of 
persons  who  are  citizens  or  declarants,  should  be  admitted.  Is  this  so  great 
a  sacrifice  rfor  a  great  and  affluent  country  which  is  already  so  nobly  Interested 
in  relieving  this  stricken  mass  of  humanity? 

t  spoke  to  you  of  450  years  of  this  people's  sad  existence,  but  this  covers 
only  the  period  of  their  struggle  with  the  Turk,  Their  history  in  connection 
with  these  lands  goes  much  farther  back  than  that,  to^the  very  dawn  of  Euro- 
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pean  clvnisatloQ.  From  Thrace  conies  the  cult  of  Dionysius,  which  Is  in* 
separably  connected  with  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  Greece,  and  hence  with 
the  drama  of  the  world,  while  In  Asia  Minor,  Europe  was  first  bom,  In  1,000 
B,  0.;  with  the  wonder  that  was  Homer.  Surely  there  is  no  man  among  us 
here — I  should  say  there  is  no  clTlIised  man  in  the  world— who  has  not  some¬ 
time  in  his  life  come  under  the  spell  of  such  shining  figures  as  the  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  niytb.  All  of  us  have  dreamed  the  dreams  of  Achilles  and  have 
listenecl  spellbound  to  the  stirring  tales  of  Odysseus's  wanderings.  The  last 
thing  1  ^YaB  reading  just  before  boarding  the  train  to  come  here  was  the  Odys¬ 
sey.  I  was  reading  how  Odysseus,  shipwrecked,  with  all  his  treasures  lost  and 
all  Ids  companions  lost,  was  cast  by  the  waves  upon  a  distant  happy  Island 
kingdom,  the  laud  of  the  Cbalaclons,  where  gods  are  the  constant  companions 
of  men,  and  where  life  is  spent  In  great  affluence  and  undisturbed  happiness. 
Before  the  rulers  of  this  land  Odysseus  comes  alone  and  destitute,  begging  for 
hospitality. 

Mr.  Vaile,  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  n  question  about  Thrace.  We  had  a 
gentleman  before  us  the  other  day  who  described  somewhat  the  history  of 
Greece,  showing  tliat  Its  population  had  been  shifted  in  and  cut  several  times; 
that  the  Turks  had  taken  it  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  had  taken  it  back 
from  the  Turks.  That  happened  several  times.  If  this  bill  \*ere  enlarged  so 
as  to  cover  other  dates  than  the  month  of  October,  1^1,  the  Torks  who  would 
have  been  driven  out  would  be  refugees,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Phoutsides*  The  Turks  were  not  driven  out,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
tilings.  I  think  of  the  present  state  of  Greece  that  although  occui^ng  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Thrace  as  Greek  territory  that  was  united  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres, 
without  any  modifications  about  it,  whereas  Smyrna  was  not.  Smyrna  was 
only  a  mandatory  of  the  powers,  whereas  Thrace  was  an  actual  possession. 
Having  there  a  Turkish  population  of  at  least  more  than  half,  they  did  not 
drive  out  the  Turks  by  any  means.  They  actually,  the  very  next  day,  elected 
12  members.  If  I  remember  right— I  am  not  sure  of  the  number,  but  it  Is  a 
respectable  number— 12  members  of  the  Greek  Parliament  were  representa¬ 
tive  Turks  tbeuiselves,  representing  the  Turkish  population  of  Thrace  and 
speaking  In  the  parliament  for  the  interests  of  that  population. 

Mr.  VAitE.  I  was  not  referring  to  that  particular  Incident.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Greeks  dealt  very  generously  In  that  instance  with  the  people  who  were 
there,  but  I  was  referring  to  a  series  of  moves  of  the  population  back  and 
forth  In  there.  Wasn’t  there  any  time  when  the  Turks  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Thrace  by  tbe  Greek  inhabitants,  possibly,  the  original  Greek  Inhabitants? 

Mr.  Phovtrwes.  No,  sir;  the  key  to  the  situation — that  Is,  the  question  that 
we  must  realize  before  we  go  any  further^the  key  to  the  situation  is  the 
Byzantium  Empire,  which  is  the  Greek  Empire  now;  it  being  around  14SS  when 
Constantinople  fell.  Therefore,  those  lands  which  were  under  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment  became  Turkish  then.  Now,  since  that  time  It  has  been  the  dream 
of  the  Greek  race  to  oust  the  tyrants. 

Mr.  VAjr£.  And  that  dream  was  partially  accomplished  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Phoutrides.  It  never  reached  Thrace.  This  is  the  time  It  reached 
Thrace.  It  began  with  the  liberation  of  Pelleponesus  and  Hellas.  About 
25  years  later  Thessaly  was  liberated,  and  then  Macedonia  was  liberated, 
and  in  this  last  great  war  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  VAtLE.  Possibly  I  am  wrong  In  mentioning  Thrace,  hut  other  parts  of 
this  terrltor>%  whicli  was  formerly  the  Byzantium  Empire,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Turks  and  retaken  by  tlie  Greeks,  they  were  held  alternately,  and  when 
the  Greeks  were  iii  control  what  became  of  the  Turkish  population?  Was  it 
allowed  to  remain? 

Mr.  Phoittrides.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Mr.  Vaile,  All  the  time, 

Mr.  PHOTrTRTDES.  All  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  its  nationality  changed? 

Mr.  PHorTRTOEs.  It  Is  true  that  in  the  older  i»nrt  of  Greece  there  are  very 
few  Turks  left  ns  nntloimllsts. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is,  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the  population? 

Mr.  Phoittrides.  I  should  think  so,  to  n  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  religion  changed? 

Mr.  Phoutrides.  The  religion  has  changed  in  those  parts.  In  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  it  is  not  so.  The  Turkish  element  is  still  there  in  large 
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numbera.  It  is  represented  tn  the  parliament,  and  it  cornea  up  to  over  lioll 
n  million. 

7tie  Chaibuan.  You  are  from  one  of  the  Islands? 

Mr,  Phoutbiiies.  I  am  from  one  of  the  islaiiils. 

The  CiiAZBUAN.  You  spoke  here  of  the  mythical  proposition  of  the  innr- 
rlage  of  Ionia  and  Hellau.  That  was  a  dream,  this  proposed  marriage  of 
Ionia  and  Hellas? 

Mr.  Phoutbidbs.  The  union  of  Ionia  with  Hellas;  yes. 

The  Ghaibican.  Now,  then,  that  is  a  desire  that  is  strong  among  the 
original  Greeks  yet,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pboutbidks.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Graibman.  And  you  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  fine  charactei*s  In 
mythology  and  later  history.  How  does  it  come  that  the  Greek  population 
coming  out  from  Greece  now  does  not  show  us  some  of  those  noble  charac¬ 
ters? 

Mr.  PnouTBiDES.  They  are  there  if  you  will  look  for  them. 

The  CHAiBifAN.  You  think  they  are  there? 

Mr.  Phoittbidfx.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  bt»en  doing  iny  part,  I  think,  in  bring* 
log  that  out. 

The  Chaiuman.  What  caused  the  fall  of  the  empire? 

Mr,  PHOtmuDES.  The  great  virtue  as  well  as  the  great  vice,  and  that  was 
great  Individualism. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  you  think  that  a  hybrid  population  had  any  tiling  to 
do  with  that? 

Mr.  Phovtbioes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  don*t  think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  It? 

Mr.  Phoutbidbs.  No. 

The  OttAiRMANi  Do  you  think  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  bulk 
of  the  Greek  population  at  present? 

Mr.  PBOtmoDBS.  Na 

The  Chairman.  It  Is  not  a  mixed  population? 

Mr.  Phoi^triokh.  It  Is  not  n  inixeil  popiilat  on— ye?; ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  Christian  blood  mixed  with  them,  but  certainly  no  Moslem  blood. 

The  Chairman.  K\'en  If  the  Turks  did  stay  in  there,  there  Is  no  Moslem 
blood? 

Mr.  Phoutbidbs.  No;  unless  It  comes  through  legal  channels,  and  it  is 
Impossible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  n  Christian  girl  iiiarrying  n  Turk,  and 
vice  versa.  There  may  be  a  streak,  therefore,  but  that  streak  must  be  very 
little. 

Mr.  Uaki>3.  That  thing  will  continue  on  Indefinitely  until  one  race  or  the 
other  Is  exterminated.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Pmoutrides.  With  regard  to  places  where  the  two  popntatioiis  are - 

Mr.  Rakcb  (interposing).  You  say  It  is  an  inconceivable  thing  for  a 
Christian  girl  to  marry  a  Turkish  man  or  a  Moslem,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Phoutbidbs.  Yea 

Mr,  Rakeb.  So,  os  a  matter  of  fact,  this  hatred  and  this  feeling,  this  fight 
will  continue  on  until  one  race  or  the  other  Is  exterrolnatefl? 

Mr.  Phoutrides.  No,  sir;  as  long  as  the  Turks  are  there  It  will  oaitiiiue — 
I  mean  as  long  as  the  Turks  are  there  ns  a  governing  power. 

Mr.  Hakkk.  Certainly,  when  the  Turks  are  In  the  minority  then,  of  course, 
the  trouble  will  cease.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  PnoirrRim».  Yea  They  are  not  persecuted. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  I  did  not  say  anylhing  about  i^ersiviitloii:  I  s*niply  said  this 
constant  war  that  has  been  going  on  for  2.0IM  years  or  mo«»— 2.000  at  least — 
will  continue,  so  far  ns  Die  Turks  lire  cimcerniMl— ^  will  put  It  tbat  way — until 
one  or  the  other  Is  exterminated  In  this  territory? 

Mr.  PiiorTKiia><.  Well,  no:  I  ilo  not  believe  yiuir  .statement  Is  rigid.  It  can 
Im  niiswered  tbat.  fir.st.  the  Turk's  history  there  is  only  Just  a  little  less  tlinu 
five  centuries. 

Mr.  llAKKis.  Well.  Dint  is  some  time— five  f'eniiirle.s. 

Mr.  PHOiTRiDKs.  Sec’ondly,  the  Turks,  when  they  are  ruled  by  miotber  imwer, 
give  Die  least  t rouble,. bocit use  they  are  treated  liuimiiicly.  For  example,  you 
have  in  Nerbln  now  a  million  Turks,  and  you  hear  nothing  of  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  ItAKKR.  Y'es:  we  had  a  witness  here  that  was  down  through  then\  and 
he  said  they  wore  the  most  dissatisfied  and  discontented  people  on  earth. 
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Mr.  PiioirntiPES.  Have  you  lieord  of  any  iieraecutlona,  of  any  mnsaacres,  or 
ntij^thln}?  of  timt  sort? 

Mr.  tUKEic.  The  nuint)er  Is  so  small  you  can't  persecute  many  of  them. 

Mr.  I’HotnnfDES.  A  IHtrk  who  comes  from  Serbia  here  will  tell  you  that  the 
population  resent  It,  but  there  Is  no  iloubt  that  they  are  treateil  humanely. 

Mr.  llAKKH.  Unless  they  are  under  a  majority  {government  or  are  extermh 
natecl  the  Turks  will  )>op  up,  and  It  will  lie  an  element  of  dlsconl  from  now 
until  eternity  unless  one  of  the  two  things  occurs. 

Mr.  I’nouTBiiiKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ItAKKo.  How  does  the  Turk  look  at  the  other  side?  Does  he  believe  the 
same  way?  Doesn't  the  Turk  lielleve  It  will  continue  unless  he  Is  the  dominant 
factor? 

Mr.  PHoiTTtuiiRS.  In  the  one  case  you  speak  the  point  of  view  of  every  sane 
man  In  the  world;  in  the  other  you  would  speak  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Turk. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  I  am  willing  to  put  It  that  way  If  you  want  to  call  me  a  Turk, 
all  right. 

Mr.  liioi’TsioES.  If  you  balance  those  two  answ'ers  together. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  some  men  are  cowards  when  they  get  before  the  public. 
Some  are  afraid  to  expri^ss  tbelr  honest  judgment:  some  will  be  ready  and 
willing  to  let  the  whole  popuintlon  s'nk  over  nnd  alnwe  a  little  personal 
aggrandizement  of  the  present  time. 

Now,  I  am  asking  you  If  it  Is  not  a  fact  that  the  Turk  feels  that  If  he  w*ere 
running  the  thing  there  would  1>e  no  trouble? 

Mr.  Phoutriues.  Well,  suppose  I  nii8wer-*w’bat  would  you  do  with  It? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  not  the  cpiestfon.  You  know*  something  about  the  Turk. 

Mr.  PHouTRfDKs.  Natumlly  the  brigand  nlw*nys  thinks  that  It  will  be  hotter 
if  he  Is  allowed  to  rob  nnd  pillage. 

Mr.  Raker.  Certainly ;  that  Is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Phovtbides.  Rut  you  take  him  and  you  put  h*m  Into  prison  and  reform 
him,  which  Is  exactly  what  should  he  done  with  the  Turk. 

l^lr.  Raker.  So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  thing  will  continue  on  until  there  Is 
some  definite  separation  of  the  people  In  that  country? 

Mr.  Phoutrides.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Now*,  let  mo  ask  you— yon  are  quite  a  student  and  a  pro- 
fe.ssor  in  Yale:  you  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  alTaIrs  of  Knrope. 

Mr,  PHoi-TRioi-^s.  Yes.  sir;  ns  a  memhor  of  the  military  Intelligence  It  was  my 
duty  to  he  faii^lllar  W’Uh  the  political  situation  in  the  Near  Knst,  especially  in 
the  Moslem  country  In  general. 

The  Chairman.  Would  y«ni  he  willing  to  oxpreas  an  opinion  ns  to  wiiethor 
the  population,  genemlly  speaking,  of  the  Continent  Is  not  In  a  llfe-and-deatli 
struggle  w*ith  questions  of  ft>oil  for  Its  people  and  avoiding  freezing  In  the 
w-lnter?  Isn’t  that  really  the  question,  and  brought  about  largely  by  over¬ 
population? 

Mr.  PiimiTRiDES.  I  do  not  think  I  have  gotten  the  question. 

The  CiiwiRMAN.  Isn't  that  wiiolc  country  over  there  overpopulated? 

Mr.  PifoiTTRinKS.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Isn’t  there  a  great  struggle  for  food  In  every  one  of 
tlioso  countries? 

Mr.  PiiotTRinKS.  In  C recce  there  Is:  yes.  I  would  not  say  that  Turkey  Is 
overpopulated  In  the  least.  Asia  Minor  Is  the  granary  of  the  whole  Byzantium 
Rmplre,  one  of  Ihe  riclie.st  Provinces  under  Knropean  control  at  that  time,  nnd 
Asia  Minor  now*  Is  a  desert,  W’hy? 

The  Chairman.  WIdch  is  Asia  Elinor?  Show*  It  to  me  on  the  map? 

(Mr.  Phoutrides  Indlontes  on  map.l 

The  Chairman.  Yon  spoke  of  It  ns  a  Province  now;  existing  as  .\s!n  Minor 
or  ns  a  Province  until  wiint  year? 

Mr,  PiioVTRiiiKs.  Asia  Minor  w*ns  a  Province  of  the  Byzantium  Kmpire  until 
It  was  oven>ow*erei1  by  Ihe  Turks.  w*hlch  1inppene<l  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  nnd  fifteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  long  time  ngo. 

The  Chairman.  So  now  w*hen  you  speak  of  the  prosperous  eounlvy,  you  mean 
you  go  hack  to  the  thirteenth  centur>*? 

Mr.  PiiortRiDEs.  It  Is  still  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now*,  wiilch  w*nR  Asia  Minor  then? 

Mr.  PHOUTRIOES.  The  particular  region  which  I  think  Is  especially  so  quali¬ 
fied  Is  this  one  here,  from  here  dow’n  to  the  shore  (Indicating  on  mnpl.  Then 
the  coast  region  here  has  been  also  very  productive  in  mineral  resources. 
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The  Chaibm a:v.  Is  that  where  the  people  live  that  have  this  name  **  Levan* 
tines”? 

Mr.  PHouTBiDES.  "T^evantine”  is  a  term  that  shonld  not  be  used  serionslsr. 
because  it  doesn't  mean  anything; 

The  CHAiauAN.  ” Levantine”  means  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  PHotrnuncs.  It  may  mean  Armenians;  It  may  mean  Italians  that  have 
colonized  there:  It  may  mean  French  who  are  there— any  term  referring  to 
Christians  who  live  in  that  territory. 

The  Chatbmah.  It  does  mean  exactly  that  thing,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  PHorTRiniss.  Tes;  but  it  is  a  vague  term.  It  doesn't  carry  out  at  all  any 
definite  meaning. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  population  does  it  appiv  to? 

Mr.  PHomaiDES.  It  is  applied  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  therefore  it  has  no 
definite  value. 

Mr.  Write.  It  refers  to  inhabitants,  residents,  but  not  to  the  territory? 

Mr.  PHoinaioEs.  It  refers  to  territory,  too.  It  refers  to  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  White.  But  not  to  well-defined  national  territory? 

Mr.  PHOpTRinES.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Write.  It  refers  to  a  population  who  are  there? 

Mr,  PHotHTRiDES.  Tes. 

Mr.  Write.  And  who  have  been  and  are  in  a  sense  foreigners? 

Mr.  Raker.  Professor.  I  understood  that  taking  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  east 
a  tittle— well,  commencing  about  sooth  of  Constantinople — and  coming  along 
(he  Mediterranean,  and  then  dropping  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  of  Russia, 
there  would  be  nbout  15.000.000  people  in  that  territory  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PHorTRTDRs.  No.  sir:  the  territoiy  there  would  not  include  that  many. 

Mr.  Rarer.  This  tenitory  commencing  there  (indicatitigl ;  taking  thst  terri* 
tory  about  like  that  findlcatlngl. 

Mr.  PnorTRiDRS.  That  would  not  take,  in  my  mind,  any  more  than,  say,  In 
the  neighborhood  of  17,000.000  to  20.000.000. 

Mr.  Rarer.  That  Is  what  I  fmy.  Now.  I  am  told — I  want  you  to  give  your 
statement  about  it — that  th's  I«  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  Is  capable,  properly  cultlvntefl  and  taken  care  of— the  mineral  and  other 
natural  resonrces  properly  used— of  easily  providing  for  a  population  of 
sevent.v-five  to  ninety  million  people. 

Mr.  PHouTRinra.  I  should  not  wonder  In  the  least  If  it  would, 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that,  as  a  roatter  of  fact,  this  terror,  this  trouble.  Is  not 
because  of  overpopulatlcm? 

Mr.  Phoptrides.  No.  Now  may  I  say  that  the  plight  of  tlie  refugees  affected 
by  the  hill  Is  a  striking  parallel  of  the  episode  described  i»y  the  supreme  of 
poets.  These  people,  too.  have  had  their  days  of  happiness;  their  past  of  great 
achievements,  their  hosts  of  dreams  that  have  gone  out  like  a  candle  In  the 
evening  wind.  They  now*  stand  upon  the  shores,  stripped  of  all  except  their 
dreams,  begging  for  your  hospitality. 

I  wish  you  would  forget  my  Insignificance  when  you  hear  my  wonla  I 
would  rather  you  would  imagine  before  you  the  great  bard  himself,  old  with 
the  iiurrien  of  .^.000  .vears,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  stooping  and  trembPng,  with 
face  saddened  by  the  tragedy  of  life  which  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else, 
and  with  blind  eyes,  blind  to  all  that  is  transitory  as  they  are  nli  seeing  for 
life’s  holiest  dreams.  He  and  not  I  shonld  plead  before  yon  now,  for  he  Is 
Homer,  and  these  refugees  of  life  are  Homer's  children. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  completes  your  statement  w’e  will  hear  the  next  wit¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Kalaiojiar.  May  I  be  allowed  to  finish? 

The  Chairmax.  It  Is  o’clock.  How  many  witnesses  have  you  here  that 
w*ant  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  White.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  Mr.  Watson.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  anxious  to  introduce  any  more  witnesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  0.  WATSON,  SECBETABY  OF  THE  FEPEBAL 
COUNCIL  OF  CHUBCHES,  WASHXNGTON,  D.  O. 

Mr.  Watsox.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  detailed 
to  the  Washington  office.  I  have  only  to  say,  first,  what  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  Is,  if  you  desire  to  know*,  namely,  the  official  organic  and  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  32  of  the  large  soa  pome  of  the  smaller  Protestant  denomina- 
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lions  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  officially  constitated— made  up  of 
representatives  of  ail  those  bodies  officially  appointed  as  a  conncil,  not  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  body  at  all.  I  am  asked  by  them  to  come  before  you  on  this  occasion 
and  submit  to  you  these  facts:  That  they  regard  this  matter  as  very  urgent, 
one  to  which  the  Federal  Council  is  closely  committed  by  its  previous  official 
actions,  and  one  whlcb,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge,  has  the  warm  approval  of  our 
constituent  bodies. 

1  am  asked  to  lay  before  you.  In  this  connection,  first  a  copy  of  action  taken 
by  a  conference  of  many  organisations,  including  the  Federal  C^ncil,  Interested 
in  the  Near  East,  as  reported  In  the  Federal  Council  Bulletin  for  Octbber-Novem- 
ber,  1922. 

(The  paper  referred  to  follows.) 

BZttSSStNO  THE  CHIISTIAN  Ck>E8ClEKCB  IN  NBAS  KaST  CRISIS. 

Nothing  which  the  Federal  council  has  done  in  recent  months  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  favorable  comment  as  Its  prompt  and  vigorous  action  when 
face  to  face  with  the  crisis  in  the  Near  East 

The  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  100,000  Protestant  churches  In  the.country, 
dealing  both  with  the  International  problem  and  with  the  Question  of  relief. 
Is  printed  on  another  page.  Nearly  1,000  replies  to  this  tetter  have  already 
been  received,  telling  what  churches  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  doing 
to  arouse  and  create  public  opinion  on  our  Nation^s  responsibility. 

On  November  8  an  all-day  conference  of  representatives  of  the  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  Interested  In  the  Near  East  was  called  by  the  Federal 
Council  to  consider  policies  and  to  reach,  so  far  as  possible,  agreement  as  to 
plans  for  future  work.  The  findings,  presented  to  Secretary  Hughes  by  Doctor 
Finley,  Bishop  Brent,  and  Dr.  Stanley  White,  are  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  Secretary  Hughes  has  definitely  stated  In  his  recent  address  at 
Boston,  when  referring  to  the  situation  in  the  Near  East,  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  pledged  itself  to  see  that  Uie  international  obligations  of  the  United 
.  States  shall  be  met  and  ttiat  there  shall  be  no  confiscation  or  repudiation  of 
Americans  rights;  and 

**  Whereas  we  believe  that  even  more  important  than  property  rights  are 
human  rights.  Involving  other  people  than  ourselves  and  laying  upon  us  in¬ 
escapable  moral  obligation :  Therefore  be  it 

** Resolved  (1)  That  we  respectfully  assure  the  President  that  we  welcome 
the  statements  of  Secretary  Hughes  In  regard  to  this  Government's  intention 
to  stand  for — 

"(a)  The  freedom  of  the  Straits: 

**(b)  The  protection  of  religious  minorities  in  the  Near  East. 

**(c)  Tiie  protection  of  American  property  rights  and  the  lives  of  American 
citizens : 

**(d)  The  freedom  to  carry  on  religious  and  educational  work. 

“We  believe  Uiese  things  can  be  more  surely  accomplished  by  the  ap- 
pointiiienf  of  nccrediteil  delegates  at  Lausanne  clothed  witli  more  power  than 
mere  observers,  and  we  lielieve  this  can  be  done  without  entangling  America 
in  European  political  affairs. 

“We  also  hope  that  America  may  have  among  her  representatives  at  the 
I.ausanne  conference  some  one  from  this  country  who  ts  intimately  acQuainted 
with  the  humanitarian  interests  of  the*Near  East,  and  who  is  so  closely  In  touch 
with  present-day  public  opinion  In  America  that  he  can  voice  the  sentiment 
which  has  expressetl  Itself  In  the  gifts  for  relief,  missionary,  and  educational 
work  of  over  .$120,000,000.  In  making  this  request  we  believe  that  w*e  are 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  approximately  50,000,000  members  of  the  CJhris- 
!»  tian  churches  of  all  faiths  in  America. 

“(2)  That  we  make  definite  request  of  the  administration  at  Washington  to 
open  the  way  for  appropriate  congresslomil  action  at  the  earliest  moment,  so 
to  modify  the  Immigration  laws  ns  to  permit  for  a  short  time  the  efitrance 
of  more  than  the  present  quota  of  persons  from  those  countries  from  which  the 
stricken  people  of  the  Near  East  are  now*  fieeing;  it  being  understood  that  the 
requisite  evidence  sliall  he  given  that  they  will  not  become  public  charges. 

“(3)  That  w*e  make  an  earnest  plea  that  this  Government  use  its  powerful 
Infiuencg  to  secure  for  the  Armenian  people  a  protected  national  home,  so  that 
the  stricken  people  may  not  find  in  Soviet  Russia  their  only  friend,  and  that 
America  may  enter  into  its  present  opportunity  of  expressing  again  its  historic 
interest  in  oppressed  peoples  of  other  lands.'* 
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1CA88  MESniia  TO  ABOUSK  PUBUO  OPINION. 

On  Sunday,  September  24,  only  a  few  days  after  the  tragedy  of  Smyrna,  the 
federal  council  held  a  great  mass  meeting  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  in  Synod  Hall,  to  voice  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country  In 
behalf  of  the  American  Government's  assuming  Its  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  prevention  of  further  massacre*  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  police 
had  to  close  the  doors,  and  an  outdoor  overflow  meeting  was  held  on  the 
cathedral  grounds. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  and 
Rev.  James  L.  Barton.  The  presiding  officer  was  Dr.  Jotin  Finley,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Cotincirs  commission  on  International  Justice  and  good  will, 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  keynote  of  all  the  addresses  was  that 
the  United  States  must  assume  at  once  Its  share  of  moral  responsibility  for 
securing  protection  of  the  minorities  In  the  Near  East 

Doctor  Speer,  In  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  said: 

**  We  are  not  here  to  feed  the  fires  of  hatred  against  the  Turk,  nor  to  pro¬ 
pose  w*ar,  nor  to  urge  our  Government  to  take  sides  on  dl4[>uted  political 
Issues.  But  we  are  here  to  declare  our  conviction  that  religious  minorities 
are  entitled  to  protection,  to  appeal  to  our  Nation  to  accept  its  inescapable 
duty  in  aidin?  and  establishing  a  righteous  peace  In  the  Near  East,  and  to 
insist  that  the  Armenian  people  are  entitled  to  some  home  of  their  own  where 
they  can  be  safe  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

APPEAL  TO  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  forwarded  to 
Washington : 

"The  tragedy  of  Smyrna  has  astounded  the  world,  and  sliooked  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  all  peoples  of  all  creeds  and  religions.  We,  therefore,  voicing,  as 
we  believe,  the  strong  conviction  of  the  philanthropic  and  loyal  people  of 
Ameiica,  make  the  following  appeal : 

"  First  That  an  immediate  and  generous  response  be  made  to  the  need  for 
food  and  clothing  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  absolutely  destitute  refugees 
whose  chief  hope  Is  In  America,  and  that  the  Near  East  Relief  be  requested  to 
use  its  organization  for  this  purpose. 

"  Second.  That  we  entreat  the  United  States  Government,  the  Allies,  the 
lA^agiie  of  Nations,  nnd  especially  France,  prhich  has  entered  Into  treaty  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Kenialist  Government,  that  measures  be  taken  nt  once  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  atrocities  and  alford  an  adequate  guaranty  and  protection  to  the 
minority  populations  left  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk. 

"Third.  That  because  of  the  wide  interests  of  America  In  the  right  settle¬ 
ment  of  these  questions,  tlie  United  States  be  represented  in  tlie  forthcoming 
conference  on  near  eastern  affairs." 

A  cablegram  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
Geneva,  "congratulating  It  for  its  stand  In  behalf  of  protection  of  minorities 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Armenian  national  home."  A  cablegram  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  t^ofncare,  tim  French  prime  minister,  appealed  to  France  to  take  the  lead 
In  affording  protection  to  minorities. 

OTIira  MASS  MKmNGS  AND  APPEALS. 

Similar  mass  meetings  have  been  lield  In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Seat¬ 
tle,  fAMilsville,  and  other  cities. 

1  nui  asked  ul.^(i  to  rail  yoiir  attention  ti>  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  coiiiinfttee  of  the  Federal  Council,  November  10,  1022; 

"Whereas  at  Kills  Island  many  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Asia  Minor  coining  to  relatives  In  America  are  being  denied 
admission  because  tlie  annual  quota  if  iiinuigrants  from  Greece  and  Turkey 
is  exhausted ;  and 

"Whereas  American  Greeks  and  Armenians  desire  to  bring  to  safety  in 
America  their  relatlofls  now  suffering  privations  after  evacuating  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  Thrace,  but  can  not  do  so  because  the  quotas  for  the  year 
ore  already  full ;  and 
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Wiiereus  the  enactment  of  restrictive  immigration  legislation  can  be  made 
compatible  with  the  traditional  American  policy  of  oltering  an  asylum  in 
emergency  to  victims  of  religious  and  political  persecution;  Therefore  be  it 

**R€$olv€d^  That  the  ITederal  Council  of  Churches  urge  the  administration 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent  exclusion  of  those  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace  now  at  our  ports  of  entry,  and  to  make  possible  for  a 
short  time  the  admission  of  a  limited  number  of  such  refugees  in  excess  of 
quota,  coming  to  families  who  shall  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  become 
public  charges.** 

I  am  also  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  local  federations 
that  have  been  formed  in  different  cities  of  the  churches,  as  organized  in 
these  cities,  have  communicated  their  will  and  their  wish  that  something 
of  this  sort  be  done  by  this  Congress. 

I  have  here  copies  of  letters  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  feder* 
ntion  of  churches,  ami  letters  that  have  Just  been  received  by  the  president. 
Doctor  Speer,  setting  forth  some  peculiar  individual  conditions. 

The  Chaibiian.  Without  objection  those  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(The  iNipers  referred  to  follow:) 

Dattom  Council  of  Chubchss, 
Dayton,  OWo,  December  fi, 

Mr.  Sahukl  McObea  Oavxbt, 

General  Secretary,  Federal  Council  of  Churchee, 

New  York  City,  N.  F. 


Deab  Mb,  Gavebt:  I  am  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  4002,  intro* 
duced  by  Senator  KeyeA  concerning  the  admission  of  refugees  from  Turkish 
territory.  The  Dayton  Council  of  Churches,  the  Dayton  Federation  of  Women's 
Missionary  Societies,  and  International  Institute  have  been  in  toudi  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  some  refugees  now  being 
held  at  Ellis  Island.  In  addition,  I  have  been  in  touch  with  our  Senators  and 
And  that  they  are  willing  to  sui^rt  a  carefully  wrougbt-out  plan  which  wlU 
meet  this  situation  without  breaking  down  our  present  immigration  restriction 
laws.  Our  Representative  ip  Congress  from  this  district  is  also  sympathetic. 

Senator  Willis,  of  Ohio,  is  a  member  of  a  committee  on  immigration  to  which 
Senator  Keyeses  bill  will  no  doubt  be  referred.  He  has  promised  me  to  vote 
In  favor  of  reporting  out  any  such  measures  as  may  come  before  the  committee. 
Thanking  you  for  drawjng  my  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am, 


Vei*y  sincerely  yours, 


I»viN  E.  Dees,  Fxeeuttve  Secretary. 


Churchmen’s  Federation, 

Louis r We,  Ky.,  December  13,  1922. 

Rev.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavebt, 

New  York  City. 

Sib:  Ofir  federation,  at  Its  monthly  meeting  yesterday,  was  unanimous  in 
favoring  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  40112.  an  act  to  permit  the  admission  into 
*  the  United  States  of  refugees  from  Turkish  atrocities. 

1  am  writing  our  Senator  and  Congressman  to-day. 

Yours, 

»  M.  P.  Hunt,  Kjeecutire  Secretary. 


Dr.  UonEHT  E.  Speer. 

Xew  York  City. 

Deab  Doctor  Speer:  We,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yervand  Xalbandlan,  Unltwl  States 
citizens,  serial  No.  1267547.  beg  you  on  bended  knee  to  save  our  long-lost  but 
newly  gained  sister.  Miss  Siienoridg  Topuusluii,  only  living  relative,  fnnn  de¬ 
portation  due  to  the  .Vriiieiilan  quota  being  fille<l. 

We  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  most  uniteil,  Inseparable,  and  loving 
familtes  of  Sivnis  (our  city  in  Turkish  Arinenfu),  and  liuve  references  to  prove 
the  same,  ^venty-one  of  the  25  members  of  our  family  have  suffered  inassa- 
crage  at  the  hands  to  the  slaughtering  Turks.  We  beg  you  most  liunibly  to 
save  our  poor  sister,  who  already  has  suffered  four  years*  slavery,  from  slavery 
that  knows  no  end  and  is  most  degrading. 
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We  sent  n  telegram  (December  12)  to  President  Harding  and  are  awnlt'ng 
bis  favorable  reply*  yet>  nevertheless*  we  beseech  you  as  Christians  to  mve  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  torturing  Inildef,  and  we  feel  sure  that  God  will  reward 
you  for  your  trouble  and  mercy.  At  present  she*  a  good,  upright,  God-fearing 
Christian,  Is  awaiting  her  fate  at  the  doors  of  this  country  (Kills  Island).  Oh, 

g lease  don't  close  the  only  portal  of  refuge  from  this  poor  girl  who  already  has 
nown  so  many  years  of  the  cruelest  kind  of  torture,  misery,  and  unhappiness— a 
mere  child  of  10  tom  from  the  side  of  loving  friends  and  already  a  witness  of 
the  massacre  of  21  of  her  relatives. 

We  are  more  than  w!lllng  to  furnish  any  bond  or  any  voucher  that  yon  deem 
necessary. 

Thanking  yon  again  and  again  for  your  kind  consldernt’on  of  this  (>rayer  ns  it 
were,  and  hoping  that  you  will  hear  our  cry  and  open  your  ears  to  our  plea,  wo 
beg  to  remain. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Asriv  Topousian  Nalbandiax. 
YERVAND  NAtnANDTAN. 


FOB  tTBOENT  ACTION. 

Federal  Oovnctl  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 

New  York,  December  7,  1022. 

The  movement  to  secure  permission  for  at  least  a  limited  number  of  refugees 
from  the  Near  East  to  enter  America  has  now  reached  a  point  where  vigorous 
action  Is  needed  from  all  of  the  local  federations  and  councils  of  churches  In 
the  country.  ^ 

A  bill  was  Introduced  on  December  4  Into  the  Senate,  known  as  Sepate  bill 
4002.  by  Senator  Keyes,  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  “An  act  to  permit  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  refugees  from  Turkish  territories."  A 
copy  of  the  bill  is  Inclosed  herewith.  You  wilt  note  that  It  guards  the  matter 
carefully  by  requiring  that  all  who  come  shall  conform  to  the  present  Imml- 
gratlon  standards  and  shall  come  In  care  of  relatives  so  that  it  will  be  certain 
that  they  will  not  become  public  charges.  ,  ^  * 

There  are  already  at  Bills  Island  Armenians  and  Greeks  who  are  denied  nd- 
mlsslon  on  the  ground  that  the  quotas  for  these  groups  are  already  full.  Ac; 
cording  to  the  best  estimate,  the  refugees  from  Turkish  territory  will  total 
nearly  a  million.  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  Greece  alone  to  carey  this 
whole  burden,  as  It  means  an  addition  of  nearly  20  per  cent  to  Its  own  popula* 
tion.  America  must  help  In  some  way.  Those  who  have  8tudle<l  the  niattei* 
most  carefully.  Including  representatives  of  the  Near  Bast  Relief,  the  Y.  \\.  O. 
A.,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  several  of  the  denominations  s^ 
arately,  agree  that  some  such  measure  as  that  which  Is  proposed  by  this  bill 
is  calleil  for.  The  administrative  committee  of  the  federal  council  at  its  last 
meeting  unanimously  Indorsed  the  proposal  that  the  council  should  use  Its 
Influence  to  create  public  opinion  to  make  It  possible  for  refugees  to  be  n<l 

***  Win’  you  not  do  evervthlng  possible  to  .wure  the  Interest  of  the  Christian 
forces  of  your  city  in  this  matter?  We  would  suggest  that  lettere  be  sent, 
from  as  many  quarters  as  possible,  to  representatives  both  in  the  Semite  and 
In  the  House,  and  that  full  publicity  he  given  to  whatever  yon  do  In  the  way  of 
resolutions  or  other  measures. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  ^  ^ 

^  ^  Samuel  ^IcCrea  Cavert, 

Oencral  Secrefarth 

y\i\  Raker.  Whoa  was  this  netloii  taken?  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  Watson.  On  the  8th  of  November  I  believe  the  llret  net  on  was  tnkeu 
and  It  was  reafhrnied  this  past  week  most  eiiiphatlenlly  in  Imllannpolis,  Iml., 
where  there  were  gathered  menibere  of  the  executive  coininlttco.  made  up  of 
direct  representatives  of  the.se  churches. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wheiv  was  It  originally  acted  oponp  \\hi\t 

Mr.  Watson,  In  New  York  City  by  the  admlnlslrntlyi*  cwnnilttee. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  adoption*  ’ 

Mr.  Watson.  In  Indianapolis  this  past  week,  from  the  12tli  to  lOtli. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  request  that  tlirsc 
hearings  be  postponeil?  Were  there  roqtie.sts  ninile  flint  these  hearings  ho 
postponed  on  that  occasion? 

Mr.  Watson.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  White.  Of  cour8e»  you  understaud  tliat  the  odinlnfstratloii  has  no  power 
In  this  matter  and  has  no  discretion. 

Mr.  Vaius.  The  resolution  was  not  referring  to  the  administration  as  the 
oxecutlve  branch  of  the  Government,  but  referring  to  the  Government  gen- 
rally,  1  th!iik,  congressional  as  well  as  executive. 

Mr.  Watson.  I,  with  Dr.  John  H.  ITlnlay,  Bishop  Brent,  and  Stanley  White, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Hughes  and  we  discussed  the  matter  In  full  detail  with 
reference  to  all  these  questions. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  you  present  when  this  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Nor  Indianapcills? 

Mr.  Watson.  1  heard  the  papers  that  were  read  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Would  they  have  any  testimony  before  them  as  to  the  general 
conditions? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  had  man  after  man  who  was  fresh  from  the  field  to  make 
tulilresses,  sucli  men  as  Bishop  Nuelsen,  urhom  you  may  know,  and  Robert 
Speer,  who  has  Just  come  back  from  tours  through  that  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  1  notice  by  that  resolution  you  said  they  should  be  admitted 
tenuK>rarUy.  Do  you  stand  for  that? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes;  1  stand  for  the  admission  in  this  particular  case  tempo¬ 
rarily.  I  want  to  say.  If  I  may,  personally  1  am  for  a  larger  and  wider  thing 
than  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  do  you  mean  by  Uiat,  Doctor?  Explain  it. 

Mr.  Watson.  I'ersonally,  I  would  like  for  this  to  be  very  much  what  our 
chairman  here  has  Indicated  that  lie  would  stand  for,  “  refugees.”  Fersonally 
1  feel  ami  lielleve  that  the  doctrine  of  the  good  Samaritan  must  apply  Indi¬ 
vidually  and  that  It  must  apply  nationally,  and  If  our  American  country  Is  to 
live  as  It  has  lived  In  the  past  there  must  be  regard  for  the  huiminitles ;  w*e 
must  meet  such  situations  us  this  helpfully. 

'rhe  Chairman.  You  niv  not  in  favor  of  restrictive  Immigration? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes;  I  am  decidedly,  and  particularly  at  this  time  In  fa%or 
of  restrictive  immigration.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  same  Impulses  that 
existeil  lu  the  minds  of  the  pioneers  exist  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands 
who  would  now*  come  to-  America  if  those  gates  liad  not  been  put  up,  and  1 . 
thank  God  that  they  were  put  up  Just  as  they  were.  Now  I  win  not  go  bn 
speaking  before  you,  but  you  understand  me.  I  am  iln  favor  of  restrlcte*! 
Immigration.  Just  now  in  the  face  of  this  emergency  I  am  In  favor  of  doing 
something  even  larger  than  Is  proposed  here  in  this  bill,  but 'when  you  tell  me 
that  we  can  not  consistently— and  I  take  It  that  you  men  know  better  than  i-- 
that  we  can  not  conslstenly  do  all  that  I  would  Uke^to  do,  then  I  say  In  G#h1  s 
name,  the  least  that  we  could  do  Is  to  let  this  man  (referring  to  a  naturanee«l 
Armenian  present)  who  is  himself  an  American  citizen,  bring  bis  own  mother, 
if  she  were  across  there,  here.  Now  then,  I  want  to  enlarge  that  ns  to  all  such 
men  In  America  who  are  American  citizens.  That,  I  say,  Is  the  least  that  we 


can  do.  *  , 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  came  for  a  little  more  than  this  bill? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  did  not  come  for  that  I  came  for  that  bill.  I  am  telUug 
you  that  personally  I  would  like  to  see  something  more  in  that  bill,  or  .some¬ 
thing  more  than  that  bill.  _  ^  ,  ,, 

The  Chairman.  Wiile  you  were  at  the  State  Deimrtment  did  you  discuss 
whether  i\  hill  of  this  kind  would  i>e  n  violation  of  the  favoreil-mitloiis  clauses 


of  our  treaties? 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  sir.  .  .  ^  , ,  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  think  the  immigration  restriction,  which  is 
the  only  one  we  ever  really  had  In  the  United  States,  was  put  up  at  the  right 

***5lr.  Watson.  I  thtaU  tt  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  If  It  bad  no!  been 
pnt  up.  1  wonder  If  It  would  not  bave  been  wise  to  put  It  up  before  It  was 

’’’The’ CHAiBMAN.  The  various  Congresses  could  not  do  It.  Every  restrictive 
bill  since  the  first  administration  of  Orover  Cleveland  to  tlio  iMt  adnilnlstra- 
tlon  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  vetoed,  because  primarily  It  ended  the  Unltwl 
States  as  an  asylum.  Now  you  come  after  a  good  deal  of  study  and  compli¬ 
ment  this  committee  and  others  by  saying  that  the  bars  were  put  up  In  the 
nick  of  tlmd.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  to  any  race  of  i>eople,  do  you, 
or  any  religion? 
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Mr.  Watson.  That  fs  not  In  my  mind  nt  all.  Then  I  svisb  to  soy  to  you 
that  on  the  principle  of  humanity,  if  I  follow  ymi—I  want  to  qualify  what  you 
make  me  say  by  sayina  that  on  the  principle  of  all  the  hnnianitlea,  when  you 
put  those  quotas  there  properly,  then  there  Is  a  tmKe<1y  and  a  calamity  such  as 
has  been  clearly  shown  you,  as  has  never  b^n  before  in  all  the  world^s  his¬ 
tory;  the  least  thins  vre  can  do  Is  that  wlieh  one  of  my  own  blood  Is  out 
yonder  in  wreck  and  ruin,  that  f,  as  a  citlsen — an  American  citizen — be 
allowed  to  brlna  that  one  in, 

Mr.  Rarer.  You  would  make  no  distinction? 

Mr.  White.  You  are  In  favor  of  all  the  restrictions  that  are  written  in  the 
law.  the  general  law? 

Mr.  Watson.  So  far  ns  I  know  them  I  am. 

Mr.  White.  You  are  not  In  favor  of  admitting  anyone  that  Is  criminal  or 
diseased  or  liable  to  become  a  public  charge  or  that  lielleves  In  tlie  overthrow 
of  government  by  force  and  violence? 

Mr.  Watson.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  White.  And  you  recr»gnize,  do  you  not,  that  this  Is  an  emergency 
proposition? 

Mr.  Watson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  White.  And  you  know  that  we  have  already  passed  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  one  emergency  proposition,  nothing  like  us  distressing  as  this  nor 
so  extensive,  and  on  account  of  the  inflexibility  of  our  law.  which  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  we  think  it  has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  being  the  first  time  we 
have  tried  it  In  135  years;  tliat  In  this  emergency,  which  is  much  more  dire 
and  distressing,  which  appeals  to  all  humanity,  that  we  ought  to  go  as  far 
as  we  can  go. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  And  protect  all  of  our  interests  and  not  go  any  further? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  think  we  could  go  even  a  little  further  than  this. 

Mr.  White.  I  say,  as  far  as  we  can  go  safely. 

Mr.  Watson.  But  when  you  men  tell  me  that  this  is  ns  far  os  you  dare  go, 
I  think  you  ought  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  Is  nice  to  play  tlie  pnit  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

*  Mr.  Watson.  Nice?  It  is  salvation  to  your  soul,  brother.  If  you  don't  do  it, 
your  soul  is  lost ;  I  will  tell  you  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  It  Is  very  well  for  a  government, 
as  far  as  it  can,  to  play  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  but  would  you  draw  the 
line  as  to  whom  you  would  apply  it  to? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  make  no  distinction? 

Mr.  Watson.  No. 

Mr.  Raker,  You  would  let  the  fellow  come  in  here — now  let  me  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Watson  (interposing).  You  are  asking  me  leading  questions — trying  to 
lead  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  let  the  fellow  come  In  here,  then,  who  the  very  moment 
he  lands  on  our  shores  begins  with  his  knife  and  torch  to  destroy  the  very  Insti¬ 
tutions  that  we  have  created? 

Mr.  Watson.  Haven’t  I  answered  that  question? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  not  playing  the  good  Samaritan. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  Is  not  the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  it  is.  You  have  to  make  a  distinction,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Watson.  If  there  Is  a  man  out  here  to-night,  and  I  hear  him  cry  from  my 
home — I  live  Just  out  in  Virginia — and  I  go  out  and  find  that  some  Ku-Klux.  or 
others,  have  attacked  some  poor  fellow,  1  am  going  to  try  to  help  him.  That  is 
the  individual  gospel  law.  My  gospel  requires  It  of  me.  When  I  get  to  him  I 
am  going  to  relieve  him  so  for  as  I  can.  If  I  find  that  he  Is  the  type  of  man 
that  you  are  Just  now  describing,  I  will  turn  him  over  to  the  authorities  that 
will  take  c*nre  of  him  under  the  powers  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Raker,  Exactly.  And  you  feel  as  though  such  laws  and  such  restrictions 
and  such  regulations  shbntd  be  applied? 

Mr.  Watson.  On  the  other  hand,  If  I  find  that  it  is  a  tender,  sweet  little  baby 
girl  that  has  been  abandoned  out  there,  I  will  take  her  to  my  home,  and  my  wife 
will  take  her  to  her  heart  and  say,  You  can’t  take  this  darling  away  from  me." 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  good  argument. 
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The  Cbaibman.  Now,  1  am  afraid  we  have  gotten  into  tiiat  very  pickle  our¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  Watson.  Several  times  In  my  own  life  I  have  had  some  child  come  into 
my  life  just  that  way. 

Air.  Uak£B.  We  have  two  here  now.  We  have  the  gentleman  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  on  my  right  and  the  lady  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  on  my 
left.  Her  story  is  wonderful,  her  personal  experience  is  excellent,  and  then 
from  that  reason,  because  we  have  let  her  In  temporarily,  you  come  and  say  we 
should  throw  down  the  bars  to  all  the  balance.  Isn’t  that  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Watson.  No;  I  have  not  said  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  White.  You  did  not  say  that  at  all,  did  you? 

Mr.  Watson.  1  have  not  said  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Chaibhak.  Now  here  Is  about  the  situation  wo  are  in.  We  saw  fleeing 
people  everywhere  as  a  result  of  the  Worid  War ;  we  saw  broken  people  helpless 
everywhere,  and  we  fett  that  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  we  should 
have  some  restriction  as  quickly  as  we  could.  We  tried  to  get  one  form  and  we 
got  another.  We  sat  here  by  the  week,  day  and  night.  Crying  to  write  a  little 
flexibility  in  the  law,  to  give  somebody  the  last  say.  It  was  not  possible  to 
write  more.  Then  the  first  year  of  the  new  quota  law  we  admitted  in  excess 
about  2,400  aliens.  We  desired  to  justify  these  admissions,  all  of  which  were  for 
various  reasons,  and  last  Alarch,  nine  months  ago,  we  manag^  to  pass  such  a  reso¬ 
lution  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  committee  has  just  passed  It.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  number  is  a  few  hundred  more.  In  the  old  Immigration  law  there  was 
a  clause  permitting  a  person  to  be  admitted  under  bond,  under  certain  conditions. 
That  clause  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  loophole,  and  ft  hud  been  used  to  justify  tliese 
admissions  under  bond  and  the  appeal  continued  and  each  time  one  is  denied 
the  cry  goes  up,  You  admitted  this  man’s  brother,  why  can’t  you  admit  my 
sister?”  And  we  all  know  pretty  well  that  persons  so  admitted  will  be  deported. 

In  addition  to  .those  persons  ndniUteil  under  bond,  in  the  iiecuUar  position 
of  being  In  the  United  States  under  hoiid,  supposed  to  be  temporarily  In,  we 
have  200  feeble-minded  and  Insane  iiersons,  who  were  admitted  also  under 
bond,  who  were  able  to  cross  the  seas  In  time  of  war,  but  were  unable  to  leave 
in  time  of  war  on  account  of  the  perils  of  the  seas,  and  they  are  hi  the  country. 

Mr.  Watson.  With  their  bond  expired? 

The  Chaibman.  The  bond  expired,  and  they  are  either  in  the  homes  of  their 
families  or  in  the  State  institutions,  and  do  you  suppose  there  is  any  power 
that  can  pick  them  up  in  spite  of  the  heartrending  appeals  and  get  them  out, 
when  the  family  is  all  here  and  all  cry,  **  Where  shall  we  send  them?  The 
boundaries  of  countries  have  changed.”  Now,  see  the  predicament  we  are  in. 

Air.  Watson.  I  know.  I  have  In  mind  your  difficulties.  1  have  had  many 
of  the  same  questions  up  and  had  to  go  through  with  them. 

The  Chaibman.  If  an  alien’s  nephew  comes  to  our  gates,  and  the  nephew 
turns  out  to  be  a  feeble-minded  boy  of  16,  he  Is  at  the  door,  and  you  couldn’t 
keep  him  out  any  more  than  you  would  out  of  your  own  house. 

Air.  Watson.  I  am  not  going  to  fall  to  save  one  Individual-— or  1,000, 1  should 
say,  or  6,000,  for  fear  I  will  save  one  wrong  one. 

The  Ghaibuan.  That  Is  Just  It.  I  have  been  over  this  thing  from  every 
angle,  and  I  find  that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  rise  up  to  save 
one,  and  then  say  keep  out  1,000,000. 

Mr,  Watson.  I  know  that,  but  all  the  same - 

The  Chaibman  (Interposing).  There  has  hardly  been  a  day  for  a  year  and  a 
half  that  there  hasn’t  been  from  one  to  five  at  my  office  begging  and  begging. 
How  long  will  a  man  stand  It? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  understand  that,  because  even  where  I  am  bundrcnls  of  those 
come  to  me  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  and  appeal  to  me.  I 
know  what  your  troubles  must  be. 

Mr,  Rareb.  I  find  some  of  my  colleagues  get  a  little  bit  cross  at  me  becftn&c 
sometimes  I  am  a  little  persistent  In  getting  out  the  facts.  Because  I  ask  a 
question  it  Is  sometimes  taken  that  my  opinion  Is  so  and  so.  But  be  that  as 
It  may,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Have  you  stopped  to  think  that  what 
the  chairman  has  said  that  these  2,460  or  thereabouts  were  at  our  shores 
begging  admission  when  this  emergency  resolution  went  through?  A  great 
iimny  opposed  it  entirely  on  the  plan  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  was  desirous 
of  getting  money  for  bringing  them  over,  and  when  we  passed  a  law  to  make 
a  penalty  on  him,  that  Gootl  Samaritan  is  not  bringing  those  people  to  our  shores 
Have  you  stopped  to  think  about  that? 
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Mr.  Watson.  I  have  never  thought  of  that,  because  you  put  altogether  out, 
If  you  will  excuse  me,  of  its  meaning  the  word  **  Samaritan.** 

Mr.  Rakxb,  I  know,  1  put  it  out  strong. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  are  trying  to  use  the  word  *'  profiteer  **  instead  of  **  Samar¬ 
itan.*’ 

Mr.  Bak£b.  No;  I  used  the  word  **  Samaritan **  because  you  used  it  in  the 
sense  of  helping  them. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  use  the  word  ''Samaritan**  in  the  sense  of  a  scoundrel, 
a  rascal ;  therefore  I  had  never  thought  of  the  Good  Samaritan  as  being  that, 
for  he  never  was  that,  and  the  Good  Samaritan  ought  not  to  be  used  as  any¬ 
body  who  does  that  sort  of  business.  That  was  not  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
work  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Taking  the  view  as  you  do  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words, 
the  Government  was  deceived  by  virtue  of  men  who  desired  to  make  money. 

Mr.  Watson.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Raiubb.  And  who  bad  the  same  sad  story,  to  a  certain  etxent,  not 
quite  as  much  as  now,  to  let  those  refugees  into  the  United  States.  Did  you 
know  anything  about  that  condition  when  they  sought  to  have  these  refugees 
admitted? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  do  not  know  Just  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  do  not 
see  the  bearing  of  Just  what  you  are  saying  now. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Don’t  you  know  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  were  some 
15,000  people  who  desired  to  be  admitted,  that  had  been  brought  across  from 
the  old  country  by  the  ships  when  this  3  per  cent  law  took  effect? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  know  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  on  this  side  because  of 
that  fact. 

The  Chaikuan.  Who  else  wants  to  be  lieunl  now?  1  wish  to  thank  all  the 
witnesses  for  their  patience  here  to*diiy  and  the  inforiiiatiou  they  have  given 
the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  McCOBMICK,  14  WEST  FBANKXiIN  STBEET, 

BAliTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mrs.  McCormick.  1  Just  got  back  u  little  wliilt*  ago  from  Constantinople, 
where  I  lielped  to  get  a  good  many  thousand  people  away  from  there.  I  was 
very  grateful  to  have  been  able  to  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  connectcnl  with  what  organization? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  The  Near  East  Relief. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  emip^oyees  Ims  that  association? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  I  have  no  idea.  I  happen  to  be  a  volunteer  worker  myself. 
I  have  been  there  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now  your  statement? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  My  shitement  is  simply  tills,  that  iu  those  Uiat  I  helped 
to  get  out — not  Near  East  Relief  work  but  merely  as  a  private  individual — 
every  one  of  them  had  to  go  through  a  medical  examtnatioii  with  three  Ameri¬ 
can  physlclnns--one  for  trachoma,  one  for  mentality,  and  one  for  physical 
fitness  generally.  Those  were  examinations  which  liad  to  be  gone  through 
with  and  had  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  does  it  happen  that,  according  to  the  Surgeon  Oenerars 
report  that  was  put  In  here,  thousands  of  iieople  come  to  this  country  diseased 
and  ought  not  to  be  admltt^? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  I  do  not  know.  I  van  only  siieak  to  you  about  the  number 
that  I  am  familiar  with.  I  know  that  they  must  have  that  examination  before 
they  come.  One  boy  was  deported  on  tlie  ship  that  I  went  on — that  I  wenrt 
over  on  this  summer.  By  one  physician  he  was  said  to  have  trachoma;  an¬ 
other  physician  examined  him  and  said  he  did  not  liave  trachoma,  and  finally, 
after  nine  months,  he  was  deported. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  were  examlneil  where? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  In  Constantinople. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  place? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  It  was  an  American  pliyslclnn.  I  thiuk  it  was  the  Greek 
Tubercular  Hospital  where  he  had  Ids  headquarters,  but  he  was  an  American 
physician. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  they  were  examined  prior  to  starting  to  the  Unite<l 
States  by  United  States  people,  who  assumed  that  authority  because  that 
whole  country  Is  under  a  protectorate.  lHn*t  that  about  It? 
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Mrs.  McCORMtcK.  Because  tbey  do  not  want  them  to  come  over  to  the  United 
States*  knowing  that  they  can  not  get  in. 

Tlie  Chaibhak.  But  it  Is  possible  for  the  United  States,  having  something 
to  do  with  the  Near  Bast  Relief,  to  set  up  that  kind  of  a  i^ulrement — that 
kind  of  an  exominatlon? 

Mr,  Vailr.  And  It  not  being  necessary  to  negotiate  with  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  by  way  of  treaty,  possibly,  to  do  that 
Mrs.  McCormick.  Yes.  And  I  know  that  the  American  consul  would  not 
give  the  passport — no;  I  dm  wrong  about  that.  The  passport  was  given  with¬ 
out  that,  but  they  would  not  receive  them  On  board  the  ship.  That  was  it. 

Mr.  Vaitjc.  That  was  an  arrangement  llxeil  by  the  Near  Bast  relief  for  the 
protection  of  these  people. 

Mrs.  McCoimick.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that  was  the  arrangement,  so 
tliat  I  feel  that  those  people  who  were  over  here  in  New  York  and  who  came 
In  recently  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  have  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  and 
insanity  and  various  other  diseases,  as  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  the  Surgeon  General  and  his  assistants  re¬ 
port  that,  and  they  ore  among  the  best  physicians  in  the  world? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Vaile.  1  do  not  think  that  applies  to  those  people,  Judge. 

The  Off  AIRMAN.  Were  you  In  Constantinople  at  the  time  Irregular  Greek  ships 
loaded  up  with  refugees  from  Constantinople  for  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  f|uota? 

Bfrs.  McCormick.  I  was  there  during  the  month  of  October  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  just  prior  to  Christmas  a  year  ago? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  No ;  durhig  the  month  of  October  this  year,  1922. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  long  were  you  in  Constantinople? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  I  was  in  Constantinople  about  two  weeks  and  a  half,  and 
the  Near  East,  and  all,  about  live  months,  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I^et  us  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  refugees  In 

Constantinople  about  the  time  you  left.  _ 

ajrs,  McCormick.  It  was  reporte*!  that  there  were  300,000  Greeks  there  be¬ 
fore  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  otdered  them  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  refugees  are  there  In  other  countries? 

Mrs.  McCobmick.  There  %vere  12,000  orphans,  and  there  were  five  refugee 
camps  that  had  just  been  estnblisheil  for  the  refugees  from  Smyrna,  and  the 
number  fluctuated  for  the  reason  that  they  were  coming  In  every  day. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  say  there  were  12.000  orphans  from  Smyrna? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  No;  12.000  orphons  In  all.  A  great  many  orphans  had 
been  sent  there  from  the  Interior  to  Constantinople  because  It  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  safe.  Then  1,000  came  In  just  the  week  before  I  got  there  from  Harput, 
way  up  In  the  Interior,  up  In  here  findtcatingl.  They  were  bound  down  here 
to  Blerut.  and  then  for  safety  and  convenience  were  marched  up  here  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  nobody  believing  that  the  Turks  would  he  allowed  to  come  into 
Constantinople.  '  ^  ^  ^  ^  » 

The  CHAtaMAN.  Now  that  last  set  of  refugees  was  what  nationality? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  Altogether  Armenians  and  Greeka 
The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  Syrian  refugees  In  there? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  There  are  Aasyrian  refugees.  There  were  a  few  Syrians, 
The  Chairman,  VVhen  you  say  a  few,  about  how  many  do  you  mean?^^ 

Mrs.  McCormick.  Well,  I  think  the  Syrian  refugees  were  put  at  1,000.  tlie 
Svrlans  down  here  Iludlcatlng  on  mapl,  the  Aasvrlans  from  over  lii  hero. 
There  were  supposeil  to  l>e  about  r),000  Assyrian  i-efugees.  They  were  driven 
out  of  here  and  up  Into  Russia,  and  finally  w’orked  their  way  either  through 
Russia  down  this  way,  most  of  them  clown  this  way  I  Indicating! ,  across  the 
Black  Sen,  and  there  was  an  Assyrian  refugee  camp  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  Russian  refugees? 

airs.  l^IcCoBMicK.  Twenty  thousand ;  yes- 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  a  smaller  figure  than  I  have  here. 

Mrs,  McCormick.  It  Is  much  smaller  than  It  was,  hut  tlmt  Is  the  number 
that  was  given  when  I  ivas  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  much  less  than  the  number  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  McCormick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wore  there  any  Persian  refugees? 

Mrs,  McCormick.  I  think  that  the  Assyrians  probably  would  be  clof  »)ed 
as  Persian  refugees,  because  you  see  they  came  from  Persia.  This  sectlen 
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in  here  (indicating  on  map]  is  Persia,  and  they  were  driven  out  from  there 
in  the  year  1918,  n  id  marched  down  here  800  mllea. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  Vhey  have  been  marching  all  over  that  pert  of  Asia,  hayen*t 
they? 

Mrs.  McCobhick.  Yes,  anywhere  to  find  a  home. 

'  The  CHAiBif AN.  That  gives  finite  a  large  number  of  refugees  in  €k>ntanti- 
nople  about  the  time  you  left  that  are  not  included  in  the  refugees  now  in 
Oreece  at  all 

Mra  McCobmicr.  Yes,  but  I  know  .that  a  considerable  number  of  those  have 
been  taken  out,  and  that  many  more  orphans,  refugees  also,  will  be  out  by 
the  2l8t  of  December. 

The  Obaibman.  Where  will  they  be  taken? 

Mrs.  McCk>BUicK.  They  will  all  be  taken  down  to  the  hospitable  shores  of 
little  Greece.  And  I  do  not  think  we  can  give  enough  credit  to  little  Greece 
for  the  fact  that  she  opens  her  arms  and  takes  in  all  of  these  Armenian 
children. 

The  Chaibuan.  Hers  is  the  principal  responsibility,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  She  is  not  responsible  for  the  Armenians  any  more  than 
we  are  responsible  for  the  Armenians. 

The  Ohaibman.  Didn't  Greece  inaugurate  this  last  warfare? 

Mra  McCbBMicK.  Absolutely  no. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  have  they  been  holding  court-martials  for  and  killing 
their  officials  ? 

Mra  McCobuick.  They  have  been  killing  the  officials  because  they  believed 
those  officials  were  responsible  for  the  death  of  possibly  700,000  people,  and 
they  killed  them  as  you  and  I  would  have  a  courMnartlal  and  kill  any  man 
whom  we  believed  had  committed  a  crime;  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  government,  nevertheless  that  was  the  feeling  that  they  had. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  mistakes  of  the  Greek  Government  brought  about  a 
great  deal  of  this  refugee  situation, 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  Greek  Government. 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Japan,  the  four  great  powers,  and  many  others 
that  consummated  the  Versalltes  treaty,  and  by  that  treaty  Greece  was  given 
a  little  parcel  of  land  here,  and  she  was  given  a  mandate  over  it;  it  was  not 
to  last  but  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  was  to  be  a  plebescite, 
and  it  was  to  be  decided  then  what  their  government  should  be.  Greece  held 
to  her  part  and  the  Turks  did  not,  because  the  Turks  by  the  same  treaty  were 
to  disarm  their  forces,  and  they  did  not  disarm  their  forces;  they  kept  coming 
down  here  and  attacking  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  therefoi*e,  had  to  drive 
them  back,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  England  on  the  north  and  by  France 
on  the  south,  down  here  in  Cilicia,  to  come  and  help  protect  them,  and  then 
at  last  France  made  her  ignominious  secret  treaty  in  April,  1921.  It  was  not 
discovered  until  November,  1921,  and  then  when  she  had  done  that,  then  the 
Greek  debacle  began,  ending  in  Smyrna,  and  when  I  was  in  Constantinople 
there  was  only  one  country  that  stood  firm,  and  that  was  England,  and  but 
for  England  there  would  have  been  a  massacre  when  I  was  In  Constantinople. 

Mr.  ItAKEB.  Why  do  you  say  these  people  were  responsible  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  about  850,000  people? 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  You  mean  those  leaders  that  were  killed — the  Greeks? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  I  do  not  think  they  were;  I  say  that  was  the  Greek 
feeling. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  people  were  tliose  850.000  that  were  killed? 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  Those  Greeks  killed  were— I  don't  mean  that  they  were 
all  killed;  I  mean  killed  and  driven  from  their  homes.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  they  were  nil  killed.  I  mean  killed  aud  made  homeless.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  approximate  number— not  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Isn't  this  whole  thing  sort  of  a  national  and  racial  and  religious 
fight? 

Mrs.  McCobuick.  The  whole  thing  is  war  between  Moslemism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Every  Moslem  believes— the  Turks  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  true, 
but  the  Koran  teaches;  and  they  believe  that  every  Moslem  that  kills  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  heoven,  if  he  kills  two  he  gets  a  higher  place,  and 
I  suppose  if  he  keeps  on  he  gets  to  the  top  of  heaven  aud  goes  right  out  through 
the  roof,  because  there  would  be  no  place  liigh  enough  for  him. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  they  have  been  working  that  thoroughly  right  along? 
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Mrs.  McqrmncK,  It  has  been  entirely  on  account  of  the  aisagreement  of  the 
Olirlstian  nations  at  the  end  of  the  war,  on  account  of  our  withdrawal  Into  ony 
splendid  Isolation,  so  that  we  had  no  responstbiU^  at  all  for  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  The  Tnrk  was  absolutely  whipped--a  whipped  dog.  He  Is 
a  bully  and,  therefore,  a  coward,  as  every  buuy  Is,  and  when  the  Christian 
nations  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves  he  began  to  get  up.  and  when  at 
last  It  was  determined  that  we  were  not  going  Into  the  League  of  Nations  but 
would  keep  our  ^lendid  isolation  policy,  and  when  it  developed  that  France 
and  England  were  pulling  away  from  each  other,  the  Turk  got  up  and  said : 
**1  won  the  war.  Death  to  the  Christian."  And  the  Turk  to-day  is  saying 
that  he  won  the  war,  and  he  is  encouraged  In  that  by  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Raksb.  Your  theory  Is  that  as  long  as  the  Turk  exists  with  his  Ideas, 
with  his  Koran  as  bis  guide,  this  constont  friction  of  war  and  dgbting  will  con¬ 
tinue? 

Mrs.  McCobuiok.  Will  this  be  made  public?  Can  I  make  a  statmnent  from 
Admiral  Bristol  that  will  not  be  made  public? 

Mr.  Vaius.  Make  it. off  tbe  record,  if  you  wish. 

Mrs.  McCobmick.  1  had  better  not.  1  will  say  what  my  personal  opinion  Is. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  so  long  as  any  Turk  rules  over  anybody  else  save 
himself— and  he  can  not  rule  over  himself  even— but  so  long  as  he  rules  over 
anybody  else  save  bimself.  then  so  long  will  he  be  a  nucleus  for  war. 

Th«  Chairman.  We  agree  with  you,  and  that  statement  was  made  to  this 
coiiiiuittee  over  a  year  ago.  All  tlds  thing  was  brought  out  here  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  McCormick.  But  what  has  been  done? 

The  Ohairmak.  At  that  time  the  prediction  of  the  massacre  was  frequently 
made,  and  it  Is  now  predicted  you  will  have  other  massacres. 

>Ir.  UAKiis.  How  can  this  be  helped? 

Mrs.  McCobmick.  It  can  be  heliM  if  the  United  States  will  stand  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  take  its  place  as  a  factor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  And  send  our  boys  over  there  to  fight  with  those  fellows? 

Mrs.  McCormick.  I  could  go  out  here  and  in  a  week  get  10,000  volunteers. 
Those  splendid  Greek  boys  that  fought  in  our  Army  during  tbe  war,  and  tbe 
Armenian  boys,  would  enlist  and  go  over  there  and  fight.  And  don*t  forget 
that  from  here,  from  Batoum  to  Baku,  the  Armenians  held  that  line  for  seven 
tiionths  and  a  half  against  the  Turks,  so  that  Gen.  Igna  Patra  said,  "  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  resistance  of  tbe  Armenians  in  the  Russian  Caucasus  we 
would  have  had  the  entire  Moliammedan  world  at  our  backs  and  defeat  would 
have  been  impossible."  And  the  German  commander  in  chief  of  the  entire 
Turkish  Army  said,  "  Had  It  not  been  for  the  Armenians  in  the  Russian  Cau- 
cYisus  I  would  not  have  been  foixred  to  divide  my  army  and  leave  only  one 
division  of  my  army  for  General  Allenby  to  fight  against."  And  don't  forget 
that  General  Allenby  had  to  stay  for  24  days  In  one  place  fighting  that  one 
division,  and  if  he  had  had  two  divisions  of  the  Turkish  Army  to  fight  he 
might  iiot*have  won, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  thought  about  the  fact  that  with  the  Moslems  or  the 
Turks,  with  our  situation  over  here  In  the  United  States,  that  if  we  sent  our 
hoys  in  there,  no  difference  wliat  their  nationality  might  have  been.  American 
citizens,  that  we  \rould  simply  he  entering  into  a  religious  war  that  would 
mean  either  the  extermination  of  one  or  the  other? 

Mrs.  McCobmick.  Absolutely  not.  We  have  the  golden  apple  of  Hesperides 
and  tlie  Turk  wants  a  bite.  The  American  fiag  is  potent  to-dny  over  there  and 
American  citizens  are  protectecl  simply  becanse  the  Turks  are  afraid  that 
some  day  we  might  wake  up.  we  might  do  something,  and  the  400  hoys  that  were 
8ave<l  down  there  in  the  Armenian  orphanage,  how  were  they  saved?  By  the 
power  of  two  American  flags;  nothing  else  In  the  world  but  those  American 
flogs. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Welt,  tbe  statement  has  been  made  here.  Mrs.  McCormick,  that 
Americans  were  not  protecteil  in  that  country ;  that  they  killed  them,  took  their 
property,  and  klUeil  them. 

Mrs.  McCormick.  Up  In  the  interior.  You  remember  that  Tuliit  Bey  In  one 
of  his  official  messages  ciiptureil  at  Alleppo  by  General  Allenby  said:  "The 
American  consul  and  others  are  beginning  to  dottbt  the  truth  of  our  statements 
that  the  deportations  are  for  ngrioultnral  purposes:  therefore  let  a  show  of 
gentle  feeling  and  courtesy  be  made  towanl  Christians  when  they  are  near 
cities  where  there  ore  foreigners,  and  let  the  usual  measures  be  carried  out  in 
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the  usual  placeA*’  That  was  one  of  the  ** usual  places"  in  the  Interior  where 
the  Turk  did  not  think  anTtbing  would  happen. 

Mr.  Baxeb.  Is  it  your  view*  now*  from  a  personal  inspection,  having  traveled 
over  that  country  and  having  given  a  great  deal  6f  thought  to  the  situat!on  in 
the  Near  East,  that  with  the  Turk  as  the  distuthing  element,  situated  as  we  ai-e, 
the  United  States,  do  yoii  think  that  w*e  couhl  go  over  there  and  adjust  this 
matter? 

Mrs.  McCkmHiCK.  Absolutely  we  could.  But  that,  of  course,  is  entirely  off 
the  question  that  we  are  discussing  to-day.  Now,  please  remember  I  am  not 
discussing  that  question,  because  that  is  taking  it  entirely  nway  from  the 
subject.  I  simply  came  to  discuss  one  question  which  was  in  the  chairman’s 
mind,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  now  Is  all  my  own  opinion  and  must  not 
interfere  with  the  thing  that  is  before  you.  Personally  t  belfet’e  like  Mr. 
Watson,  I  should  make  It  stronger  if  I  was  doing  it  myself,  but  we  are  talking 
for  the  bill  now  before  you. 

The  Chatbmax.  Have  you  read  Stoddani’s  liook  on  "Tlie  Revolt  of  Islam"? 

Mra  BIcCobmick*  I  have  only  read  a  small  part  of  that. 

The  Oif  AiBMAN.  Are  you  inclined  to  agree  with  It? 

Mrs.  McCoBMtcR.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Bfrs.  McOormfck. 

Now,  did  yon  want  to  complete  your  statement,  Mr.  Kalaldjlan? 

Bfr.  KAiJiTDJiAif.  I  have  not  much  more  to  say.  except  this,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  not  asking  you  to  open  the  gates ;  we  are  only  asking  that  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  American  citizens  who  are  here  In  this  country  should  be  considered 
by  the  committee  and  Congress  and  should  he  given  at  least  a  very  small  privi¬ 
lege  to  do  what  they  can  do  for  their  blood  relations  who  are  now  In  desperate 
condition.  And  one  more  word,  we  would  like  to  have  whatever  action  you 
propose  to  do  done  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  committee  will  report  it  to  the 
House,  we  would  like  to  know  if  the  House  is  going  to  do  something  or  not 
because  It  la  winter  and  those  people  are  dying.  In  fact,  some  of  the  refugees 
that  came  this  month,  on  December  8,  after  they  had  taken  the  train  and  were 
under  way  one  woman  who  came  to  see  Mrs.  Kalaldjlan  died.  I  buried  her. 
She  was  from  Greece,  ond  she  has  a  daughter  there  very  sick,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  she  will  survive.  There  are  hardly  any  of  those  people  hut  have 
been  to  the  hospital,  and  if  those  people  are  in  thajt  condition  when  they  get 
over  here  you  can  imagine  what  the  conditions  of  the  people  must  be  ov'er 
there. 

The  Chatbman.  Now,  would  you  agree  to  have  this  hill  amended  so  that  It 
would  read  that  those  who  had  taken  out  their  first  papers  not  less  than  two 
years  ago  might  bring  certain  refugee  relations? 

Mr.  Kamiojian.  AVell,  I  suppose— I  would  rather  have  It  that  if  a  man  has 
declared  bis  intention— I  do  not  want  It  so  that  If  a  man  has  not  l>ceii  here 
more  than  a  year  ond  a  half  he  will  he  preventeil  from  liringtng  Ids  mother  or 
sister.  If  a  man  la  bona  fide  and  going  to  stay  hei*e  and  make  this  country  his 
home,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  help  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  been  here  a  day  and  a  half  you  would  not  like  to 
liave  him  have  the  same  privilege?  He  can  get  his  tmpens  In  a  day.  can’t  he? 

Mr.  Kalaiimtan.  Well,  if  he  is  In  a  position  to  say,  and  to  .show  by  other 
witnesses,  that  be  can  take  care  of  the  relative  that  he  wants  to  bring,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  put  any  restrictions,  liecause,  ns  you  say,  the  nuiiilier  Is 
not  very  many. 

Now  the  question  has  been  askeil  severtil  times,  >fi*.  C’bairnmti,  wby  Is  there 
so  much  propaganda  on  the  part  of  *the  Christian  people  of  America  for  only 
5,000  people?  Well.  I  am  going  to  nsk  the  question  why  is  the  committee  raising 
so  much  question  If  It  is  only  5.000.  That  will  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
this  country.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  anyhoity.  I  think  we  ran  stand  5.000  more 
Armenians  and  Greeks, 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  it  Is  only  5.000,  mid  I  can't  find 
anyone  that  will  say  that  the  Armenians  and  Oi'eeks  combined  would  hr  only 
6.000. 

Mr.  Kaijvimian.  Well,  ns  far  os  I  can  see - 

Mr.  WifiTB  (interposing).  They  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  KAr..MO.iiAN.  Nobody  can  say  nay  definite  uumlier. 

Air.  Whitk.  In  my  bill  I  do  not  say  that.  We  did  not  know  bow  many  RnglJsh 
we  would  admit ;  we  did  not  know  how  many  Germans  we  would  admit.  We  all 
missed  our  gues.s.  We  can  not  know  about  those  things. 
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The  Chaibuan.  You  could  state  the  maximum.  Would  you  be  wllltuit  to 
have  a  maximum  figure  nlaoed  In  this  bill  of  SODOOI 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Well.  I  would  imt  for  thie  purpose,  that  every  mtm  or 
American  dtlzen,  Ills  i^elatlves  are  ns  dear  to  him  as  yours  and  mine  are  to  os, 
and  by  putting  any  limit — 1  would  hate  to  leave  out  anyone  Just  now  because 
they  hapt>oii  to  be  the  unlucky  number.  They  are  just  ns  human  as  we  are 
and  1  would  hate  to  place  any  limitation  in  number.  Not  that  1  think  there  will 
be  over  30.000,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  limitation  that  will  deprive  any 
single  Individual  from  coming. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  been  In  the  United  States? 

^fr.  KAtjiiDJiAN.  Tn*enty  years. 

The  CiiAtHMAN.  Did  you  get  niiy  of  your  relatives  in? 

Mr.  KAI.A1DJ1AN.  Well,  1  liave  got  n  sister  and  a  brother  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  hnve  they  been  here? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  My  brother  came  only  about  a  year  ago.  My  sister  came 
before  the  wap,  I  nm  glad  to  say. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  relatives  are  you  calculating  on  bringing  In? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  I  liave  only  one  brother  and  sister  In  this  country,  and  my 
brother's  son,  my  nephew.  That  Is  all  the  relatives  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  these  committees  on  iinmlgra* 
tlon  policy? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  No;  I  am  not  a  member  of  them.  1  am  a  member  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  staff.  1  am  not  a  regular  member  of  the  Immigration  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  except  that  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  Armenian  immigration  to  this 
country.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  the  committee— I  did  not  understand  the 
committee  was  blaming  me  for  knowing  these  figures,  because  they  are  public 
property.  I  think  every  man  ought  to  know  something  about  the  conditions 
of  immigration.  Of  course,  naturally,  I  have  made  a  study  for  the  interchurch 
world  movement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Nobody  Is  blaming  you,  only  the  fact  is  that  for  the  last  12  years 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  get  a  registration  of  the  people  that  come  to  this 
country,  or  those  that  are  here  that  are  not  citizens,  and  we  always  find  organi¬ 
zations  preparing  to  defeat  such  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  you  favor  a  registration  law 
for  aliens  In  the  United  States  at  a  low  fee,  if  that  fee  was  In  lieu  of  other 
naturalization  fees? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Welt,  I  think  that  there  Is  no  harm  In  that.  I  would  not 
oppose  auy  such  movement,  because  my  position  is  that  if  I  had  a  part  in 
making  laws  I  would  not  admit  anyone  to  the  United  States  who  Is  not  coming 
bona  fide  to  become  a  citizen  and  make  this  country  his  home.  And  another 
tiling,  that  whatever  1  charge  to  the  Immigrant  or  alien,  that  money  I  would 
use  for  the  work  of  Amm'icanizatlon.  I  see  from  your  report  that  over 
$11,000,000  has  been  taken  from  the  immigrants,  but  very  little  of  that  money 
has  been  spent  for  Americanization. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  observed  how  much  has  been  expended  to  take  care 
of  these  same  aliens? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Well,  1  notice  our  chairman  says  that  7  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  has  gone  to  the  support  of  these  dependent  aliens  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  per  cent  of  all  the  money  raised  from  State  taxation 
in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  But  I  would  say  this,  that  our  immigrant  population,  aliens, 
are  about  33  per  cent,  so  that  perhaps  7  per  cent  is  not  so  much  when  you 
compare  that  with  the  number  of  people  here. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  mean  the  immigrant  population  naturalized;  1  mean 
the  unnaturalized  alien  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  the  source  of  your  Information? 

The  CBAiRiiAN.  Yes;  the  printed  copies  of  the  committee's  hearings  on  that 
subject  will  be  ready  soon.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  census  of  peniten¬ 
tiaries  and  eleemos^'iinry  institutions  of  the  State. 

Mr.  KAT.AIDJ1AN.  That  may  he  a  liability  against  the  aliens,  but  we  must 
consider  the  assets;  what  they  have  contributed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  favor  restriction  of  Immigration? 

Mr.  Kalaiikiian.  Well,  I  believe  in  selective  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  selective  Immigration  **? 
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Mr.  KALAiojiAiir.  That  we  should  bring  here  all  those  who  are  fit  physically 
and  mentally  to  make  good  AmWcan  citieens. 

'  The  CHAniiAii.  From  any  and  all  countries? 

Mr.  Kauumian.  Yes,  sHr.  1  do  not  think,  so  far  as  the  new  immigration 
and  old  Immigration  Is  concerned,  that  so  much  distinction  is  made.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  much  difference.  At  some  time  In  the  history  of  every  race  that 
race  has  shown  superior  qualities,  like  Greece  in  olden  times;  Rome  in  olden 
times.  Nations,  like  Individuals,  come  up  and  go  down.  To-day  America  is  at 
the  height  of  its  glory,  but  who  knows  where  we  will  be  100  years  trom  now? 

Mr.  Vaile.  That  is  Just  what  we  want  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Kaiaidjian.  1  am  Just  as  Jealous  as  anyone  of  this  country  and  its 
success. 

The  OaAin&cAN.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  what  sent  the  nations  of  Greece 
and  Rome  down? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Well,  yes;  It  was  Indulgence  more  than  anything  else — 
decay,  demoralization.  1  think  that  the  idea  that  mixed  races  make  weaklings 
of  people  is  not  true,  because  our  country  is  an  example  of  that. 

Another  thing  1  might  soy  of  the  Turks.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  were  ask¬ 
ing  the  Greek  professor  about  them.  They  are  the  most  mixed  people  in  the 
world.  They  used  to  be  Tartars,  Turcomans ;  to-day  they  are  almost  like  Oau- 
casions  because  they  have  Intermingled  so.  They  have  taken  so  many  of  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  and  other  Caucasian  people,  and  have  taken  tiielr  bodies 
Into  their  national  life,  that  they  have  been  changed  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  Is  what  1  asked  you  awhile  ago— if  that  occurred,  and  I 
was  toId.it  did  not.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  very  large  amount 
of  intermarriage. 

Mr.  Kalaidjiax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  a  Spanish 
Jew  from  Saloniki,  who  has  become  a  Mohammedan.  His  father  was  a  Jew, 
a  Jewish  convert.  Kemal  Pasha  is  a  Mohammedan  now,  but  so  far  as  his 
blood  is  concerned  he  is  a  Spanish  Jew.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  light  hair. 
There  Is  nothing  Turkish  about  him,  and  you  can  say  that  about  many  of  them. 
Some  of  the  worst  Turks  are  second-generation  Christians.  That  Is  a  fact. 
Some  of  the  worst  Turks  are  second-generation  Christians  who  have  forgotten 
about  their  past. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Doctor,  it  is  not  a  national  question 
so  far  ns  the  racial  question — so  far  as  the  Turk  is. concerned?  He  is  mixed 
up  with  everything  from  the  wild  man  to  the  Negro.  Isn’t  that  light? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Yes;  every  mixture.  You  see,  Mohammedanism  is  a  very 
democratic  religion.  Whenever  a  man  becomes  a  Mohammedan  he  marries  any 
race  witliout  distinction,  so  it  is  a  very  mixed  race. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  permissible  In  the  United  States,  Is  it  not? 

Atr.  Raker.  It  is  not  In  California. 

Mr.  Katjvidjian.  Now,  the  whole  thing  is  this :  The  common  Turkish  people 
are  so  Ignorant  and  so  fanatical  that  when  the  leaders  rule  that  they  must 
wipe  out  the  Christians,  which  Is  the  opposition  to  their  government,  that  la 
a  political  business.  This  is  not  a  purely  religious  fight;  the  Turks  say: 
**Now  we  want  one  race— the  Turks,  no  Christians— so  that  the  European 
powers  wilt  not  interfere  with  our  internal  affairs.*' 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  put  it  this  way:  The  Turks  are  an  Intermixture.  The 
first  race  was— what  did  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  Tartars. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  that  includes  the  Russians,  it  includes  the  Jews,  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  Armenians,  it  includes  the  Negro — in  fact,  all  of  them,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  lUiAXDJiAN.  Well,  there  is  some  blood  of  all,  at  one  time  or  onother. 
The  Arabs  have  mixed  with  them,  the  Saracen  Turks,  the  Yuryuks,  and 
Ottoman  Turks,  and  they  have  mixed  with  Tartars  and  Greeks.  You  see 
when  they  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  those  days  they  killed  a  man  and  took 
Kll  the  women  and  the  little  boys  and  girls  and  brought  them  up  as  Moham¬ 
medans,  just  as  they  Intended  to  do  this  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  are  good  strong  Mohammedans  now?  Once  a  man 
is  a  Mohammedan  he  is  a  good  one? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Well,  usually  there  Is  only  one  kind  of  Mohammedan. 
'His  religion  rules  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  1  meant.  He  believes  strongly  in  that  particular 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Kalaidjian.  I  have  one  of  the  ofilcial  prayers,  Mohammedan  prayers 
here.  Shall  I  read  it? 
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Mr.  UAEm.  Yes;  it  may  do  some  of  my  colleagues  here  some  good  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Kaiaiujian.  This  Is  an  official  prayer  of  Islam*  which  is  used  fhroun^- 
dut  Turkey  daily: 

'*1  seek  refuge  with  Allah  firom  Satan  the  rejeem  (the  accursed).  In  the 
name  of  Allah  the  compassionate,  the  merciful  I  O  l4ord  of  all  creatures! 
O  Allah  I  Destroy  the  inddels  and  po1y*helsts,  Thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of 
the  religion!  O  Allah!  make  their  children  orphans,  and  dellle  their  abodes, 
and  cause  their  feet  to  slip;  and  give  them  and  their  families  and  their  house¬ 
holds,  and  their  women,  and  their  children,  and  their  relatives  by  marriage, 
and  their  brothers,  and  their  friends,  and  their  possessions,  and  their  race, 
and  their  wealth,  and  their  lauds,  as  booty  to  the  Moslems,  O  Lord  of  all 
creatures!** 

That  is  Just  exactly  what  they  are  practicing,  you  see.  That  is  their  religion. 

Mr,  Raksr.  Well,  ns  I  asked  bne  of  the  other  gentlemen.  It  is  a  fight  to  the 
death,  and  in  this  country  as  long  as  there  is  that  division  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Turk,  the  Moslem,  who  believes  In  the  Koran,  there  will 
be  that  cleavage  and  that  fight  for  territory. 

Mr.  yAiijR.  And  there  will  always  be  refugees, 

Mr.  KALAni.fiAK.  No ;  this  will  be  the  last  one.  I  think  I  may  say  that  now  the 
Turks  will  clean  up  the  whole  country  and  there  will  be  no  Ohiistians  left,  so 
there  will  be  no  more  massacres. 

Mr.  VAitf:.  Mrs.  ^IcCormlck  stated  that  as  long  as  the  Turk  was  in  control 
there  would  he  these  clashes. 

Mr.  KAiAiDJiAN.  There  will  he  nobody  else  to  control.  They  have  cleaned 
up  the  whole  country  now.  The  last  of  the  Armenians,  130,000  of  them,  are 
being  driven  out,  so  that  If  they  carry  on  their  plans,  there  will  he  no  other 
race  there,  no  Christian  race  under  Turkey.  They  will  be  alt  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  White.  What  do  you  know  about  Constantinople? 

Mr.  KAtAiDJiAN.  Of  course,  1  ilon*t  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  during  the  discussion  at  Lausanne. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  made  a  statement  that  may  be  very  widely  pulillslied. 
What  is  your  authority  for  the  nativity  and  racial  character  of  the  present 
ruler  of  the  Turks? 

Mr.  Kataidjian.  Well,  I  have  an  article  written  by  a  Turk  in  this  country 
and  In  that  article  he  says  that  Mustnplm  Kemal  is  of  Jewish  origin ;  that  lie 
is  from  Snioniki,  and  tliere  are  a  good  many  Mohammedans  in  Salonikt,  like 
Kemal  Paslia  and  oihers,  who  have  been  very  prominent  in  the  young  Turk 
movement.  Mostly  they  are  what  they  call  **  dnrnemat  ** — ^that  is,  converted. 
They  were  converted  years  ago,  hut  nevertheless,  like  the  Armenians,  they  are 
of  other  blood  but  they  have  been  converted  and  become  Mohammedans.  So 
after  they  become  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  nationality  is  not  based  on  race. 
It  is  religion.  If  I  decided  to  become  a  Mohammedan  to-day  they  would  call 
me  a  Turk.  They  would  say,  **  Mr.  Knlafdjlan  has  become  a  Turk.**  They  do 
not  say,  **  He  became  a  Mohammedan,**  hut  that  I  became  a  Turk,  instead  of 
**  Mr,  Kslaldjlan  has  become  a  Mohammedan,**  or  **  Mr.  Kalaidjlan  has  become 
a  Moslem.*’ 

Mr.  Raker.  There  might  l>e  some  in  tills  country  Hiat  do  not  have  to  go 
there  to  become  Turks. 

Mr.  Kaeaidjiak.  And  I  might  say  that  most  of  these  prominent  Turks,  the 
leaders,  foreign  ministers,  and  generals.  If  you  will  Investigate,  are  of 
Christian  origin.  The  Turks  themselves  nre  bankrupt.  In  fact,  the  German 
doctors  who  went  there  said  that  the  Turk  is  fast  disappearing  ns  a  race, 
because  of  his  racial  impurity  and  because  of  their  unclean  living  and  ignorance 
of  sanitary  conditions.  They  are  passing  away  except  they  have  been  recruit¬ 
ing  from  tlie  Christians. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  these  leaders  that  have  been  conducting  this  warfare,  that 
have  been  perpetrating  these  massacres,  are  converted  Christians  who  have 
been  converted  to  the  Moslem  faith? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian,  Or  of  Christian  descent. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  nre  the  ones  that  have  been  creating  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Kalaiojian.  Because  they  are  Mohammedan  and  they  have  become 
Turks.  Everybody  knows  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  is  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  Chaibh AN.  If  there  are  no  more  witnesses,  1  think  we  can  adjourn  now. 

(Mr.  Kalaidjlan  submitted  the  following  papers:) 
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ABUBNlAtV  rAMILIES  WHO  HAVE  HEAn  BELAT1TK8  IN  THIS  CWNTBY — 8HYB9A  CASES. 

1.  Mr.  Aved  Ergat,  age  29.  address  4029  Broadway.  New  York  City;  Atiierlean 
citizen;  ex-service  luan;  father.  Rev.  Ashod  Krgat,  of  Cnsaria,  mtaJster  of 
Aroian  Church,  killed  hrutally  la  the  massacres  of  1915.  Thd  rest  of  the 
family,  mother.  Mrs.  Isgouhte,  and  youngest  sister,  aged  14,  were  sent  to  exile 
to  Syria;  also  two  married  sisters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arslanhui.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
^s^ottUan.  The  husband  of  the  second  sister  was  killed  on  the  way.  The 
Arsianlan  Ihmily  returned  to  Cecilia  after  the  armistice  as  the  safest  siiot  for 
Armenians  ander  French  protection.  Mother  and  youngest  daughter  came  to 
Ameri^  to  Join  the  son.  In  the  evacuation  of  CeclUa  of  October.  1021.  the- 
Arslanlnn  family  fled  to  Smyrna.  Husband  died  on  the  way  from  exposuie. 
Then  the  Smynia  disaster.  Sister  and  three  children,  also  other  sister,  both 
W'ldowB,  are  now  waiting  to  Constantinople  to  Join  their  brother  here. 

^.7*  .  Hous^lan.  oddress  124  East  Tw^enty-fourth  Sti^t,  New  York 

City;  American  citizens.  Mrs.  Hou8^4>Ian  Is  a  native  of  Isiuldt.  Asia  Minor. 
Parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klrkor  Ashjian  and  four  sons,  Oiinlg.  Stepan,  Kegham. 
Artakl.  Deported  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  In  the  deportations  of  1915. 
One  son.  Artakl.  was  an  officer  tii  the  Turkish  Army.  They  returned  to  Smyrna 
after  tlie  armistice.  Dortng  tlie  Smyrna  disaster  the  father  was  kilted  Just  as 
he  was  stepping  Into  one  of  the  boats  carrying  refugees.  The  two  older 
brothers  have  been  taken  captives  by  the  Nationalists.  One  brother  Is  a  student 
In  Germany,  and  the  fourth  Is  stutlylng  art  in  this  country.  The  mother  has 
been  taken  all  alone  to  the  island  of  Mytilene  with  the  rest  of  tlie  refugees.  She 
has  no  one  on  tlie  other  side.  Her  daughter  and  son-ln-hiw  are  most  anxious  to 
have  her  Join  them  to  this  country. 

8.  Mr.  Mugrdltlch  Topalian.  bookke^er ;  address.  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  New 
York  City;  American  citizen,  12  years  In  this  country;  native  of  Smynia; 
tother,  Tokvor  Ti^llan.  prosperous  merchant  In  Smyrna ;  mother,  Mrs.  Nouriza 
To^^llan,  was  to  this  country  with  lier  son  for  hve  years;  returned  to  Smyrna 
to  bring  the  family  over.  Now  their  home  has  been  burned,  the  shops  looted, 
father  kill^,  mother  and  three  daughters,  Shahnaz,  SIranoush  (graduate  of  the 
American  College  to  Smyrna)  and  the  youngest  daughter,  Eurvert.  under  10 
y^rs  of  age,  are  now  refugees  in  Athens  waiting  to  Join  their  son  In  the  United 
States, 

4.  Paul  Mpaziai^  10  years  to  this  country,  American  citizen,  ex-service  man : 
addre®.  510  West  Seventy-slxth  Street,  New  York  City;  mother,  Marian  Papa- 
slan,  sl^er  Artemlan.  and  brother  Aram,  all  In  this  country.  Her  home  has  been 
burned  In  Smyrna;  father  Is  the  only  one  on  the  other  side;  Is  now  refiigcf:  In 
Athens;  would  like  to  Join  his  family  to  this  country. 

5.  Sarkis  Sarafinii,  American  citizen;  address.  283  Audubon  Avenue^  New 
York  City.  Just  returned  from  Smyrna,  representative  of  an  automobile  suddIv 
wmpany ;  was  to  Sm>Tna  during  the  disaster.  Escaped  on  the  U.  S.  destroyer 
Sfmpaon,  Father  and  mother  killed  on  September  11.  Sister  with  three  daugh¬ 
ters  (Slralpl,  15  yeais  old ;  Shake,  2 ;  Alice.  11).  Four  brothers  In  this  counto, 
two  of  them  ^erlcan  citizens,  one  of  them  ex-service  man;  have  been  10  years 
Id  New  York  City. 

6.  Mr.  Hagop  ^ma^lan,  52  Grant  Avenne,  Staten  Island.  American  cltiaen. 

buaiTOsa  man,  established  11  y^ra.  Parents.  8  slaters,  and  brother  (whole  tani- 
1^)  is  with  him ;  has  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rosa  Bedrosslan  and  four  children,  refugees 
at  Skcft^os  Island,  Greece.  Her  husband,  Nlsak  Bedrosslan,  missing:  ages, 
Rosa  Bedrosslan,  80  {  children  between  8  and  9  years.  * 

Motagulan,  farmer,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.;  brother 
Hapet  Mantguian  takmi  capUve  by  the  Turks;  the  wife,  Mrs.  Arshalois  Mate- 
pilan,  and  four  children— Ashken  16,  Bgul  18,  Alice  11.  Garabed  6,  are  refugees 
In  Parras.  Address  Mrs.  Arshalois  Manigulan,  Rue  Yerocostopoulo  No  8,  Potaas, 
Greece. 

8.  Takvor  Hagoplan,  80  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yorit  City ;  American  citisen ; 
was  in  Smyrna  durtog  the  Are;  rescued  on  U.  S.  destroyer  Simpton.  His  brother 
Stepan  Itagopian,  American  citizen ;  another  brother,  Armonag  Hagoplan ;  slater, 
Annia^  Hagoplan;  and  married  sister,  Halganous  Yeranian,  and  three  children 
are  refugees  In  Smyrna  waiting  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

0.  Hrant  Tashjian,  134  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City ;  American 
citizen,  ex-service  man;  the  lather  killed  In  the  Smyrna  disaster;  the  mother. 
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Kllsabcitti  Tashjiaii,  the  sister,  Isgoulie  TasbJIan,  are  In  Athens.  The  brother, 
Oiintf;  Tashiian,  and  h's  ^ife  are  in  Marseille — all  refugees  waiting  to  eemo  to 
the  United  States. 

10.  Tafevor  Haehadourfan,  ottisen,  ex-service  man,  80  Lexington  Avenue;  was 
fn  Smyrna  during  the  fire,  was  rescued  on  destroyer  Simpson.  Osune  to  New* 
York  on  the  steamship  OfmaiantinopHe  on  December  8.  His  parents.  Rev.  Kaprlel 
Hachadourian,  mother  Flor  Haehadourfan,  sister  Marie  Hachadonrlan,  are  all 
refugees  in  Athens  waiting  to  come  to  United  Statea 

11.  Arsliag  Avakian,  128  Bast  Tw^enty-seventh  Street,  New  York  dity ;  Amer!* 
can  citlsen ;  ex-service  man ;  father  killed  during  Smyrna  disaster.  The  mother 
Serpouhie  Avakian,  the  uncle  Yogia  Avakian,  are  refugees  In  Salonlea  wa!t.ng 
to  come  to  United  States. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Ohairman,  Mr.  Cotton  has  some  evidence  that  he  wants  to 
put  into  the  record.  I  will  ask  that  it  be  admitted.  He  will  give  his  name  to 
the  reporter. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  L.  COTTON,  215  WEST  TWENTY-THXBD 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  Is  yonr  business,  Mr.  Cotton? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

The  CiiAiBHAN.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Five  years. 

The  Chatbuan.  Have  you  hren  in  the  Near  Bast? 

Mr.  Cotton.  1  have  been  In  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  mostly. 
I  never  got  Into  the  Near  Bast,  but  I  have  very  close  connection  with  the  Near 
Bast  through  my  work,  which  is  with  Greeks,  Armenians,  Russians,  and 
Italians. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Here  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  favor  restrictive  immigration? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  favor  immigration  selected. 

Tlie  Ohaibhan.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  selected  ^'? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  mean  selected  on  the  other  side,  the  only  way  it  can  be 
worked  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  trust  to  the  brains  of  our  statesmen  to  get  it  worked  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  it  be  done  by  treaty  or  would  it  be  done  by  law  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  treaty. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  would  have  some  men  selected  at  a  point  out  here,  10  or  15 
people,  and  they  w’ould  pick  the  ones  they  wanted  to  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Vailb.  No;  the  people  would  have  to  pass  certain  tests. 

Mr.  RAycEB.  Now,  I  w*ant  to  know  the  gentleman’s  viewpoint.  He  knows 
what  he  means  by  **  selection  ” ;  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  mean  this,  gentlemen,  that  there  would  he  an  attach^  a  consul, 
or  some  man  designated  In  each  place  where  we  have  a  consul,  to  look  after 
this  matter;  that  be  would  find  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  or  In  that 
locality  that  want  to  come  to  America,  pick  out  the  best  ones,  and  let  them 
come  to  America. 

The  Chaibman.  You  understand  the  other  countries  are  objecting  now  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  asking  the  consular  offices  for  a  little  bit  more  than  was 
agreed  upon  w*hen  these  consular  offices  were  set  up?  You  realize  that? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  resolution : 

••resolution  passed  by  the  intebnational  convention  of  V.  M.  C.  A*S.,  AT 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  NOVEMBER  14-10,  1922, 

••  Be  it  reeolved.  That  this  convention  express  its  profound  sympathy  for  the 
liersecuted  Christian  minorities  in  the  Near  Bast ;  that  we  commend  the  great 
work  of  the  Near  East  Relief;  and  that  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  we  request  our  resiiectlve  Governments  to  use  all  reasonable  and 
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righteous  means  not  only  for  succor  and  assistance  but  for  the  prevention  of 
a  recurrence  or  extension  of  the  present  terrible  conditions.*’ 

This  represents  the  attitude  of  800,000  members  of  the  Y.  Bl.  0.  A« 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  arise  in  the  midst  of  all  this  recitation  of  the  moving  scenes 
In  tlie  Smyrna  catastrophe  to  bring  your  minds  back  and  rivet  them  with 
renewed  attention  on  the  bill  which  the  honorable  Congressman  from  Kansas, 
Mr.  White,  has  introduced  into  this  committee.  This  act— 

1.  Defines  ** relative*'  so  as  to  cover  (o)  immediate  family  circle  and  (6) 
blood  relations  only  for  uncle,  aunt,  orphan,  nephew,  or  niece. 

24  Defines  **  refugee  **  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  person  not  a  bona 
fide  refuge  from  Turkish  territory  and  Turkish  aggression  to  be  benefited 
under  this  act 

3.  Places  responsibility  upon  persons  now  living  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  citizen  or  declarant  for  citizenship  may  petition  for  the  right  to 
bring  over  relatives  who  are  refugees  as  stipulated. 

4.  Such  petitions  are  safeguarded  hy  certain  requirements  and  regulations 
defined  in  detail. 

5.  The  locating  of  and  verification  of  such  refugee,  relatives  as  are  |K»titloned 
for  Is  arranged  for  by  (a)  cooperation  of  consular  representatives  in  the  Near 
East.  (6)  cooi>erattun  of  agents  specially  designated  to  do  so,  and  (c)  ofli- 
daily  I’ecognizeil  Ainerk^an  relief  organizations. 

0.  Admits  sudi  refuges  petitioned  for  under  this  riHiulrement  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  (|Uutit  regulations  for  those  nationalities. 

7.  Does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  quota  regulations  over  all  other 
persons. 

8.  I>ot‘s  not  iiiotllfy  In  any  resiwct  the  operation  of  the  regular  Immigration 
law  of  1017. 

9.  Is  dearly,  as  Its  name  Implies,  an  act  for  Near  Host  refugees  only. 

This  act  bus  nothing  to  ilo  with  the  debate  on  restrictive  immigration;  not 

over  O.tXKi  or  10.900  will  come.  It  is  an  eniergeney  act  designed  solely  to  bring 
sumo  titeasure  of  relief  to  the  misery  in  the  Near  East  and  to  permit  families 
to  be  united  niul  Ibas  to  take  care  of  tlielr  own.  Tlie  passiigo  of  this  bill  will 
have  no  innueme  wiiatsiawer  iiiioii  the  coiiirover.<y  now  raging  over  the  whole 
great  immigration  problem,  because — 

(tf)  It  is  not  an  attack  t*u  labor,  for  largely  women  and  dilMren  are 
coming. 

{b)  It  is  not  letting  In  vast  unas.<imilable  musses— not  over  10.000. 

(c)  It  is  not  a  iwectMlent,  because  ibe  situation  Is  witbout  parallel.. 

(</)  Those  let  in  wilt  not  become  imblic  diargcs. 

(c)  It  Is  nut  contrary  to  “  favoretl-natlons  **  clause  in  our  treaties,  because 
refugees  of  any  dtizoiislilii  may  come  in  frotii  stipulated  territory. 

I  ball  from  Wyoiiiiug,  and  perbufis  you  wonder  why  1  am  Interesteil  in  this 
bill. 

Well,  first,  lieciuise  of  tlie  very  nature  of  my  work.  I  am  In  charge  of  the 
depart  iiieiit  for  work  with  forelgii-borii  men  at  Tweuty-tlilnl  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ill  New  York  City.  I  have  associated  with  me  seven  men  and  women  who  are 
foreign  liorii.  Since  tlie  Siiiyriiii  disaster  we  have  had  a  verltatde  stream  of 
lieople  through  our  office  seeking  tu  know  the  fate  of  their  relatives  wiio 
w'ere  In  Siiiyrtm.  Do  you  siipiMise  fimt  I  could  go  to  my  office  day  by  day 
to  licar  such  tales  ns  lm%’c  been  tobl  here  this  iiu^riilng  and  retura  to  my  ow'ii 
healthy,  liapp.v  diUd  in  Ids  (*oz:^'<*tiriier  and  not  feel  guilty  If  I  didn't  do 
something?  / 

Hut  after  all.  It  is  not  a  iiaijiier  of  logic,  it  is  a  matter  of  humanity. 

Have  any  one  of  you  liadfd  fiotiie  and  lost  It?  Have  you  known  the  sound 
of  a  voice  or  the  loiuii  of  ii  l*and  that  is  gone? 

Have  you  known  the  love  of  little  children?  Can  you  liimginc  yourself  torn 
from  llieiu  and  tlie  imcertiilnty  of  their  subsequent  existence  without  you? 

Is  there  one  here  who  has  not  known  the  comforts  of  a  home  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  w’onmii? 

Thank  God,  I  have  a  home  dear  as  life  to  mo  and  a  heart  which  drives  me 
to  plead  for  mercy  forjthe  less  fortunate.  To  give  my  last  ounce  of  energy 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  Is  the  least  price  I  can  pay  at  this  Joyous  Christ¬ 
mas  time  for  my  home  and  comfort.  Gentlemen,  can  you  do  less? 

Mr,  Wbitb.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mrs.  Bremer,  of  New  York. 
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STATEKEKT  OF  MBS.  XABT  BBBIISB*  NATZOHAIi  BOABPt 
Y.  W.  O.  A,  KBW  YOBS  OITY. 

Mro.  Brbmkk.  I  am  the  heat)  of  the  national  deimrtment  for  work  with 
forelgn-boru  women. 

The  Chairman,  That  location  Is  down  amons  them.  Is  it? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  Very  much  amonk  them.  I  have  been  doing  that  Amorlcauiza* 
tion  work  for  12  years.  1  would  like  to  submit  a  \ATitten  statement  before  the 
time  Is  gone. 

The  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  that  a  pretty  good  .American  t*omiimnity 
down  there  around  l^exington  Avenue,  New  York? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  Ob,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tliere  any  part  of  it  that  is  nut  so  good? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  My  work  is  national  work.  I  have  work  in  many  cities. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  headquarters  are  in  New  York  Citj'? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  The  national  office  is  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  cities  do  you  work? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  In  about  200  cities  of  the  United  States— all  the  larger  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  travel  and  visit  them? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  cities  have  the  largest  alien  population? 

y\re.  Bremer.  The  10  largest  cities  In  the  country  have  the  largest  alien 
population. 

Mr.  RAKia.  What  did  you  say  your  work  was? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  I  am  the  dlredor  of  the  national  department  for  work  with 
foreign-bom  women,  for  the  National  Young  Woman’s  Christian  AssoclatU»n. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  American isiatlon. 

Mrs.  Bremer,  I  said  that  is  what  It  Is.  I  have  given  you  the  label  because 
X  thought  you  would  want  it  for  the  record.  My  work  is  Americanization  work. 
1  am  the  director. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  directors  are  ihere  working  with  you?  You  s:iy  you 
arc*  a  director  of  this  organization. 

5irs.  Bremer.  I  say  I  am  the  director  of  the  national  doparttaent.  I  am 
tiie  executive  director  of  the  department,  the  head  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  among  all  races  of  foreign  people? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  Yes;  among  about  33  different  nationalities  that  are  found  in 
family  groups  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  ask  you  this  Question :  How  many  forclgn-boni  women  have 
you  In  your  organization — that  is,  ns  the  directors  of  the  organization?  Do 
yon  hiifiwV  Are  there  any? 

Mi*s.  Buemei;.  Tliere  are  none.  The  National  Young  Women’s  (.’hrlstlnn  As- 
so<*1ation  is  very  tnitcli  of  an  old  and  established  American  oii;aDlzat'Oii. 

The  t’lrAfKMAN.  It  lias  no  antipathy  to  naturalized  American  women,  has  it? 

Mr.  Bremer.  Certainly  it  has  not.  We  liave  many  friends  among  them.  Mr. 
Raker  nsklnl  me  how  many  \Vc  bad  In  our  directorate,  and  I  suUl  ii<»ne. 

.Mr.  Raker.  Wliy  not?  I  am  just  asking  for  information  now. 

Mrs.  Bremer.  I  can  not  tell  you  why  not.  They  Just  did  not  happen  to  come 
nhmg.  There  Is  no  ohjectlon  to  them.  I  am  simply  slating  the  fact  that  the 
niemhersldp  of  the  national  iniard  are  all  Amerlcamhorn  women. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Is  It  possible  that  there  are  In  otlier  organizations 
ihese  naturalized  American  women? 

.\|rs.  Bremer.  Brohably;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mrs.  Bi:emi:r.  This  Idil  that  Mr,  White  has  lntro<lucc<1,  I  l»elleve,  slioutii  ho 
passwi  ns  an  emergency  measure,  because  It  Is  conservative;  It  Is  designed  to 
bring  relief  in  a  small  measure,  Init  a  measure  that  will  count,  relief  to  iainuiu 
misery  and  It  Is  conserves  this  Idea,  that  the  V’nited  States  flag  extends  to  Its 
citizens  the  privileges  of  looking  after  their  own.  The  measure  which  Sir.  White 
Ims  Introduml  would  penult  the  admission  of  \)crsons  wtio  i^ouUl  come  in 
anyway  under  the  regulations  and  the  immigration  law,  and  under  the  quota, 
were  this  July  instead  of  December. 

They  might  wait  until  July  to  come  In,  were  It  not  for  the  extraordinary  e|v- 
eunistances  which  have  been  described  to  you  at  great  length  to  day.  It  Is 
extraortlinary  to  the  exti^nt  that  those  who  would  he  honeflttetl  under  this  hltl 
are  men  and  women  tliat  can  not  stay  there  and  live.  Tliat  is  why  those  who 
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bAve  itudl«d  tliia  oiatler  faeileve  thut  this  bill  liiat  Mt.  White  ha«  iiiti'educiHi 
8bouli|  be  passed,  iiiid  passed  now,  and  that  it  will  not  upset  the  c’ountry,  uor. 
In  any  sense,  modify  the  iinmigrattoo  law,  and.  Its  deslnible  quota.  It  simply 
extends  to  these  people  now,  who,  under  the  restrictive  legislation,  can  not 
come  in,  the  privilege  of  coming  In  now,  people  that  could  qualify  If  it  were  not 
for  the  quota  law. 

Mr.  Vamjlk.  Just  a  minute.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Vou  say  that 
It  will  not  seriously  afl^t  the  country. 

The  Chaiuman.  Could  we  not  do  that  same  thing,  carry  out  tliut  itk^a  by  a 
resolution  that  would  permit  th^  people  to  oome  in  now  that  will  lie  eligible 
to  come  in  next  July? 

Mrs.  BaifiMUK.  Yes;  1  qualified  it  by  stating  that  under  the  present  law  they 
would  be  permitted  to  come  in  next  July. 

The  OfiAiBMAN.  Would  It  not  save  some  of  these  people  If  we  would  imss  a 
resolution,  in  lieu  of  this  bill,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  quota  which  might  bo  used 
next  July  might  be  used  in  Di^inber  instead? 

Mr.  Vaius.  In  advance? 

The  Chaibucan.  Ws. 

Mrs.  Breuisb.  If  you  were  not  dealing  with  tlie  Turk,  Mr.  Ohuirinaii,  that 
resolution  might  solve  this  dilemma,  but  you  are  dealing  with  the  Turk. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  permit  their  quota  to  come  in  In  .laiiuary  instead  of 
July. 

Mrs.  Brrmkb.  The  difficulty  wiili  this  sltimtiou  Is  thut  you  are  ilealiiig  with  the 
Turk,  and  the  Turks  have  driven  out  such  large  numbers  of  people  that  the  next 
year's  quota  of  2,000  would  oidy  partially  alleviate  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  can  puss  this  resolution  with  the  Idea  that  that  iiuniliec 
might  be  reltevetl,  which  you  state  numbers  2,000  or  tl,000,  by  authorizing  tlie 
use  of  their  quota  for  next  year  ahead  of  time.  Immediately,  as  a  necessity. 

Now  then,  that  would  take  care  of  that  number,  and  the  others  inlgiit  be  given 
immediate  relief  tbrougli  the  Near  East  Itellef  AssiKriatioii,  and  we  luigiit  iiope 
that  within  a  very  short  time  Uie  situation  will  right  Itself  somewhat  In  Asia 
Mimir  countries,  so  that  the  necessity  for  hrlngltig  the  otliers  in  wilt  not  exist. 

Mi*s.  Brkmeii.  Are  you  asking  me  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  1  nni  Just  suggesting  that  as  a  iiossildo  way. 

Mrs.  Brkmkr.  1  believe  tliat  your  lioi>o  there  Is  futile,  that  It  Is  Impossible, 
and  It  has  been  proven  that  It  Is,  again  and  again,  that  the  situation  will  change 
for  the  better,  so  that  tliese  people  will  be  permitted  to  return  to  ibeir  homes, 
and  tliey  will  have  to  go  to  other  countries.  They  are  permanent  exiles,  with 
no  ])laee  to  go,  and  no  hope  of  them  being  taken  back.  The  problem  before  the 
world  is  what  to  do  witli  them,  not  merely  to  give  them  temporary  aid,  sucii 
us  the  Bed  Cross,  or  the  Near  East  Belief  Assoclutioii,  and  tlie  generous  Im¬ 
pulses  of  otiicr  countries  can  give  them,  or  little  Greece  can  take  care  of  them 
in  a  temporary  refugee  camp,  that  will  merely  keep  soul  and  body  together; 
but  the  pernniiicnt  solution  of  this  difficulty  Is  n  vict<»rIous  army  that  will 
drive  imek  ttic  Turk  and  so  defeat  him  that  tlio  people  will  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  itmy  return  to  their  homes. 

1  i>eIiove  thot  Aft*.  White's  bill  Is  a  sane,  sensible,  logical  iiietisvire,  because 
it  porthlts  the  United  States  to  let  Us  citizens  do  some  .siiiull  share,  which  is 
humanely,  and  naturally,  and  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  are  In  favor  of  timt? 

Mrs.  Brrmkr.  I  om  here  speaking  for  this  bill ;  I  am  In  favor  of  tlio  passage 
of  this  hill,  because  I  do  not  see  any  army  to  beat  the  Turks. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  these  conditions  to  be  permanent? 

Airs.  Bremer.  I  say  that  the  Turks  have  driven  them  out  in  such  largo 
numbers - 

Air.  Baker  (Interposing).  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  refugees  Unit  are 
now  being  driven  out,  that  tliey  are  being  driven  out  permaiientiy,  those  timt 
have  already  been  driven  out. 

Afrs.  Bremer.  1  said  tliey  were  permanent  until  some  victorious  army  beat 
the  Turks  and  iieat  them  imek,  and  iwmIttiHl  tlieso  pe<»ple  to  icturn  to  tlielr 
iionies.  I  do  not  see  any  nrosiiects  of  any  siicli  a  victorious  army. 

Air.  Baker.  Then,  that  iieing  the  case,  according  to  your  presentation  of  this 
matter,  you  believe  that  the  refugees  now  being  driven  out  are  being  driven 
out  of  timt  territory  permanently? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  I  do. 
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Mr.  IUkisk.  Tli«refon>,  tlip  Dpecinl  l«Kt«1atloB  that  you  are  nowVppealing  for, 
you  tliink,  will  relieve  alioiit  liow  many? 

Mrs.  Bkkmkb.  Well.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Uakkr.  Wiint  is  your  estimate? 

Mrs.  Hkkmkr.  I  iiiii  no  authority.  1  am  merely  taking  the  estimates  that 
iiave  been  alveti,  stuiiewhere  lietwecn  5/X)D  and  <I.(X)(>. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  How  about  tlie  laiilion  ami  a  half  tlmt  have  been  driven  out? 
riiey  are  not  going  to  get  baek»  according  to  your  statement.  That  Is  light* 
Ik  It  not? 

Mrs.  IlRKifKR.  If  tliose  are  authentic  flgures. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes:  I  say,  assuming  tiiat  those  are  correct  flgures.  now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  these  other  mtllion  and  four  hundred  and  some  odd 
tliousand? 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  have  been  all  over  that  a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  Raker.  Weil,  I  want  to  know  what  the  witness  thinks. 

Mrs.  Hrkmer.  It  Is  a  tremendously  serious  problem.  I  believe  that  every 
country  tiiat  lias  a  cSvilismI  population  us  America  has  sliould  take  some 
share  in  it.  It  Is  a  question,  of  course,  as  to  what  shore — and  I  want  to 
iHingratuinte  Mr.  White  on  his  courage  In  intrmiucing  this  bill,  which  does 
make  possible,  at  leasi,  a  small  share  on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
and  1  want  to  say  that  tills  hill  should  be  passed  immediately*  and  that  there 
is  necessity  for  us  to  hurry  up  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  White.  Mrs.  Bremer  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  insert  her  state* 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  iVrtainly.  Yon  brieve  In  the  restrictive  law  yourself? 

Mrs.  Rrkmkr.  I  believe  tliai  each  country  has  the  right  to  protect  Itself, 
and  1  believe  tlmt  the  present  leglHlstlon.  the  immigration  law.  Is  the 
licst  law*  tlmt  this  ivmiitry  has  had,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
being  administered  in  a  better  way,  and  I  know  that  the  country  was  never 
so  secure  ns  it  is  to>day. 

Mr.  Vahj^  Mrs.  Bremer,  you  have  touched  one  point  right  tliere  that  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  things  that  comes  before  this  committee.  You  say  that 
every  country  has  a  right  to  protect  itself.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  Unite<l  States  to  protect  Itself? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vaii4«.  In  oilier  woriK  lliere  is  only  the  queMtlon  of  deciding  what  is 
protection.  Now,  we  men  liere  on  this  committee  feel  that  we  are  chargeil 
witli  that  duty.  If  we  can  find  ti  way  to  help  some  mie  and  still  protect 
tlie  interests  of  tlu*  Ibilteil  Htntes,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  willing  to  do  it, 
ami  w’e  are  ready  for  you  to  convince  us,  and  I  do  not  say  tiiat  I  am  mit 
convinced — I  am  merely  putting  the  proposition.  If  we  can  Im  convinced  that 
we  will  still  lie  protec^ted  l>y  doing  what  you  are  asking,  tlmt  will  lie  one 
thing,  hut  if  tlie  country  is  not  proliH-ted.  no  pp}>eal  to  our  sympalliy  should 
swerve  us  in  our  duty,  siiouid  It? 

Mr.s.  llRKMKK.  No.  i  iielfeve  tliai  Mr.  Willie's  lilll  is  ii  pro)H«r  measure, 
eaiisc*  I  lielieve  lliat  It  does  nlisolutely  protect  the  riifted  States,  and  lliat  It 
tloe.s  not  o|H»]i  up  III  ally  way  flic  whole  iiiiestioti.  wlilcli  Hie  muntry  is  not 
united  on.  mid  wldcii  lids  eoniiiilttce,  apparently.  Indiig  representative  of  tlie 
wliole  comiiry.  Is  not  united  on.  is  lids  whole  cpioslloii  of  immigration  tegls* 
iation. 

The  reas«>ii  tlmt  I  lielliwt*  In  tills  Idll  and  Hie  ivason  Hull  1  know  the  iie 
telllgeiit  elHzens  of  (Ids  eouiitry  helleve  in  It  Is  lioeausc*  tiiey  know,  when  tliey 
sludy  Hie  Idll  Halt  II  In  no  way  luterfere.s  with  the  citizens.  In  no  way  elmnges 
the  status  ipio,  and  T  ladlevt*  Hnil  Hie  Intelligent  ptm)ile  Hiliik  that  Hds  bill  Is 
all  right. 

'file  tbiAiiiMAN.  Have  you  heard  in  New  York  abmit  a  dcmaml  for  more 
c  heap  tabor? 

Mrs.  llRKMER.  I  have  rnid  it  In  the  newsiiapers. 

Tile  c*ifAiiiMAN.  l>o  y<ai  know  whether  (hero  is  stieli  a  dcniaml  or  not? 

Mrs.  Hkkmkk.  No. 

The  I'iiaiumas.  You  do  not  know  wIioHior  lliere  Is  any  such  a  demand  or 
iiotV 

Mrs.  Riiemkr.  No. 
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*  The  Ohaibman.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  any  demand  for  cheap* 
alien  labor  or  not? 

Mrs.  Bbemer.  I  do  not.  All  I  know  about  that,  Mr.  Ohairman,  Is  what  I 
have  read  In  the  newspapers. 

The  Ghaibuaiv.  You  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
legislative  procedure  to  be  afraid  that  a  measure  seeking  relief  for  these- 
refugees  may  have  a  '*  cheap  labor  provision  added  to  it. 

Mrs.  Bbbmer.  I  should  have  confidence  enough  In  this  committee  to  believe 
that  they  could  protect  themselves  from  any  such  a  iiivasure.  They  seem  to  be 
able  to  protect  the  conntr>*  under  the  quota  law. 

'  Mr.  Rareb.  They  will  bring  that  up. 

The  CRAtBMAN.  You  know  that  some  people  want  cheap  labor,  and  that  they 
will  be  the  next  to  be  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  Personally  I  believe  that  this  bill  should  he  passed  Imme¬ 
diately,  not  next  week  or  next  month,  and  that  whatever  issues  face  this 
committee  on  the  question  of  cheap  labor  can  be  debated  on  its  merits*  and 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  It. 

The  Chacruan.  You  do  not  want  to  let  the  demand  for  cheap  nllon  labor 
come  up  on  this  bill? 

Mrs.  Bbeheb.  I  absolutely  do  not.  If  I  may  give  my  personal  reasons  ns  to 
why  I  believe  In  this  bill,  1  would  say  that  I  have  made  a  painstaking  study  of 
Its  provisions  and  because  I  believe  that  it  is  a  refugee  measure;  tiecanse  I 
believe  it  Is  conservative,  and  because  I  believe  that  it  extends  to  our  citizens 
i-ertain  rights,  and  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  save  those  citizens  certain  rights, 
and  I  believe  that  It  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people,  and  1  believe 
that  it  should  go  through  because  of  those  facts. 

Mr.  Vailb.  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  policy  or 
assume  the  burden  of  being  an  asylum  for  political  or  religious  refugees? 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  Frankly,  I  will  tell  you  that  1  have  studied  the  history  of  the 
Immigration  legislation  of  this  country,  and  that  1  have  believed  and  have 
been  proud  of  the  fact  that  that  has  been  the  traditional  attitude  of  tliis 
country. 

Mr.  Vaius.  Is  that  still  your  belief? 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  Conditions  have  been  changing.  I  am  open-minded  student 
enough  and  take  the  students  attitude,  and  will  say  that  wen>  such  a  measure 
before  Congress  I  should  be  unable  to  tell  my  representative  what  I  thought 
until  I  had  looked  Into  it  further. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  It  because  of  the  relief  for  these 
refugees  now  that  you  are  so  strong  for  this  measure? 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  could  not  relief  be  had  by  sending  them  aid  nl)ro.nd? 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  That  could  be  done,  Mr.  Raker,  and  is  being  done,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  If  my  sister  were,  over  there,  I  should  resent  like  everything  if  I 
had  to  go  down  Into  my  pocket  to  band  money  over  to  an  organization  to  go 
over  there  to  feed  my  sister,  when,  if  she  were  in  this  country,  I  could  take 
care  of  her  and  help  her,  and  she  could  get  a  Job  and  take  care  of  herself; 
whereas  the  way  It  is  now,  In  10  years  from  now  she  might  he  beyond  any  help. 

Mr.  White.  You  are  In  favor  of  this  as  emergency  legislation.  In  favor  of  us 
doing  W’hat  we  have  been  doing  under  our  Gonstitullon  for  12M  or  130  years, 
all  of  the  time  bringing  in  relatives  of  American  citizens? 

Mrs.  Bremer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  And  that  Is  what  all  races  that  make  up  the  .\n  orlrati  popula¬ 
tion  have  been  doing  constantly? 

Mrs.  Bremeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  R.\ker.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the.se  |H*ople  have  h(*eii  ht're  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  have  had  no  relative.^*  come  to  this  c<nintry, 

Mrs.  Bremer.  I  do  not  know.  The  census  figures  do  not  show  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  0.30  o*clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourneil  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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